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Threefold Plan 
For Federal Aid 


To Agriculture 


Restoring of Pre-war Price | 
Parity, Unification of 
Credit Agencies, and Mort- 
gage Relief Are Objectives | 


Effect of New Taxes 
On Farm Product 





S| 


Center Around) 


Controversies 
Costs 


Possible Higher to 
Consumers and Proposals 
For Substitute Programs 


Federal help for the farmer is moving 
forward along three lines. 

The general relief bill, designed to bring 
pre-war parity in prices by balancing pro- 
duction and consumption, has been re- 
written in Senaie Committee and awaits 
Senate action. It was passed March 22 by 
the House. 

Farm credit offices of the Government 
are being merged into a single unit known 
as the Farm Credit Administration, under 
terms of an Executive Order issued March 
27. (Text of order and President’s mes- 
Sage on page 9.) | 

Mortgage Problem Considered | 


A plan to lighten the farm mortgage 
burden is being developed by the Presi- 
dent for submission to Congress, with lack 
of agreement on details delaying action. 

A fourth plan to aid agriculture has 
been offered by Senator McAdoo (Dem.), 
of California. He has introduced a bill 
calling for creation of a Federal farm 
mortgage bank to be based on consoli- 
dated farm credit agencies. 

Under the Executive Order grouping | 
credit offices, the Farm Credit Adminis- | 
tration is emerging with the following 
agencies under its control: Federal Farm 
Board, Federal Farm Loan Board, func- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture with 
regard to loans in aid of agriculture and 
those of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration pertaining to the management of 
regional agricultural credit corporations. 

Stabilization operations of the Farm 
Board are abolished 


Economies to Result 


Better coordination of the agencies will 
bring a more uniform program for farm 
credits and save $2,000,000 in administra- 
tion, the President claimed in issuing the 
order. 

Since its introduction in the House 
March 16, when the President sent a spe- 
cial message on the subject, the general 
farm relief bill has been subject to at- 
tack from many interests claiming it to 
be unworkable. Conceding its experi- 
mental nature, its sponsors have defended 
it on the ground that it offered hope for 
a return to prosperity through increasing 
the farm buying power. (Text of farm| 
bill printed in issue of March 6-18.) | 

Rewriting of the general bill, with its | 
process tax and cotton option feature, | 
was begun by the Senate Committee after | 
a series of hearings which concluded 
March 28. 

Fears Effect of Tax 

H. W. Farr, of Greely, Colo., told the 
Committee March 27 he was “afraid the 
traffic wouldn’ bear the processing tax” | 
and might lead to lower prices for pro- 
ducers in the end. | 

Mrs. Nell Q. Donnelly, Kansas City | 
garment manufacturer, predicted the tax ! 
“would give the workers only one-half or | 
two thirds as much food fér their money.” | 

John A. Simpson, president of the Na- | 


tional Farmers Union, in enlarging on his | 
previous testimony, said the farmer’s trou- | 
ble rests in the high value of the dollar | 
and he favored remonetization of silver | 
to lower the price of the dollar. 

The farm question should be left to 
“natural laws,” said Fred J. Lingham, 


Lockport, N. Y., president of the Federal 
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Leveling Federal Pay | 
To Living Cost Basis 


» 


Family Expenses Decline 21 
Per Cent; Wages Cut a Seventh 


Living costs in the United States have | 
dropped 21.7 per cent since June, 1928, 
according to the findings of a_ special 
study made by the Department of La-| 
bor at the request of President Roose- 
velit. On the basis of the data gathered 
by the Department, as is provided in the 
Economy Act, the President issued an or- 
der, March 28, providing for a 15 per cent 
reduction in Federal salaries beginning | 
April 1. 

The cost of living study, it was ex- 
plained at the Department, takes into 
consideration the drop in living costs for 
the great majority of the American pub- 
lic. There have been variations from this 
figure among certain classes and in vari- 
ous sections of the country, but it is be- | 
lieved to be a fair estimate of the average | 
decline. , 

The study of the Department, based or 
the cost of living for the six months 
ended with June, 1928, and for a similar 
period ended with December, 1932, 


shaws the following drops in the costs of }, 


the various commodity groups: 

Food, 37 per cent; clothing, 25 per cent: 
rent, 24 per cent; fuel and lights, 13 per 
cent; house furnishings, 26 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous, including doctors, medicines. 


| Stations for 





newspapers, laundry, toilet articles, to- 
bacco, moving pictures, and telephones, 
four-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Comparison of additional data con- 
tained in the Department’s surveys of 
cost of living reveals that the decline in 
living costs since 1920 has been nearly 
twice that which has occurred since the 
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[IMPROVED TREND | 


OF FARM PRICES: 


Upward Movement Continued 
In Wholesale Price Level of | 
Other Commodities 


AN INCREASE in farm prices of agri- 

cultural products was accorded from | 
Feb. 15 to March 15, although on the lat- | 
ter date they were only one-half as much | 
as the prewar average. Also, the whole- | 
sale prices of all commodities continued 
their upward trend during the week ended | 
March 25. 

These facts were shown in reports is- 
sued March 30 by the Bureau of Agricul- 
iural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, | 
Department of Labor. | 

Twenty-one farm products, led by cot- 
ton, hogs and wheat, shared in the ‘im- 
provement in prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts during the period from Feb. 15 to 
March 15, while there were seasonal de- | 
clines in prices of dairy and poultry 
products and minor price recessions in | 
hay and calves. | 

Prices of chickens, eggs, butter, milk | 
and hay declined during the month to} 
the lowest levels reported during the 23! 
yeers covered by the records of the Bu- 
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Program Under Way 
To Help Jobless by 


Land Reforestation 


Organization to Carry on 
Activity Being Formed 
As Forestry Officials Sub- 
mit Their Projects 


First steps have been taken to carry 
out the President’s land reforestation | 
program designed to give work to 250,000} 
jobless, following approval March 31 by 
Mr. Roosevelt of a bill (S. 598) to au- 
thorize civilian camps for forest and soii 
conservation. 

A somewhat revised bill received final | 
action in Congress March 30 when the 
Senate accepted amendments which had 
been included when the House passed 
the bill March 29. The Senate had passed 
it March 28. 

Program in Final Stages | 

A meeting of regional chiefs of the 
Forest Service was called by R. Y. Stuart, 
Chief Forester, to perfect. details of the 
program, Which already has reached final 
stages. 

President Roosevelt conferred March 30 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, Wil- | 
liam H. Woodin, and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Lewis Douglas, on 
financial aspects of the work. Unex- 
pended funds from public improvement 
projects, held up temporarily, will be used 
to finance forestation, with nearly $150,- | 
000,000 estimated to be available. 

Director to Be Named 

Appointment of a director to handle 
the entire project has been indicated by 
the President. The director would work | 
through existing Federal agencies. 

First enrollments will be handled by 
the Department of Labor, it was ex- 
plained, after which the Army will pro-| 
vide trucks and equipment to take the 
men to camp, described as temporary 
outfitting and medical ex- 
aminations. 

Absorbing of jobless is expected to be- 
gin two weeks after enactment, with ac- 
tual supervision to be handled by the 
Interior or Labor Department. 


Purpose of Measure 

The President's reforestation plan was | 
presented to Congress in a message March | 
21. (Texts of message and bill printed in 
issue of March 18-25.) 

The bills (S. 598) and (H. R. 3905) in-| 
troduced to carry out the plan was de- 
signed to give work to 250,000 by drain- 
ing€ unemployed from cities, placing them 
in camps after a period of training in 
Army camps, with $1 a day and subsist-’ 
ence granted each worker for his part in 
improving the Nation's timberlands and 
providing protective works against floods. 

Joint hearings were begun March 23 by | 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, and the House Committee on 
Labor. 

The Secretary of Labor, Frances Per- 
kins, told the Committe the $1 a day 
feature would not encourage wage cuts 
in industry. She pointed out that sub- 





|sistence, medical attention and accident | 
;cOmpensation would be provided. | 


The Chief of the Forest Service, R. Y. 
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America Now Holds Third of World’s Gold 
In Federal Reserve Banks and the Treasury 


New Concentration Since Bank Moratorium---The Story of Where Gold 
Went and How It Was Returned to the Banks 


L 


Monetary gold stocks 


try in circulation or hoards. 


No other country in the world owns so much 


gold: Total gold holdings of all 


and central banks amounted in January, the last 
month for which the Reserve Board has statistics, 


to only $11,915,000,000. 


; 


Despite this huge store of precious metal the 
American Government has placed an embargo on 
None can be exported, even in payment of 
None can be withdrawn by a 
| citizen even though he holds an obligation of the 

“Government itself which is specifically payable in 


its use. 
international debts. 


gold. 


Two factors, operating during the last weeks of 
February and the first days of March, made 
America, the owner of the largest gold stock in 
the world, prohibit the use of gold. The first was 
what is called “the flight from the dollar,” the ex- 
portation by foreigners and Americans of capital 
The second was the do- 


invested in this country. 
mestic hoarding of gold, partly 
for speculation. 


The first factor drained away the American gold. 
The second took it out of the central banks, where 
it is most useful, into private hoards. 
these two movements cost the the United States 
$600,000,000 in gold between Feb. 1 and March 4. 
Both movements are reflected in the reports of the 


Federal reserve banks. 


The increase in domestic hoarding is revealed in 
the declining percentage between Jan. 18 and March 
7 of the amount of American gold which was in 
, when the gold 


the reserve banks. On Jan. 18 
stocks were at their peak for the 


more, 70 per cent of all American gold was in the 
On March 7 only 63 per cent of 
the gold in the country was in the reserve banks. 

During this same period Americans a 
peans were exporting gold in Jarge quanti 


reserve banks. 


OCKED up behind a gold export embargo, in- 
quiries at the Federal Reserve Board show, 
America holds a third of all gold owned by 

governments and central banks of the world. 

of the United States 

amount to $4,272,000,000. Of this sum more than 
three-fourths is in the Federal reserve banks. 
most another fourth is in the Treasury. 
maining -small amount is scattered over the coun- 


in the preceding 


Al- 
The re- 


tween Jan. 18 and March 7 the American gold 
stocks dropped by $323,000,000, from $4,566,000,- 
000 to $4,243,000,000. In eight weeks America had 
lost exactly half as much gold as she had gained 


six months. 


The exportation of gold was due to uncertainty 
over the American situation. Europeans previously 
had become frightened, and in a series of gold 
withdrawals ending June 15, 1932, they had once 


before drawn ‘their money out of the country. Such 


the governments 


th danger lay in 


a drain the American stock withstood, falling lower 
than in the recent emergency. 
Americans themselves began exporting funds, and 


This time, however, 


the untold drain that such a sus- 


tained movement would cause. 


and speculation. 


tion. 


in value. 


gold lost to the 


for fear, partly 


Together The operation 


simple. 
in existence the 


which are the 
country. 


simple. 
last half year of 


Euro- 
Be; , 


40 cents in gold. 
mits the issuance of $2.50 in Federal reserve notes, 
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Domestic hoarding of gold was caused by fear 


Those persons hoarded gold who 


feared a financial collapse or who expected infla- 
The persons who were afraid turned to gold 
as the basis of values. 
tion hoarded it in the hope that it might come to 
sell at a premium as inflationary currencies shrank 


Those who expected infla- 


Gold gone out of the Federal reserve banks, 
whether. moving out for export or hoarding, was 


credit and currency structures of 


the country. Gold in the reserve banks is the basis 
for most of the money in the country and for 
almost 60 per cent of all bank deposits. 
in gold withdrawn from the reserve banks lowered 
by $2.50 the note issuing power of the banks or by 
about $3 the potential amount of deposits which 
could be secured. 


Each dollar 


in the case of the notes is fairly 


Behind each dollar in Federal reserve notes 


reserve banks must keep at least 
A dollar in gold, therefore, per- 


chief circulating medium of the 


The operation in the case of deposits is less 
Member banks hold about 60 per cent of 
all banks deposits in the country. 
deposits they are required by la wto keep with the 
reserve banks a certain reserve which varies in- 
versely to the distance of the member bank from 


Behind these 


. 


Government Resumes Commercial Banking 


Fo 


Federal Role Assumed With 
Purchase of Preferred 
Stocks of Banks 


r went back into the commercial bank- 
ing business for the first time in 97 years. 

Two banks, the National Bank of De- 
troit and the First National Bank of 


Cleveland, in which the Government has | ®@Sic improvement demands the abolition | 


voting powers and an unsecured advance 
of capital through preferred stock pur- 
chases, have been set up and are doing 
business. Rules and requirements for sim- 
ilar Government participation in untold 
other new banks have been laid down by 


through which the work is being done. 
Of Temporary Nature 


Not since the days ef the Second Bank 
which closed its 


national career in 1836, has the Govern- | ‘h*ough the reopenings, and Secretary of | 
the commercial |'he Treasury Woodin moved to free par- | 


ment been directly in t 
banking business. The new venture in 
Government participation is to be tem- 
porary, retiring, in favor of private in- 
terests as soon as opportunity presents, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
says. 

Meanwhile an undercurrent of demands 
for basic reform of banking law was run- 
ning strongly. President Roosevelt, call- 


| ing on Congress to regulate security issues, 


indicated that he soon would ask for pro- 
tection of bank depositors. 
Method Not Selected 

“We have to have a banking system in 
which you or I tan put $500 and know 
that it is there,” it was said at the Treas- 
ury Department. The point of attack, 
probably leading to the segregation of in- 
vestment and deposit banking, is to be 





Division bike aia State Taxes 


eer, Tobacco, Power 


ASOLINE and electrical energy 

taxes should be left to the States, 
while tobacco and beer taxes should be 
levied solely by the Federal Govern- 
ment. except that beer levies may prop- 
erly be made by the States and local 
units of government for regulatory pur- 
poses. 

This is recommended in the first re- 
port of the Interstate Commission on 
Conflicting Taxation, which was created 
at the Interstate Legislative Assembly 
at its first meeting, held in Washington 
in February. 

The Commission’s report has just 
been issued to the official delegates ,of 
each State, and the Commission an- 
nounced that it will request the au- 
thority of the Assembly to negotiate 
with Congress to form legislation to 
remedy a situation which the Commis- 
sion says “demands immediate action on 
the part of the Federal Congress and 
of the State Legislatures,” 

The Commission recommends that the 
subject of general sales taxes should be 
further explored, and it was announced 
that another report wili be issued dur- 
ing the year containing “recommenda- | 
tions designed to prevent the threatened | 


development of serious conflicts in this 
field.” 

It is recommended also that interstate 
compacts should be made by States hav- 
ing tax problems which can not be ad- 
justed wthout cooperative action. 

State Senator Seabury C. Mastick, of 
New York, is chairman of the Commis- 
sion and Henry W. Toll, of Colorado, 
director of the American Legislators 
Association, is secretary. The other 
members are: ' 

William B. Balknap, Kentucky;. R. 
Beverley Herbert, South Carolina; Anna 
Witmarth Ickes, Illinois; Senator Lee 
Knous, Colorado; Senator Ear] R. Lewis, 
Ohio; Senator Ben G, O'Neal, Texas; 
Senator Henry Parkman Jr., Massachu- 
setts; Senator Alvin Reis, Wisconsin; 
Harry B. Riley, California; Estes Sne- 
decor, Oregon; Philip Sterling, Penn- 
Sylvania; Senator George Woodward, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Commission's report, which was 
signed by the chairman and secretary, 
follows in full text: 

After canvassing the problem of dou- 
ble taxation during a two-day session, 
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llowing an In 


+ 


| 
security for the depositors, but what the 
concrete measures will be is still uncer- 
tain. 

Abolition of the dual State and Federal 
banking systems in favor of one national 
system was one basic reform advocated. 


| Federal Reserve Board, in a memorandum 
| setting forth the constitutional powers 
| which Congress has to force unification, 
reiterated the Board's statement that 


|of State systems and their competition 
| with the Federal system. 

| Reopenings Continue 
| While consideration of 

| changes was gétting under 
process of reopening banks 


permanent 
way, the 
continued. 


}the Reconstruction Finance Corporation,| About 50 banks in the Federal Reserve | 


| System were reopened last week, accord- 
jing to the office of the Comptroller of 
| the Currency. 


| Deposits continued to be released 


| tially deposits in banks which are in the 
|hards of conservators. He permitted con- 

servators, with the approval of the 
|Comptroller of the Currency, to allow 
| restricted withdrawals. While only about 


Revival of iiciiekanit 
For Five-day Week 


Plans to Shorten Work Time 
Are Before Both Houses 


Labor’s movement for shorter working 
time without reduction of the wage scale 
has been renewed in both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

The campaign for a 30-hour week has 
| been carried on in Congressional commit- 
jtees dealing with labor for years, «ad tes- 
| timony of organized labor and industry 
|has been presented, culminating in efforts 
to secure a law in the 72d Congress 
| Now the proposal has been revived on 
\both sides of the Capitol. The Senate 
|Committee on Judiciary on March 30 re- 
perted favorably the Black bill (S. 158) to 
prevent interstate commerce in certain 
commodities and articles produced or 
manufactured in industrial activities in 
which persons are employed move than 
five days per week or six hours a day. The 
measure ,is sponsored by Senator Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama, who offered «= resolu- 
tion for a similar purpose, but different 
in details of method, in the last session 

Bill Pending in House 

In the House, Representative Connery 

(Dem.), of Lynn, Mass., chairman of the 


House Committee on Labar, has reintro- | 


{duced his five-day, six-hour bill (H R. 
2867) and will ask his Committice at a 
meeting April 3 to repoxt it to the House. 

The Black bill was amended in the Sen- 
jate Committee on Judiciary to limit its 


| effective operation to a period of two years, | 


making it an emergency measure. It 
|would operate to control hours of labor 
| by means of the Government’s constitu- 
tional authority over interstate commerce. 


Prohibiting interstate commerce in prod- | 


ucts manufactured by domestic labor that 
work longer then the stipulated 30-hour 
week proposal, it avoids a flat declaration 
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terval of Nearly a Century 


—_—+ 


Reopenings and New Rules 
Aid in the Release of 
Frozen Deposits 


HE FEDERAL Government in March| Walter Wyatt, General Counsel of the 9 tenth or less of all deposits are esti-| 


j|mated to be in definitely closed banks, | 
have | 


|still other unestimated millions 
| been frozen in the conservator banks. 


tion's venture ‘into bank participation al- 
jready has involved between $22,000,000 
jand $32,000,000. This money has gone to 
|purchase preferred stock in two banks. 
|The stock, like deposits, is an unsecured 
advance to the banks. Formerly xe 
cured by adequate collateral. 

Government Protected 


|Corporation was making only loans Se- 
| To protect the Government from loss 


| Caxoush its new device, the Corporation | 


has declared that it will enter no bank 
as a stockholder unless there is a rea- 
| sonable margin of protection for the Gov- 
}ernment’s stock and an earning capacity 


| Sufficient to pay a 6 per cent return. The 


| stock, moreover, must carry substantial | 
| voting powers, giving the Corporation | 


| voice in the management of the bank. In 


| the two banks thus far formed the Gov- 
| ernment has a 50 per cent control. 


There are two ways in which the stock | 


| purchasing powers of the Corporation can 
| help banks. The Corperation will fur- 


| Nish haif of the capital for a new bank | 


‘which may become the successor of old 
| banks, or the Corporation will under cer- 


tain conditions help restore the capital | 


structure of an existing bank. 
| The conditions under which the first 
type of action will be taken by the Corpo- 
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Foreclosures on Homes Are Fewer 
But Farm Evictions Show Increase 


|: trae estate foreclosure proceedings 

during 1932 were 2749 per cent 
higher than in 1926, but with one ex- 
ception the monthly figures have de- 
clined since the opening of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board in October. 
The Board's operation has had to await 
legislative action in all but eight States, 
but, despite this handicap it has already 
invested over $21,000,000 in the home 
mortgage field. 

These facts were revealed in a state- 
ment issued March 31 by the Board. 
They ere based on data gathered 
through a survey covering 414 selected 
communities comprising 38.2 per cent of 
the total population of the United States. 

Hearings have been in progress before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on the proposal (8S, 6) to repeal 


the Federal Home Loan Bank Act of | 


July 22, 1932. This measure has been 
before a subcommittee of which Senator 
Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, is chairman. 
| The repeal bill is sponsored by Senator 
| Borah (Rep.), of Idaho. 
| Foreclosures on farms have been 2.3 
times as numerous as such action on 
homes, the Board's statement said, not- 


' withstanding that there are on homes 


Tee Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, ‘Cc. 
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|'REDUCING FUNDS 


PAID TO VETERANS 


| 
Executive Orders Drafted to 
Reduce Federal Benefits 
400 Million Dollars 


A REDUCTION of $400,000,000 in veter- 
ans’ benefits paid by the Government 
was forecast March 31 by Lewis Douglas, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, after 
he had laid the proposed executive orders 
embodying the reduction before President 
Roosevelt. 

Director Douglas said that he expected 
the orders to be signed April 1 and to take | 
effect immediately along with the 15 per 
cent cut in the pay of Federal employes. | 
Besides the $400,000,000 which he expects 
to save by cutting direct payments, Mr. 
Douglas said he hoped that another $50,- 
000,000 might be saved through an accom- 
panying reduction and reorganization of 
administrative work. 

Orders for the reduction in benefits, al- 
lowances and pensions were drafted into 
final shape by the Budget Bureau and the 
Veterans’ Administration on March 31. 
They were then laid before a conference 
of leaders of veterans’ organizations. After | 
discussions with the Government’s repre- | 
sentatives, the veterans emerged from the 
conference saying that they had been un- | 
able to obtain any revision or relaxing of 
the Budget Bureau’s plan. The orders 
were then taken to the White House for 
approval. 


Federal Obligation 
To Share Expense of | 
Unemployment Relief 








Senate Advocates Donation 
Of Funds to States ‘for 


Local Aid; Conference on 
Public Works Plan Called 


National responsibility to help méet the 
increasing demand for unemployment re- 
lief is recognized in legislation now in 
process of enactment by Congress, already 
| through the Senate and to be taken up 
promptly by the House, which would make | 
available $500,000,000 in the form of grants | 
to the States. 

It is not a loan. Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, introducing the bill, said: 
“These are outright gifts to the several 
States. (Full text of bill is printed on 
page 4.) 


: be 2) ge Grants 
Tn'this thé pending bill differs 


from previous Federal advances for relief 
of distress. These have been conditional 
in many ways, looking to some form of 
direct or indirect return. 

Speaker Rainey (Dem.), of Illinois, said 
| March 31 that there is no doubt about the 

passage of the Wagner bill in the House 
| within a week. He said that it would be 
| referred to the Ways and Means Commit- 
| tee April 3, and would come up in the 
| House probably April 4 or 5. The Speaker 
added that as it involves a bond issue 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion it would not affect efforts to balance 
the Treasury budget. 

Asked whether he preferred loans to 
| States or the direct grants as proposed in 
the bill, he repiied that “it does not make 
much difference whether you loan or give 
| if the States do not pay it back.” 

Public Works Plan 

At a conference with representatives of 
organized labor called by the Secretary 
of Labor, Frances Perkins, March 31, there 
was also discussed a public works plan 
| described as having .the twofold purpose 
|of reducing the cost of unemployment re- 
lief and providing direct and indirect em- 
ployment for approximately 1,000,000 
workers through necessary works that 
could be started in the course of a year 
by Federal, State and municipal govern- 
ments involving an aggregate cost of more 
than $1,000,000,000. 

About 4,100,000 families and 600,000 
single persons are receiving public relief 
| in cértain sections of the United States in | 
which Federal funds were available and | 
which contain about three-fourths of the | 
total population. Approximately $52,000,- 
|000 was expended from Federal funds for 
relief during March, this being from 75 to 
80 per cent of the total amout spent. Re- 
lief agencies in 124 cities expended about | 
$300,000,000 during 1932, an increase of 78 | 
per cent since 1931. 

Two Funds Provided | 

The needed fund ‘under the proposed 
emergency relief legislation pending in| 
Congress is to be raised by authorizing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
borrow from the Treasury on its deben- 

tures. Its distribution will be under a) 








1.) 
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fmore than two times as many outstand- 
ing mortgages as on farm property. 

The reduction in the number of fore- 
closures which has occurred since Oc- 
tober is especially noticeable in districts 
where there are home financing insti- 
tutions belonging to the Home Loan 
Bank System. 

Favorable influences of the System 
have extended not only through the 
actual granting of loans but also be- 
cause knowledge that money for home 
refinancing is available has caused 
mortgage holders to withhold foreclo- 
sures pending the action of the System. 

Further expansion of the System into 
areas where money for home refinancing 
is scarce is expected on a large scale in 
the near future. The Board had been 
unable to approve applications for lines 
of credit since March 4 because of the 
absence of a quorum and 1,400 appli- 
cations are now awaiting its action. 

The Board’s statement follows: 

“The Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board has completed its real estate fore- 
closure survey covering, month by month, 
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In Purchasing of 
Security Issues 


Legislative Program Under 
Way to Abolish Practices 
Which Have Cost Nation 
25 Billions in 14 Years 


Full Data Are Sought 
In Advertising Matter 


Hearings Begun by Committee 
Of House; Authority Asked 
In Senate to Make Broad In- 
quiry Into Security Sale 


President Roosevelt and Congress in the 
past week got under way a legislative pro- 
gram to stamp out a iraffic which is esti- 
mated to have cost the American people 
$25,000,000,000 in worthless or undesirable 
stocks and bonds during the last 14 years, 

Almost half of the $50,000,000,000 in se- 
curities which have been floated in this 
country between 1919 and the end of 1932 
have been undesirable or worthless and the 
annual flotation of wildcat securities is 
about $500,000,000 a year, the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce was told 
when it opened hearings March 31 on this 
program. 

The President’s Plan 

To bring an end to this traffic President 
Rooseveit sent to Congréss on March 30 a 
bill requiring any individual or company 
selling a new issue of securities to file with 
the Federal Trade Commission informa- 
tion, signed by all directors of the issuing 
company, concerning the assets behind the 
securities; similar information would be 
required in advertisements of securities; 
and false statements would lay the direc- 
tors liable to recovery from them by in- 
vestors of the amounts paid for the securi- 
ties, besides subjecting them to penalties 
under the law, including fine or imprison- 
ment or both. 

Besides requiring the filing with the 
Federal Trade Commission of information 
on tHe assets back of security issues ang 
the condition of the company issuing them, 
the bill would require that such informa 
tion be given in advertisements of the see 
curities for sale. > 

Covers All Advertising 

This regulation covers not only ne 
paper and magazine..advertisements, 
also radio and long distance telephone 
conversations across State lines that are 
designed to sell the securities. (The full 
text of the bill and of the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress asking passage of such 
legislation appears on page 7.) 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, introduced in the 
Senate March 31, a resolution direct- 
ing that Committee to make a 
thorough and compiete investigation of the 
business of issuing, offering and selling 
securities, of the conduct of security ex- 
changes and their memberships; of se- 
curity trading practices, and the effect of 
all such business operations and practices 
upon interstate and foreign commerce. 

The resolution was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Committee April 1. 

Text of Resolution 

The resolution reads as follows: 

“Resolved, that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, in addition to the 
authority granted under S. Res. 239, 72nd 
Congress, agreed to June 21, 1932, and 
further continued by S. Res. 371, 72nd 
Congress, agreed to Feb. 28, 1933, shall 
have authority and is hereby directed 

“1. To make a thorough and complete 
investigation of the operation by any per- 
son, firm, copartnership, company, asso- 
ciation, corporation or other entity, of the 
business of banking, financing and extend- 
ing credit; and of the business of issuing, 
offering or selling securities; 

“2. To make a thorough and complete 
investigation of the business conduct of 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
Municipal Relief 
From Debt Proposed 


Bills Offer Plans for Creditor 
Adjustments and Moratorium 


Proposals for the relief of municipali- 
ties which are finaricially embarrassed are 
under consideration by the House Judici- 
ary Committee, which held a hearing 
March 30 on a bill (H. R. 3083) to pro- 
vide means for such municipalities to 
make adjustments with their creditors. 
The bill was introduced by Representa- 
tive Wilcox (Dem.), of West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Another measure (H. R. 4311), intro- 
duced by Representative McLeod (Rep.), 
of Detroit, Mich., provides for similar ad- 
justments with creditors and in addition 
would provide for the granting of a mora- 
torium to municipalities. 

The hearing is scheduled to be resumed 
April 4. 

The moratorium provision of the Mc- 
Leod bill. its major point of difference 
from the Wilcox measure, provides that 


|any municipality in default on its funded 
| obligations may petition a Federal court 


of bankruptcy for a moratorium on its 


| indebtedness for a total period not to ex- 


ceed four years. 

At any time during this period of mora- 
torium the court may direct that available 
funds of the municipality shall be di- 
rected to the payment of its indebted- 
ness. 

Under the Wilcox plan it would be nec- 
essary for the creditors holding more than 
one-half of the indebtedness of a mue 
nicipality to agree with the municipality 
on a plan for adjustment of their claims. 
A petition, including this plan of adjust- 
ment, may then be submitted to the 
proper court; and, on the acceptance of 
the adjustment.by three-fourths of the 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 
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Fraudulent Plan 
For Settling of 
~ Mythical Estate 


Thousands Induced to Give! 
Money on Alleged Claims | 
To So-called ‘Jennings 
Estate’ in England 


All persons in the United States, in- 
cluding in some instances a majority of 
‘all the inhabitants of a whole town or 
village, who have been induced to sub- 
‘scribe to a general fund for the prosecu- 
tion of claims to the so-called “Jennings 
estate” in England have been misled and 
vare victims of a fraud. 

At least 5,000 persons in the United 
‘States, in addition to hundreds in Great 


Britain, Canada, South Africa, Australia, | 
‘New Zealand and elsewhere, have been | 
victimized by confidence men in being 
persuaded to contribute funds to pursue 
‘purely mythical claims, according to a 
statement issed March 29 by the Depart- | 
‘ment of State. 


. . Thousands of Inquiries i} 
embodied in the Departfent’s statement, | || 





whicl /ollows in full text: 


The American Consul at London, Na- ||| 


thaniel P. Davis, has reported to the De- 


partment that in recent years British offi- | |} 
cials, the American Embassy at London, ||) 


and the American Consulate General in 
London, have received thousands of in- | 
quiries from would-be claimants in the} 


United States relative to the so-called ||| 


“Jennings Estate,” and that there are 


probably no fewer than 5,000 persons in ||} 


the United States alone who have been 
led to believe that they are entitled to a 
share of this estate. In addition to this | 
number, there are also hundreds of aspi- | 
rants in Great Britain, Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand and else- 
where. 

In certain sections of the United States 
mass meetings have been held where appa- 
rently a majority of the inhabitants of a 
whole town or village have been induced to 
‘subscribe to the general fund for the pros- | 


ecution of claims to the Jennings estate. || 


Consul Davis reports that all these persons 
“have been misled and are victims of a 
fraud. 

The most recent plea of the would-be | 


Jennings heirs was rejected on Jan. 27,|] 


1933, when a distinguished Justice of the 
“High Court of Chancery in England’ is- 
“sued an order dismissing the action as 
frivolous and vexatious, and an abuse of 
the process of the court. 


Effect of Court Action 


This latest action of the court should 
make it absolutely clear that persons in 
the United States who are induced to con- 
“tribute money in the hope of obtaining a 
“share in the Jennings estate, are being de- 
frauded and that the use of the mails for 
“such purposes, at least in spirit if not in 
jetter, constitutes a violation of the laws 
of the United States, Consul Davis added. 

The American Consul General in Lon- 
con has made every possible effort to dis- 
courage persons in the United States from 
Xxontributing funds toward the prosecution 
of claims to estates which do not exist. 
So many inquiries have been received by. 
.British officials regarding the Jennings, | 
*Drake, Blake, and other estates, that they 
have become a standing joke—or would 
-be a joke if it were not for the thousands 
‘of innocent people who have been cruelly 
‘victimized by “confidence men” in being 
persuaded to contribute funds they could 
ill afford to pursue these purely mythical 
claims. Consul Davis expresses regret that 
every person in the United States who has 
‘an idea that he is entitled to a share in 
an old unsettled estate in Great Britain 
cannot be convinced, once and for all, 
that the expenditure of funds without 
definite proof of the existence of an estate 
and his right to a share thereof is abso- 
lutely useless. 


History of Estate 


The report to the Department gives the 
fcllowing history of the “Jennings Estate”: 

“William Jennings died in 1798 and 
left what is reported to have been a con- 
siderable fortune. The real estate went 
to one George William Augustus Curzon 
from whom the Howe family was de- 
sscended, and the personal property was 
divided between Lady Andover and Wil- 
‘liam Lygon. Sir William Lygon, seventh 
-Earl Beauchamp, is said to be the living 
descendant of the persons who inherited 
the personal property. 

“During the past 100 years, numerous 
efforts have been made to upset the orig- 
inal distribution of the property. Several 
‘Suits have been brought against the Howe 
family and the action has in every case 
been dismissed and the costs of the pro- 
ceeding charged to the plaintiffs. 


Issuance of Summons 


“On Nov. 5, 1931, a writ of summons 
was issued naming Eunice Elizabeth 
Barnett, of Norfolk, Va., as plaintiff, and 
Earl Beauchamp as defendant. The ob- 
ject of the writ was stated to be to prove 
that heirs in the United Scac \ uae 
scendants of ancestors who w: wer 
of kin to Williams Jennings than were 
Lady Andover and William Lygon, and 
‘that the personal property had therefore 
been improperly distribluted. The attor- 
neys for Earl Beauchamp agreed to ac- 
cept service of the writ of summons, stat- 
ing that they did not wish it to be said 
that they were dodging the issue. When | 
the case came before the High Court on} 
Jan. 27, 1933, it was disposed of in about 
five minutes, as described above. 

~~. “The personal property which can be 
traced as coming from the Jennings es- 
tate‘amounts to only a few thousand | 
dollars, whereas reports in the United 
States have estimated it as being in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000,000. Such reports are, 
of course, absurd.” 


Prohibition Convention Act 


Held Valid in Michigan 


Lansing, Mich.—The Supreme Court of 
Michigan has held constitutional the re- 
cently enacted statute setting up machin- 
ery for a State convention for the ratifi- 
cation of the prohibition repeal amend- 
ment. It denied a petition for a writ of 
mandamus sought to restrain the Secre- 
tary of State from certifying the issue on 
the Spring election ballot. The statute 
provides for the election of delegates on 
April 3 and the holding of the convention 
.on April 10. 

In a short order denying the petition 
‘the court stated that the statute “though 
‘technically irregular in some particulars 
sis not subject to the constitutional objec- 
‘tion against it. It provides a practical, 
expeditious and economical method by 
+which the electors of this State can ex- 
‘press themselves in passing upon the rati- 
‘fication or rejection of the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


‘ 
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Reopened Banks Release More Funds---Sellers of Stocks and Bonds “Beware!” ---Regulation 
Proposed on Security Sales---Half Billion Dollars for Direct Relief by Federal Government 


* * 


ORE BANKS REOPEN — For the first time 
M since 1836, the Government is participating in 

commercial banking. Two banks — the, Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, and the First National Bank 
of Cleveland—in which the Government has a part 
interest, have been set up and are functioning. Other 
such banks are in prespect. ; 

Meanwhile plans for permanent improvements in 
the banking system are under way. Security of the 
depositor is to be the point of attack. The Federal 
Reserve Board has made public a memorandum on 
the possibility of unifying all commercial banks in 
one national system, a move which the Board declares 
must come with any basic improvement. 

Reopening of banks continues, freeing more of the 
deposits not previously released. Secretary Woodin 
announces that 256 national banks have been re- 
opened on an unrestricted basis since March 15. 

Restricted reopening of Federal reserve member 
banks which are in the hands of conservators was: per- 
mitted by a regulation issued March 28. There are 
about 1,300 national banks not yet open to which the 
order may apply. 

* 


UPERVISION OF SECURITY SALES. Stating 

S it was but one step in his purpose to protect 

investors and depositors, President Roosevelt in 

a special message to Congress March 29 recommended 

enactment of a law for Federal supervision of “traffic 
in investment securities in interstate commerce.” 

Pointing out that the Federal Government can not 
and should not take any action that might be con- 
strued as guaranteeing or assuring the soundness of 
securities, he stated there was, however, an obligation 
to insist that every issue sold in interstate commerce 
should be accompanied by full publicity and informa- 
tion. His purpose, he said, was “‘to protect the public 
with the least possible interference to public busi- 
ness.” 

The President promised further recommendations 
for legislation for better supervision of the purchase 
and sale of all properties on exchanges, commodity 
and stock, and said he would also recommend meas- 
ures to “correct unethical and unsafe practices” on 
the part of officers and directors of banks and other 
corporations. 

Accompanying the message was a bill to carry out 
the President’s suggestions. It was immediately in- 
troduced in both Houses. It provides that before the 
securities affected may be offered for sale in inter- 
state commerce all needful information must be filed 
with the Federal Trade Commission. 

The statement must be signed by the promoters, 
principal officers and directors of the issuing corpora- 
tion. The signers are jointly and severally liable to 
the purchasers for damages in the event of material 
misrepresentation. Advertisements of issues are re- 
quired to carry definite informative facts. 

In.the President’s words his proposal “adds to the 
ancient rule of caveat emptor, the further doctrine 
‘let the seller also beware.’ ” 

The measure is officially explained as fashioned 
much on the lines of existing laws in other countries, 
such as the British Companies Act, the Belgian Act, 
and laws of France. Many of its provisions are taken 
from the Uniform Sales of Securities Act, drafted by 


representatives of 36 States and twice_approved by - 


the American Bar Association. 

A conflict of opinion has developed as to just what 
securities the proposed law shall apply. Senator Rob- 
inson, of Arkansas, holds it should cover both old 
and new. Framers of the bill, however, contend it 
is applicable only to new issues. 


= * 


OBS AND RELIEF. The President’s relief pro- 
J gram moved forward with the enactment of his 
forestation measure March 31 and passed by the 
Senate March 30 of the Wagner measure for a Fed- 


a = 


eral advance of $500,000,000 to the States for unem- 
ployment relief. - 

The Wagner bill makes available to the States half 
a billion dollars to meet their relief problems. Two 
bases of relief are provided. In the first instance 
every State may receive an amount equal to one-third 
of the money expended for relief purposes during the 
preceding three-month period. Two-fifths of the ap- 
propriation are to be so distributed. The remaining 
$300,000,000 is available to the States on the basis of 
approved needs. 


The bill ends the practice of loans for relief by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, although it still 
will be the agency for the required funds through the 
sale of its debentures. The fund will be dispensed by 
a Federal emergency relief administrator. 


In introducing the-measure Senator Wagner stated 
to the Senate that “both grants are outright gifts 
from the Federal Government to the several States.” 

The measure will be sent to the House April 3. 


The forestation act as passed is limited to two 
years. It is designed to employ some 250,000 of the 
now idle in work in the national forests, State pre- 
serves and in certain instances private lands. The 
maximum dollar-a-day wage to which labor objected 
was eliminated and the matter of pay left to the 
President. 


Budget Director Douglas in a statement to the 
Senate estimated that about $149,000,000 is available 
for the project from unobligated construction appro- 
priations. Administrative details of the plan are left 
to the executive departments. The Department of 
Labor is working out recruitment, the Army plan- 
ning the assembly camp feature, and Interior the 
actual afforestation program. 


_ = 


EDERAL PAY CUTS. All Federal salaries were 
F cut 15 per cent effective April 1 by an executive 
order issued March 28. It includes both the civil 
and military branches and effects an estimated saving 
of about 40 million dollars between now and the end 
of the current fiscal year, or some 125 million annu- 
ally. The order applies only to the present fiscal pe- 
riod ending June 30, but will be reissued then to cover 
the next six months. 


The President’s action was based on the provisions 
of the recent economy act which instructed him to 
investigate the cost of living for the six months ended 
June 30, 1928, and to effect pay reductions in pro- 
portion. He found that the living cost index is now 
21.7 as compared to the base period and imposed the 
permissible maximum cut of 15. per cent. 


In effect the new order reduces Government pay 
actually between 6 and 7 per cent in most instances, 
as Government employes have been working for some- 
time under the payless 30 day furlough plan. This 
diminishes their original pay 8 per cent which is 
absorbed in the new reduction. 


=“ & 


ARM CREDIT AGENCIES MERGED. By an 
Executive Order March 27 the President con- 
solidated the various Federal agricultural credit 

agencies, functioning in scattered departments and 
bureaus, into a new Farm Credit Administration. It 
was his first use of the far-reaching authority given 
him by Congress to consolidate and abolish overlap- 
ping and duplicated governmental activities. 

The order abolishes the Farm Board and officially 
ends its stabilizing operations, which were actually 
suspended a year ago. The new bureau merges what 
is left of the Farm Board with its cooperative loans, 
the Farm Loan Board with its Federal land banks, 
intermediate credit banks, and joint stock land banks, 
the latter slated for liquidation. It absorbs the crop 





In Three Year Program | 


Fuel for Airplanes Derived From Coal 


A naval construction program to bring | 


Being Tested by British Air Squadron 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES * * 


production loan and seed loan office of the Agriculture 
Department and the special farm loan emergency 
functions of the Treasury and Agriculture. Also it 
takes over the regional agricultural credit corpora- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


The order becomes effective in 61 days unless vetoed 
by either House of Congress. Henry’ Morgenthau Jr. 
is governor of the new establishment. An immediate 
saving of two million dollars a year is anticipated 
and two million more of unexpended funds of the 
various agencies is impounded and returned to the 
Treasury. 

In his message to Congress announcing the plan 
the President said its “controlling importance is the 
maintaining of the long-standing policy of the Federal 
Government to maintain and strengthen a sound and 
permanent system of agricultural credit.” 


x * 


HE RAILROAD PROGRAM. Indications from 

the White House are that the railroad program 

may be put forward within a few days or a 
week. Admittedly it is a complicated and difficult 
problem. Groups are working on it but little is al- 
lowed to become public. 


About the only definite thing is that there will be 
a “coordinator,” one head with regional men under 
his direction. The President does not contemplate an 
extensive Federal operation, or an expensive one. He 
is driving directly at the elimination of duplicated 
facilities and tieing in all transportation agencies 
under Government supervision.\ It is not the Presi- 
dent’s intention to abolish the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Farm interests, as represented by the American 
Farm Bureau, the National Grange and the National 
Farmers’ Union, have urged the President to incorpo- 
rate in his plan safeguards against increased costs 
of motor transport. In a memorandum submitted to 
Mr. Roosevelt March 30 these organizations urged 
that no attempt be made at this time to regulate 
rates of contract or private motor carriers until it 
can be shown that such regulation is necessary to 
reduce rates in the interest of consumer and producer. 


: = 


ARM MORTGAGE RELIEF — The President’s 
F plan for relief of farmers through Federal re- 
financing of mortgages is nearing completion. 
It will be given to Congress in a message early this 
week. Mr. Roosevelt will try to avoid setting up any- 
thing like a new Federal credit bank. He wants to 
use existing agencies and overcome in some way the 
inability of existing farm loan banks to issue consoli- 
dated bonds that would have a blanket mortgage the 
country over. In any event, no extensive new ma- 
chinery will be created. 


S..& 


REATY STRENGTH NAVY. Approved by the 

Secretary; of the Navy and Administration lead- 

_ers in Congress, a Navy building program will 
be laid before the President this week. No first-line 
ships are contemplated. With the exception of one 
aircraft carrier, the proposed construction would be 
confined to the lighter-type vessels, such as cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines. In this category the 
Navy is now not only below the strength allowed by 
the London Treaty, but ranks under both Great Brit- 
ain and Japan. 

The entire cost is placed at $230,000,000, to be 
spread over a three-year period. Plans for the pro- 
jected vessels have been worked out by the Navy De- 
partment, and if President Roosevelt approves the 
proposal it would be expedited through Congress in 
order that construction could be begun as an aid in 
the employment situation. That is one of its immedi- 
ate objects, according to Representative Vinson, 
chairman of the House Naval Committee, who will 
sponsor the measure. 
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, Oil Stabilization 


By Joint Federal 
And State Action 


Closing of ‘Flush Pools’ 


And Legislation to Permit. 
Presidential Cooperation 
Suggested by Conference 


A program for stabilization of the oil 
industry was presented, March 29, to the 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, 
by three committees representing the Gov- 
ernors of the oil-producing States, the oil 
and gas associations of independent pro-= 
ducers and the major oil and gas com- 
panies. The program was. agreed upon 
after a series of conferences beginning 


The representatives of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of California and 
of the Independent Petroleum Association 
of Texas did not agree to the recommen- 


|] | dations. 


The program as adopted asked Presi- 
| dent Roosevelt to call upon the Governors 
of California, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
| and New Mexico to close all flush pools 
jin their respective States until April 15. 
The President also was requested to recs 
ommend to Congress emergency legisla- 
tion authorizing him to appoint a per- ' 
sonal representative to cooperate with the 
State authorities in bringing about com- 
pliance on the part of the States with the 
program recommended by the conference, 

Text of Recommendations 


The program was reported to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by a committee of 
15, of which Governor Landon, of Kan- 
sas, was chairman, as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior: The 
three committees respectively representing 
(1) the Governors of the oil- roducing 
| States or their duly authorized delegates; 
(2) the oil and gas associations repre- 
senting independent producers of oil and 
gas in the United States, and (3). the 
major oil and gas producing and import- 
ing companies, after conferring together, 
have unanimously agreed to recommend 
the following program to you, in order to 
meet the existing emergency in the oil 
and gas industry and to provide the basis 


||| for conservation and scientific future de- 


velopment of the oil and gas resources 
of our country: p 

A. To meet the existing emergency, the 
committees unanimously recommend: 

1. That the President of the United 
States be requested to transmit this report 
to the Governors of California, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico, and 
to call upon them immediately to close 
all flush pools in their respective States 


| | until the 15th day of April next, excepting 


| wells producing more than 10 per cent of 
water, which would be damaged irrepa< 
rably by a complete shutdown. 


Cooperation of Governors 


| 2, That the President of the United 
| States be requested to call upon the Gov- 
ernors and Legislatures of the principal 
| oil-producing States which have no adee 
quate or no general conservancy statute 
|to adopt such a statute immediately in 
|order to further the conservation and 
scientific and more orderly development 
of the oil and gas resources of such States 
and in order to enable full cooperation 
toward those ends between all the prin- 
cipal producing States. 

3. That the President of the United 


| States be requested immediately to rec- 


ommend to Congress the adoption of a 
law prohibiting the transportation in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce of any oil 


|}| or the products thereof produced or man- 


| ufactured in any State in violation of the 
laws thereof, and providing adequate pen- 
alties for violations of the .said law. 

4. That the President of the United 
States be requested (a) to require strict 
enforcement of the Federal gasoline tax 





\}/and pipe-line tax and vigorous prosecu- 


tion of evaders thereof, so long as the 
|said taxes remain in effect, and (b) to 
instruct the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to ascertain, at the time of collecting the 


|}| tax, the consignor, consignee, destination 


|and quantity being shipped by each re- 
| finery, and (c) to instruct the said Bu- 
| reau to transmit the said information to 


' [Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 








the United States up to its strength allo- 
cated by the Treaty of London and con- 
templating $230,000,000 for building vessels, 
spread over a period of three years, of 
which $46,000,000 would be used the first 
year, is planned to be laid before Presiden: 
Roosevelt April 4. 

Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Mill- 
edgeville, Ga., chairman of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, authorized 
this statement April 1, as the result of con- 
ferences regarding the naval construction 
policy with the Secretary of the Navy, 
Claude A. Swanson; Speaker Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill, and the ma- 
jority leader of the House, Representative 
Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn. Mr. 
Vinson said the program has their support. 

Mr. Vinson said the construction con- 
templated during the three-year period 
includes 20 destroyers, 5 light cruisers, 4 
submarines, and 1 aircraft carrier. In 
those types of naval craft, he said, the 
United States is today in third place, with 
Great Britain in first and Japan in second 
rank. My. Vinson said the program has 
two main objectives, namely: Building up 
the Navy to the strength authorized by 
the London treaty, an dto increase em- 
ployment in this country. 


——— ‘ 


Employment of Relatives 
Limited in Post Offices 


Joseph C. O'Mahoney, First Assistant 
Postmaster General, March 31, sent in- 
structions to postmasters at all third-class 
offices notifying them that the employ- 
ment of immediate members of their fami- 
lies at such offices must cease beginning 
May 1 next. 

The order affects offices having either 
annual clerk hire or separating allowances 
of $240 or more or where these combined 
allowances equal this sum or more. In 
place of members of their families, post- 
masters must select competent, deserving, 
unemp!'oyed persons, preference being 
given to those with dependents. 


Speaker Rainey Forecasts 
Adjournment About June 1 


Congress will adjourn the present ex- 
traordinary session after the completion 
of the President's emergency legislation 
program, which means about June 1, ac- 
| cording to Speaker Rainey 
| Carrollton, Ill. 


~, 


Airplane fuel made from coal is to be 
| used by one of the British home defense 
air squadrons, according to a report to 
| the Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner James Sommerville at Lon- 
don, and the use of ethyl or grain alcohol 


as a substitute for gasoline in automobile 
engines is described in a bulletin issued 
by the Bureau of Standards. 

The British Ministry of Air has con- 
tracted for a year’s supply of the new 
petrol made from coal, Mr. Sommerville 
reported. 

The new pettrol is a by-product of an 
industry primarily making a smokeless 
fuel and is said to be cheaper than oil 
| from coal made by a hydrogenation proc- 
ess. The company manufacturing the 
petrol is said already to have made and 
| marketed more than 4,000 tons. 


High Anti-knock Value 


The Air Ministry stated recently that 
the year’s supply “will be ample for fly- 
| ing tests.” The company’s chemists have 
been working for some time to solve the 
problem of developing a refining process 
|to satisfy the most exact requirements. 
| The problem is now entirely solved, ac- 
|cording to company officials, and a coal 


petrol suitable for the most advanced | 


types of modern high compression engines, 
running under service conditions, has been 
made available. It is claimed that this 
new kind of petrol has the highest anti- 
knock values of any petrol on the British 
market, requires no additional chemicals 
and has a negligible gum content. 


In describing the use of ethyl or grain. 


alcohol as a substitute for gasoline in 
automobiles, the Bureau of Standards 
|stated that such engines can not be 
started cold with alcohol alone in freezing 
weather. 

Relative Power 


When used in the same engine, gaso- 
/line and alcohol will deliver about the 
|same maximum horsepower. Since al- 
|cohol contains less energy than gasoline, 
| the engine, when suitably adjusted to give 
|maximum horsepower with each fuel, will 
|require about one and one-half gallons 
of alcohol to equal one gallon of gasoline 
in total power output. 


When alcohol is mixed or blended with | 


gasoline, there is for each blend some 


alcohol. The smaller the proportion of 
alcohol in the blend and the greater the | 
content of Water in the alcohol used, the 


higher will be the temperature of separa- | 
tion. Thus, using commercial 95 per cent | 
alcohol, mixtures containing less than 25 
per cent of alcohol will separate at or- 
dinary temperatures. 


Blending Problems 

To make alcohol-gasoline blends con- | 
taining less than 10 per cent of alcohol, | 
it is necessary to use absolute alcohol or | 
to add some blending agent, such as ether, 
acetone, aromatics, or higher alcohols. If | 
such mixtures collect small amounts of | 
moisture by leakage or “sweating” of 
tanks, they will separate into two layers 
with the alcohol at the bottom. Under 
these conditions, carburetor trouble would | 
be experienced and starting might be im- 
possible in cold weather. The develop- 
ment of more efficient blending agents 
may reduce the tendency of absorbed | 
moisture to cause separation of alcohol- | 
gasoline blends. 

Blends of alcohol and gasoline contain- 
ing less than 15 per cent of alcohol some- 
times can be substituted for gasoline with- 
out readjustment of carburetors. These | 
blends give leaner fuel-air mixtures than 
gasoline alone; hence if the carburetor 
is adjusted for an over-rich mixture, as 
is commonly the case, the alcohol blend 
substituted for gasoline may give equal 
fuel economy. 

Corrosive Factor 

Alcohol is an antiknock fuel and al-| 
cohol-gasoline blends knocks less readily 
than the same gasoline without the alco- 
hol; therefore they can be used in high- 
compression engines. The addition of 15 | 
per cent of alcohol to a gasoline will im- 
prove its knock rating about as much as 
the difference between the usual premium 
and nonpremium gasolines, or about 3 
cents worth at retail prices. 

Alcohol and fuels containing alcohol 
may be corrosive to some metals used in 
fuel tanks and fuel lines, although not 
sufficiently so to prevent the use of such 
fuels in cars as they are now made. New 
fuel systems designed for use with alco- | 
hol-gasoline blends should be made from 
metals not subject to this corrosion. | 


Cost of Alcohol 
Ethyl alcohol can be made from grain, | 








|; Commission said in announcing the ap- 


Atlantic air flights having confirmed the 
importance of Seville as an airébase, a 
large dirigible airport will have been com- 
pleted near the city about June 1, accord- 
ing to a report from Assistant Commer- 
cial Attache Julian C. Greenup, Madrid. 

Seville has been chosen as a suitable 
base because of its location in Southern | 
Spain, its low altitude, separation from | 
the scacoast and mountains, and its prox- | 
imity to railway and marine transporta- 
tion and industrial activities. The mete- 
orological conditions are said to be fa- | 
vorable. 

The airport will be constructed by the | 
Ministry of Public Works at a cost of | 
about 800,000 pesetas, including buildings 
and ‘vorks on the field. Spanish materials 
will be used as much as possible.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


H. L. Pettey Is Designated 
To Radio Commission Post | 


Herbert L. Pettey, of Kansas City, Mo., 
was appointed Secretary of the Federal 
Radio Commission March 31. He has been 
actively engaged in the radio industry 
in various capacities for several years, the 





pointment. 


A. V. Dalrymple Named 


Director of Prohibition | 


A. V. Dalrymple, of California, on March | 
31, was appointed Director of the Federal 
Prohibition Bureau to succeed Amos W.)| 
W. Wpodcock. | 

Mr.' Woodcock was sworn in April 1 as | 
an assistant attorney general in the De- | 
partment of Justice. | 


= Sse | 








of the distillation of petroleum or coal. | 


|To produce one gallon of alcohol requires | 


about 25 pounds.of either grain or mo- 
lasses; hence the cost per gallon of al- | 
cohol from these sources can hardly be | 
less than the cost of 25 pounds of grain 
or molasses. This permits a comparison 
between the cost of alcohol and gasoline. | 

In certain countries the cost per gallon | 
of gasoline considerably exceeds that of | 
alcohol. Under such conditions the use | 
of alcohol-gasoline blends for fuel pur- ' 


temperature below which the mixture will potatoes, molasses, or from various vege- poses is economically justified, provided | 


(Dem.), of | separate into layers, the upper layer being | table by-products. 


It can be made also | 


the technical difficulties are satisfactorily 


‘mainly gasoline and the lower layer mostly | from natural gas and from by-products met, 
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Proposed Power 
To Stop Exports 
Of War Material 


Congress Again Studying 
Plan; Views Presented by 
Sponsors and Objections 


Voiced by Others 
Another attempt to enact a proposal to 


authorize the Executive to prohibit exports 
of arms and munitions of war from the 


United States under certain conditions is | 


being made in Congress. The proposal was 
advocated by the previous administration 
and is supported also by the present ad- 
ministration. 

The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, by adoption of the McReynolds reso- 
lution March 28, 15 to 6, has renewed the 
movement and plans to seek a special rule 
to expedite action in the House. 

Sponsor of the resolution is Representa- 
tive McReynolds (Dem.), of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., chairman of the committee, acting 
in cooperation with the Department of 
State. There is opposition within the 


~ committee as well as outside, the leaders 


of the opposition in the Committee being 
Representatives Tinkham (Rep.), of. Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, 
a2. 
Breach of Neutrality 
The Committee’s action tollowed a hear- 


ing March 28 at which Edwin M. Borchard, | 


professor of international law at Yale Uni- 
versity, said such power vested in the 
President might invite a breach of neu- 
trality. Edward A. Harriman, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and others spoke on various 
angles. Mr. Borchard read a letter from 
John Bassett Moore aaginst the resolution 
in its present form. 


Mr. Moore said the pending resolution | 


is opposed to thé settled policy and best 
interests of the United States and vio- 
lates provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. He said that if adopted, it would 
enable the President to make international 
engagements at his will, without the ad- 
vice or consent of the Senate, and to 
carry the United States into war without 
declaration of war by Congress. 
Group Interests 

“If the proposed measure becomes iaw,” 
he wrote, “no gift of prophecy is required 
to foretell what will follow. Groups moved 
by interest or swayed by ‘propaganda will 
clamor at the White House and at the 
Department of State for the unneutral 
application of the ban in favor of those 
whom they like or approve and against 
those they dislike or disapprove. We are 
assured that we may trust our authorities 
to resist such.importunities and to refrain 
from doing things that would involve the 
country in trouble. In other words, we 
are assured our authorities may be relied 
upon to refuse to exercise the powers so 
sweepingly conferred upon them. This is, 
indeed, a singular argument. 

“If the real purpose back of the pend- 
ing resolution is simply to prevent the 
United States from furnishing implements 
of war to those engaged in armed strife, 
that may readily be done by providing 
for a comprehensive, nonpartisan embargo 
on the shipment of arms to all countries 
engaged in armed strife, whether inter- 
national or civil. 

Foreign Embargoes 

“Such an embargo would naturally be 
announced and imposed by public procla- 
mation. Of this no foreign power could 
complain. There are already various 
countries which, in accordance with their 
laws, impose such a ban. This is entirely 
proper under international law. Whether 
such an inhibition would, without the 
cooperation of all other neutral nations, 
tend to limit the area, the destructiveness 
or the duration of wars, is a conjectural 
matter on which I do not now undertake 
to pass. 

“Nor do I intend to discuss the ques- 
tion how far such a policy may tend to 


render weaker nations, financially unable | 


to maintain munitions factories of their 
own, incapable of asserting or defending 
their rights against larger powers. Con- 
siderations such as these lie within the 
domain of policy. 

“The general bans, where they exist, 
are based upon the belief that, as the 
supply of arms and munitions constitutes 
a military aid, it is better and safer to 
forbid it altogether. In imposing upon 
itself such a restriction a 
within its undoubted rights and gives no 
just cause for reproach.” 

Representative Fish opposed the reso- 
lution on the ground it would put the 


* United States into the League of Nations. 


Text of Resolution 


The resolution as reported to the House | 


follows in full text: 
“Joint resolution to prohibit the exporta- 


tion of arms or munitions of war from the | 


United States under certain conditions. 
“Resolved by.the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of | 


America in Congress assembled, That 


. whenever the President finds that in any 


part of the world conditions exist such 
that the shipment of arms or munitions 
of war from countries which produce these 
commodities may promote or encourage 
the employment of force in the course of 
a dispute or conflict between nations, and, 
after securing the cooperation of such 
governments as the Preisdent deems 
necessary, he makes proclamation thereof, 


export, except under such limitations and 
exceptions as the President prescribes, any 
arms or munitions of war from any place 
in the United States to such country or 
countries as he may designate, until other- 
wise ordered by the President or by Con- 
gress. 

“Sec. 2. Whoever exports any arms or 
munitions of war in violation of section 1 
shall, on conviction, be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment 
not exceeding two years, or both.” 











Mortality Rate for Cities 
Is Lower Than Last Year 


The mortality rate in 85 cities for the 


week ended March 25 was 11.7 as against 


' Statistics, 


a rate of 13.5 for the corresponding week 
of last year, it was announced in the 
weekly report of the Division of Vital 
Bureau of the Census. The 
summary follows: 

Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with 
a total population of 37,000,000 for the 
week ended March 25, indicate a mor- 
tality rate of 11.7 as against a rate of 
13.5 for the corresponding week of last 
year. The highest rate (20.1) appears 
for Nashville, Tenn., and the lowest (5.6) 
for Duluth, Minn. The highest infant 
mortality rate (183) appears for Fall 


| River, Mass., and the lowest for Canton, 


. Knoxville, Tenn., 


Ohio, Duluth, Minn., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Lynn, Mass., Omaha, 
Nebr., Portland, Oreg. and Worcester, 
Mass., which reported no infant mor- 


' tality. 


The annual rate for 85 cities is 12.3 for 
the 12 weeks of 1933, as against a rate of 
12.6 for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


nation acts | 





| Legislative Program Under 
| Which Have Cost Nation 


such security exchanges and the membérs 
thereor; | 

“3. To make a thorough and complete | 
investigation of the practices with respect 
to the buying and selling and the bor- 
rowing and lending of securities which are | 
traded in upon the various security ex- 
changes, or on the over the counter mar- | 
ket, or on any other market, and of the | 
| values of such securities; and 

“4. To make a thorough and complete 
investigation of the effect of all such busi- 
hess operations and practices upon inter- 
state and foreign commerce, upon the in- | 
| dustrial and commercial credit structure 
of the United States, upon the operation 
|of the national banking system and the 
Federal Reserve System, and upon the 
market for securities of the United States 
| Government, and the desirability of the 
|exercise of the taxing power of the United 
| States with respect to any such business 
and any such securities, and the desira- 
bility of limiting or prohibiting the use of 
| the mails, the telegraph, the telephone and 
any other facilities of interstate commerce 
or communication with respect to any such 
| Operations and practices deemed fraudu- 
lent or contrary to the public. interest.” 

(The resolution here contains the cus- 








|ings and investigations and the employ- 
ment of assistants, except that there is no 
limitation on expenditures, the committee 
| being authorized “to take such testimony 


advisable.”’) 


Social Developments 
Behind the Program 


Huston Thompson, special representative 
of the Administration on this problem, 
declares that behind the program are 
three economic and social developments: 
Widespread popular diffusion of stocks 





Protecting the Purchasers 
of Security Issues 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


| matter, whether printed or spoken; 


| to be sound, such as those of the Federal 
tomary paragraph authorizing public hear- | 


and to make such expenditures as it deems | 








Way to Abolish Practices | 
25 Billions in 14 Years 





ties bill which 
study: 

“(a) The promoters, issuers, principal 
officers, and directors are required to sign 
registration statements to be filed with the 
Federal Trade Commission and are to be 
held jointly and severally liable to pur- 
chasers for any damages sustained in the 
event of misrepresentations of material 
facts contained in thé statements so filed; 

“(b) The bill does not attempt to pre- 
vent investment in speculative projects, 
inasmuch as many of the industrial de- 
| velopments in this country began as specu- 
lations. An effort is made, however, to 
draft the law in such manner that pros- 
pective investors are enabled to know the 
extent of the speculative features and have 
reasonable knowledge concerning the 
chances of success or failure; 

“(c) Full publiciity is required relating 
to factors essential to a reasonably accu- 
rate evaluation of the quality of the secu- 
rity offered by requiring that certain basic 
information appear in all advertising 


is submitted with this 


Government Securities 
Excluded From Plan 


“(d) Certain classes of securities known 


Government, as well as certain classes of 
transactions, such as judicial sales, are ex- 
empted frem the foregoing provisions in 
order not to hamper the normal course 
of legitimate business more than may be 
necessary to accomplish the desired regu- 
| lation of other classes; ‘ 

“(e) A fraud clause has been added to 
penalize fraud in the sale of securities ex- 
empted from the registration and publicity 
| provisions or the fraudulent manipulation 
| of sound securities; 
| “(f) A further provision has been in- 
cluded for the purpose of preventing the 
use of the United States mails or other in- 





and bonds, the inadequacy of State blue- 


practices, and the complicated financial 


wilders the average investor. 

In a special study of the economic and 
| legal aspects of the program Mr. Thomp- 
json calls it a move which “not only 
protects the savings of the workers and 
helps restore their confidence in our fi- 
nancial institution, but which would di- 
vert hundreds of millions of dollars from 
waste to legitimate industrial develop- 
ment.” 

Pointing out the problems raised by the 
simultaneous entrance of widespread pub- 
| lic investments and of complicated busi- 
ness structures, Mr. Thompson says: 
“Since time immemorial, persons with 
| funds to invest were considered capable of 
determining the soundness of business 
ventures but recent developments in the 
| field of business have been so rapid and 
so gigantic that even persons trained in 
one field are incapable of determining 
values in a related business. 

“Even trained accountants are unable 
to determine, without detailed investiga- 
j tions, the intrinsic value of securities of 
corporations whose property and activities 
extend into many States and foreign coun- 
tries. Numerous court decisions have em- 
phasized the need for clear, simple finan- 
cial statements which may be understood 
by the layman.” 


Sketches History of 
State Blue Sky Laws 


The first attempt to solve this problem 
was through State blue sky laws. Sketch- 
ing the history of these laws, Mr. Thomp- 
son said: 

“The first such legislation was enacted 
by Kansas in 1911 and was shortly after 
followed by similar 


two States, ‘Delaware, Nevada, and the 
Territories were without some type of law 
designed to regulate the sale of invest- 
ment securities. Delaware enacted a blue- | 
sky law during 1931 and only Nevada and 
|the Territories are without such legisla- 
| tion at present. 

“From the time the first Kansas statute 
of 1911 was attacked until 1917, the lower | 
Federal courts consistently held that such 
!laws, including those of Arkansas, Iowa, 
Michigan, West Virginia, 
and South Dakota were unconstitutional, 
| the blue-sky law of Florida alone being 
upheld by the Supreme Court of that 
State, from which decision no appeal was 
taken. 

“This type of legislation has saved or 
recovered for American investors millions 
of dollars that would otherwise Have been 
lost in worthless securities yet, notwith- 
standing these protective State: laws, there 
has never been a period in history when 
|the public has been so grossly mulcted of 
j accumulated savings by shrewd and con- 
|scienceless ‘securities’ manipulators, as 
|during recent years. 





| Factors Involved in 


Failure of State Laws 


| “The failure of State laws to cover all| | 
it shall be unlawful to export, or sell for | situations arises from a number of factors | purchases of wheat by buyers within the 


| which may be summarized as follows: 
| “(a) Lack of protective securities legis- 
|lation in one State and in all the Terri- | 
| tories, including the District of Columbia, 
and inadequate legislation in others. 

“(b) Lack of uniformity in the laws of 
the various States. 

“(c) Willingness of victims to ‘com- 
pound’ the offense or accept a compromise. | 

“(d) Evasions possible by conducting 
sales on an interstate basis. 

“One of the greatest obstacles in the 
| way of more effective enforcement of pro- | 
| tective security laws is the willingness of | 
| victims to forego prosecution upon the | 
promoter or dealer agreeing to refund part | 
of the purchase price. It often happens | 
that after the prosecuting attorney nas | 
prepared a satisfactory case against a} 
fraudulent promoter or dealer, the prose- | 
| cuting witness accepts a refund and the | 
lease fails for lack of sufficient evidence. | 
|This is known as ‘compounding’ and the | 
practice is so prevalent that many of the | 
more cautious and systematic of the| 
| fraudulent manipulators set aside insur- | 
ance funds for placating the more dan-| 
|gerous of the defrauded investors. Major | 
| Morgan K. Harris, of the Bureau for the 
| Investigation of Financial Frauds of New | 
| York City, has stated that many, ‘swindlers 
| put aside from one-tenth to one-third of 
the money they get to reimburse persons 
who demand an adjustment.” 

Many attempts, none of which have re- | 
ceived the approval of Congress, have been 
made to pass a national blue-sky law. 
According to Mr. Thompson the new bill 
is in some respects a composite of previous 
measures proposed to Congress. Outlining 
the purposes of the bill, he said: 

“Six basic features have been considered 
in drafting the proposed Federal Securi- | 





sky laws in the face of modern corporate | 


structure of modern business which be- | 


| Investment Securities 


| ties it appears clear that investment se- 


provisions in West | 
| Virginia, Iowa, South Dakota, Ohio, Mich- | 
igan, and other States until by 1923 only 


Ohio, Oregon | 


| "Phe 


| of it as the shipping. We so held in Lemke 


; same principles.’ 


| complication in the second example would, 


struments of interstate commerce in evad- 
ing State security laws. 

“The authority of Congress to enact leg- 
jislation regulating interstate commerce in 
securities can no longer be seriously ques- 
tioned. A review of the judicial decisions 
relating to this point must, because of the 
nature of the subject matter, consider two 
phases: (a) Securities as Subjects of 
Commerce; (b) Boundaries of Interstate 
Commerce. 

“In Bracey v. Darst the Federal court 
said: ‘We do not think it can longer be 
questioned that stocks, bonds, debentures, 
and other securities are subject matters of 
interstate commerce.’ 

“Again in Alabama & N. O. Transporta- 
tion Company v. Doyle it was said: ‘We 
cannot doubt that stocks and bonds are 
now the subjects of interstate commerce 
and that shipments and sales of them, 
between the States, are interstate com- 
merce.’ ( 

“Compton v. Allen contained a2 similar 
decision as follows: ‘That the transpor- 
tation of such articles of personal property 
(securities) from one State to another for 
the purpose of barter, sale, and delivery 
constitutes not only commerce among the 
States of this country, but a very large and 
important element of such commerce * * * 
is self-evident.’ 


As Subjects of Commerce 
“From the foregoing review of authori- 





curities are subjects of commerce and that 
interstate transactions in them are subject | 
| to regulation by the Federal Government. | 
The second question, then, involving inter- | 
pretation of the Commerce Clause—i. e., | 
,; when interstate commerce begins and ter- | 
;minates—is important, not as concerning | 
the constitutionality of Federal securities | 
legislation. but as affecting the practical | 
cperation of such legislation, under vary- | 
|ing circumstances, after it has been sant 
acted. 

“The Supreme Court of the United 
States has rendered numerous decisions on 
this subject, covering a great variety of 
situations, but a few examples, particu- 
larly recent ones, should serve to indicate 
the general principles followed. 

“In Real Silk Mills v. Portland, the 
| State of Oregon had attempted to impose 
|a license fee on salesmen who solicited 
} orders from individuals, collecting a de- 
| posit of $1 on each box of hosiery ordered, 
the hosiery to be delivered later by C. O. D. 
| Parcel Post packages from the factory in 
Indiana. The court, holding that such a 
| State tax was invalid as an unwarranted 
oes on intertsate commerce, stated 
| that: 

“‘Considering former opinions of this 
court, we cannot doubt that the ordinance 
materially burdens interstate commerce 
}and conflicts with the Commerce Clause.’ 
negotiation of sales of goods 
which are in another State, for the pur- 
pose of introducing them into the State 
|in which the negotiation was made is in- 
terstate commerce.’ 

“In Shafer v. Farmer’s Grain Company 
the Staite of North Dakota had attempted 
to enforce grading regulations covering | 





| 





| State intended for shipment to other 
States. The court held such a regulation | 
to be unconstitutional on the ground that: | 
‘Buying for shipment, and shipping, to 
markets in other States when conducted 
as before shown constitutes intertsate com- | 
merce—the buying being as much a part |} 


v. Farmers’ Grain Company, supra, fol- 
lowing and applying the principle of prior 
cases, Later cases have given effect to the 


Legislation Is Explained 


At Committee Hearings 

“The first of these decisions (the Hosiery 
Case) makes it clear that, if a principal in 
one State sends an agent into another 
State for the purpose of selling an article 
in the latter, to be delivered to the cus- 
tomer from without the State, the transac- 
tion constitutes interstate commerce and, 
as such, is subject to Federal regulation. 

“The second decision (the Grain Case) 
establishes the principle that, if a pur- 
chaser buys an article in one State for the 
purpose of transmitting that article to and 
selling it in another, the buying as well as 
the shipping is interstate commerce. The 


perhaps, be one of fact—of showing the 
intent when the purchase was made. This 
should not be impossible to do, hewever, if 
it could be shown that the purchaser 
dealt habitually in the article involved and 
isolated transactions where this could not | 
be shown would not, ordinarily, be particu- 
larly important.’ 

Hearings.on the bill were opened in the 
House Committee, March 31, with a state- | 
ment by Chairman Rayburn (Dem.), of | 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 1.] 





;cause of its low cost, is probably more 


| shown 


|stance, has increased considerably in the 
|last three years, but is confined largely 


Americanizing 
The World With 


Motion Pictures 





Markets for New Products 
Frequently Found After 
Exhibition of Moving 
Picture Films Abroad 


To a large portion of the world’s popu- 
lation the most important representative 


of the United States is the American mo- 
tion picture, C. J. North, Chief of the 
Motion Picture Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce stated March 31. 

The basis for this opinion, Mr. North 
said, are foreign newspaper editorials and 
other foreign comment brought to his at- 
tention by Department representatives and 
testimonials which his Division has re- 
ceived from American exporters as to the 
beneficial sales effect of the showing of 
American films abroad. 

Before sound pictures came into exist- 
ence the preeminence of this country’s 
film producers was even more pronounced 
than it is now. Nine out of every 10 
motion pictures shown in Great Britain 
were produced in the United States. Over 
the entire foreign market, 75 per cent of 
the pictures shown were of American man- 
ufacture. 


Growth in Competition 


Today, influenced by difficulties brought 
in- | 
|the automobile plants which had been 


about because of talking pictures, 
creased foreign competition, foreign legis- 
lative restrictions, and exchange difficul- 
ties, the proportion of American films 
shown is estimated to have declined to 


slightly more than one-half of the pictures | 


exhibited abroad. This amount is suffi- 
cient to furnish 20 to 25 per cent of the 
total receipts of American film producers, 


a decline of about 10 per cent from four | 
|indicate that 


or five years ago. 

Various customs of film exhibition in 
foreign countries have their effect upon 
the use of American pictures. But no 
matter what the customs of exhibition, 
whether in Batavia where the foreigners 
sit down on one side of the screen and 
the natives on the other or in Chile 
where in many theaters film showings are 
stopped at the end of each reel and tickets 
collected for the next, motion pictures of 
this country are in tremendous demand. 

Cheap Films in Japan 

The one exception to this rule is in 
Japan where the popularity of short, 
cheaply-made films has reduced the pro- 
portion of foreign pictures exhibited to 
15 or 20 per cent of the total. Japanese 
producers make about 700 features each 
year at an average cost of less than $3,000 
or approximately one-seventy-fifth of the 
cost of a first run feature in this country. 


To maintain their position of world | 


leadership, American producers have sur- 
mounted during the last few years an in- 
creasingly large number of obstacles. 

First has been that of producing sound 
pictures suitable to foreign nations. In 
the beginning of the talkie era Hollywood 
attempted to produce sound pictures in 
foreign languages by having foreign actors 
reproduce the original American pictures. 

(‘Dubbing” Adopted 

This plan failed because of the loss of 
box-office attraction of the pictures pro- 
duced with foreign casts and also because 
of its excessive cost. The average cost of 
such productions amounted to $30,000 and 
frequently exceeded that figure, making it 
necessary to ban foreign versions in any 
language except Spanish, French and Ger- 
man, 

As a substitute for this plan the motion 
picture studios developed the process of 
“dubbing.” Through this process Ameri- 
can actors may be continued in the pro- 
duction although the spoken dialogue is in 
a foreign language. 

Even “dubbing” has its objections, Cre- 
dulity of foreign audiences is sometimes 
strained at the sight and sound of leading 
American actors speaking a language 
which it is quite evident they do not know. 

Use of Foreign Sub-titles 

Audiences in Spanish-speaking countries 
in South America favor a third method of 
showing American pictures—that of leav- 
ing the film sound effects in English and 
explaining the action by suitable sub-titles, 
appended to the picture. 

Use of the subtitle process of showing 
sound pictures in Spanish America was 
caused by severa! unfortunate experiences 
producers of this country had in present- 
ing “dubbed” pictures. They assumed that 
all spoken Spanish is the same and used 
the Castilian Spanish for their pictures. 

When these films, in which all types of 
characters from the highest to the lowest, 
were depicted speaking the classic Span- 
ish diction, were shown in South America 
the audiences immediately reacied with 
money back demands and the titling alter- 
native was decided upon. This method of 
preparing pictures for foreign sale be- 


widely used than any other. 

Foreign picture production technique, 
since the coming of sound pictures, has 
a large improvement. English 
competition of American pictures, for in- 


to its own home market and the Domin- 
ions. 


German Competition 


Germany has always been the greatest 
production -competitor of the United 
States, having made nearly 200 feature 
pictures annually for many years. 
now makes about 40 films each year and 
England has increased production from 
less than 50 features annually two years 
ago to 135 last year. 


Legislative measures taken against this | 
country’s films, especially in Germany and | 


France, have been another factor hurting 
American sales. 
Bungalow Popularized 
Evidence is available to show that the 


California type of bungalow and swim-| 
ming pool has been popularized in many | 


Latin American’counitries through the me- 
dium of the film. These instances can he 


multiplied in the case of many other prod- | 
| ucts, | 
The tendency for exhibition of Ameri- | 


can films to lead to the introduction of 
American slang and attitudes has resulted 


in foreign denunciation of “the blighting | 


effects of the Hollywood manner,” or of 
what one foreign critic calls the American 
“custard pie culture.” 


The following paragraph taken from an | 
editorial of the London “Morning Post” is | 
indicative of the English attitude toward | 


the influence of the American pictures: 


“If the United States abolished its dip- | 


lomatic and consular services, kept its 
ships in harbor, and its tourists at home, 


and retired from the world’s market, its | 


problems, its towns, its roads, its motor 
cars and its counting houses would still 
be familiar in the uttermost corners of 
the earth. The film is to America what 


the flag was once to Britain and by its | 


means Uncle Sam may hope some day 


if he be not checked in time to Ameri- 


canize the world.” 


France | 


|within which 























Reserve Board Tells Story of Productive Lines, Distribu- 
tion, Finance, and Banking 





A summary of general business and 
financial conditions in the United States, 
based upon statistics ror February and 
March to appear in the forthcoming issue 
of the Federal Reserve Bulletin and in 
the monthly reviews of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, was issued March 28 by the 
Federal Reserve Board. It follows in full 
text: 

The course of business in the latter part 
of February and the first half of March 
was largely influenced by the develop- 


}ment of a criss in banking, culminating 


in the proclamation on March 6 of a na- 
tional banking holiday by the President 
of the United States. Production and dis- 
tribution of commodities declined by a 
substantial amount during this period, but 
showed some increase after banking op- 
erations were resumed in the middle of 
March. 


Production of Mines 
And Factory Output 


Volume of output at factories and mines, 
which usually increases at this season, 
showed little change from January to Feb- 


|ruary, and declined considerably in the 


first half of March. In the steel and au- 
tomobile industries output decreased be- 
tween the middle of February and the 
middle of March; subsequently some of 


closed resumed operations, while activity 
at steel mills showed little change. In 
February output at cotton and woolen 
mills continued at the level prevailing 
in January, while at silk mills activity 
declined. Shoe production increased by 
more than the usual seasonal amount. 
Reports from important industrial States 
factory employment in- 
creased between the middle of January 


Ratifications of Convention 
With Panama Exchanged 


Ratifications of the convention signed 
between the United States and Panama 
on Dec. 17, 1932, were exchanged at Pan- 
ama on March 25, the effective date of 
the convention, it was announced March 
9 by the Department of State. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Department is advised by the 
American Minister at the City of Panama 
that ratifications of the convention signed 
between the United States and Panama 
on Dec. 17, 1932, to modify the Conven- 
tion for the Settlement and Amicable Ad- 
justment of Claims Presented by the 
Citizens of Each Country Against the 
Other, signed July 28, 1926, were ex- 
changed at the City of Panama on March 
25, 1933, on which date the convention 
went into effect. 

By this modifying convention the time 
the Claims Commission 
shall be bound to hear, examine and de- 
cide claims filed on or before Oct. 1, 1932, 
is extended to July 1, 1933, and the time 
within which the balance of awards to 
the government of the country in favor 
of whose citizens the greater amount may 
have been awarded shall be paid is ex- 
tended to July 1, 1936. 








and the middle of February, as is usual 
at this season. 

Construction contracts awarded up to 
March 15, as reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, indicate that for the first 
quarter of the year the’ total value of 
contracts will show a considerable de- 
cline from the fourth quarter of 1932. 

Freight traffic, which usually increases 


at this season, showed little change from | 


January to February, on a daily average 
basis, and declined considerably in the 
first two weeks of March. Department 
store sales in the country as a whole were 
at about the same rate in February as in 
January, but were substantially smaller in 
areas affected by suspension of banking 
operations; early in March sales were 
sharply reduced but with the reopening 
of banks showed some increase. 

Wholesale commodity prices declined 
somewhat further in February. 
early part of March the commodity ex- 
changes were closed; when they reopened 
on March 15 and 16, prices of grains, cot- 
ton, silk, nonferrous metals, hides, and 


vailing at the beginning of the month; 
subsequently prices of many of these com- 
modities declined somewhat. 


Large Withdrawals 


By Interior Banks 

During February member banks in lead- 
ing cities were subjected to withdrawals 
of deposits on a large scale, reflecting in 
part withdrawals of balances by interior 
banks from their city correspondents and 
in part withdrawals of currency by the 
public. As a consequence, net demand de- 
posits of these banks declined by $1,306,- 
000,000 during the month, and their time 
deposits by $360,000,000. In order to meet 
these withdrawals the banks reduced their 
loans ,by $539,000,000, partly through the 
sale of acceptances to the reserve banks, 
and their investments by $363,000,000. They 
also increased considerably their borrow- 
ings at the reserve banks. March figures 
for member banks are incomplete. 

At the Federal Reserve banks the bank- 
ing crisis manifested itself between Feb. 
1 and March 4 in a domestic demand for 


$1,833,000,000 of currency, including about | 


$300,000,000 of gold and gold certificates, 
and in a foreign demand for about $300,- 
000,000 of gold. As a consequence, the re- 
serve ratio of the Federal Reserve banks 
declined from 65.6 per cent to 45 per cent. 
This reflected a loss of $655,000,000 in re- 
serves and an increase of $1,436,000,000 in 
Federal reserve note circulation, offset in 
part by a decrease of $486,000,000 in de- 
posit liabilities. 

Between March 4 and March 22, there 
was a return flow to the reserve banks 
of $558,000,000 of gold coin and gold cer- 
tificates and of $319,000,000 of other cur- 
rency, and the reserve ratio advanced to 
55.5 per cent. 

Money rates in the open market ad- 
vanced during the banking crisis, and on 
the resumption of business after the 
banking holiday, rates were at consid- 
erably higher levels than those prevailing 
on March 3. Subsequently rates declined 
as more funds became available to the 
market. On March 3, the discount rate 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


In the} 











Business Trends in Period  |Means to Prevent. 
Of Bank Moratorium 


Foreclosures on 
Homes Proposed 


Bill Would Provide Facili- 
ties for Owner to Bor- 
row Money to Pay Tax 
Delinquencies 





Means to enable home owners to borrow 
money for the payment of / delinquent 
taxes on their property are proposed in a 
bill (H. R. 4358), introduced into the 
House, March 29, by Representative Mc- 
Cormack (Dem.),, of Boston, Mass, 

The measure, similar to farm mortgage 
relief legislation now pending in the 
House except that it is intended for home 
owners, will be considered as soon as the 
farm legislation is acted upon, according 
to Speaker Rainey’ (Dem.), of Carrollton, 
Ill. It has been referred to the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

In regard to his bill, Mr. McCormack 
said he proposed it to preserve “family 
life in the United States by enabling per- 


| sons to retain ownership of their homes, 
and for the purpose of enabling States, 
sugar were substantially above those pre- | 


counties and local political units to re- 
ceive revenue from taxation which in 


| many cases is now incapable of collection 


except by tax sales.” 
Whatever government agency is desig- 


/nated to supervise the loan program would 


| 





secure the cooperation of other govern- 
ment groups and private agencies in care 
rying out the loans, according to the pro- 


| visions of the bill. 


Qalification for Benefits 


Loans would be made to home owners 
who by reason of unemployment or other 
cnsequences of the economic depression 
are unable, to pay their taxes. These 
loans would be made on the personal note 
of the borrower for a period of two years 
at an interest rate of not more than 4 
per cent which would be payable in in- 
stallments. The loans would be in suffl- 
cient amounts to enable payment of home 
owners delinquent taxes at the time of 
passage of the bill and for two years 
thereafter. 


Only owners “of one-family dwellings 
if such a dwelling is suitable for the use 
of not more than three families” would 
be entitled to arrange loans. If the Pres- 
ident finds that economic conditions at 
the end of the two-year period of* the 
loans warrant an extension of another 
year he would be empowered to act ac- 
cordingly. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion would be authorized to allocate and 
make available to the lending agency the 
sum of $500,000,000. Bonds, notes, de- 
bentures and other obligations which the 
Corporation is authorized to issue would 
be increased by this amount. 











was raised from 2% to 3% per cent, and 
on March 4 there was a similar increase 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
The New York Reserve Bank’s buying rate 
on bills was raised by successive steps from 
one-half of 1 per cent on Feb. 26, for bills 
of the shorter maturities, to 3% per cent 
on March 3. On March 13 the rate for 
these maturities was raised to 3% per 
cent; subsequently the rate was reduced 
and on March 22 was 2 per cent. 
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Group (new groups only) 
TOTAL OUTSTANDING INSURANCE, December 31, 1932................ -$6,665,098,062.00 


collateral held thereunder; the 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 





A Review of the 














ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States: 
We have audited your books and accounts at your Home Office, continuously through- 
out the year ended December 31, 1932; 
We have verified the Secured Loans by examination of the notes and contracts and the 
possession of the Bonds and Stocks owned; the Cash 
the Home Office by count of the cash in hand and by confirmations obtained from 


the reco 


bocca dececee cog sic ein ehhos 195,204.00 
154,355,187.00 





WE HEREBY CERTIFY that the accompanying Statement of Assets and Liabilities at 
December 31, 1932, and the Total Receipts and the Total Disbursements as shown for the 


gone ended on that date, are in agreement with the books of the Society; that the Total 
eceipts and the Total Disbursements correctly 


summarize 
ing the year; and that, in our opinion, the Statement of Assets 
true condition of the Society. 


New York, February 14, 1933. 


rd 
and Liabilities shows the 


HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW_YORK, N. Y. 
A Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York 


73rd ANNUAL STATEMENT . 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1932 








ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Cate. ikétsccasccssacpcanst’ Meee General Insurance Reserve $1,307,394,320.00 
(including Time Deposits 
$3,411,501.73 and Govern- Other Liabilities ......... 58,488 ,630.92 
ment Deposits $813,827.92) Diniients Aapertioned " 
nnual an eferre 
Bonds ....ccccccesccccccccs 425,636,527.82 Dividend Policies fer 
Geaonatend and Preferred dnmiadeaill Distribution in 1933....  41,554,566.00 
WOME Tae Sx tis ceaeee easels 459, Siecetien: haiaatie senile 
Other Stocks...............  2,998,099.39 aamasne te Detneced 
First Mortgages on Real Dividend Policies....... 50,887.60 
Eetate ....ccccccccccccces 520)716,875.96 Grated t : 64;208,603.62 
Real Estate ................ 38,393,906.42 ; eer. ee 
Loans on Society’s Policies . 305,340,869.37 
Premiums in Course of 
Collection, Interest and 
Rents Due and Accrued 
and other Assets......... 56,411,793.59 
$1,47 1,697,006.94 $1,471,697,006.94 
Screens pt crete chin eet ine se Eat 
TOTAL RECEIPTS for the Year. ...cccccncecccccaccccccsccsecesesseceeses $308,762,988.61 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS for the Year... ...ccccccceecescscceeee weeee-- 285,169,910.46 
EXcEss OF RECEIPTS OVER DISBURSEMENTS. ...--sccesecessssecsesssoes ... $69,573,043.15 
> / 
NEW INSURANCE PAID FOR IN OR ee Og oa ak ee ad $620,110,451.00 
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he 
‘Government Duty 


“To Share Costs 
- Of Aiding Jobless 


- 


Senate Advocates Donation 
* Of Funds to States for 
' Local Aid; Conference on 

Public Works Plan Called 


‘ {Continued from Page 1.] 

> Federal Relief Administrator to be named 

, by the President with the approval of 

the Senate. The lief of the act would be 
two years from date of enactment. 








The total $500,000,000 is to be divided | 


«into two funds, one of $200,000,000 and 








‘ 


Billion for Relief and Huge 


Employment of approximately one mil- 
lion workers on necessary construction that 
could be started in the course of a year 
by Federal, State and municipal govern- 
ments was suggested as a stimulus to in- 
dustrial revival at a conference, March 31, 
|of representatives of organized labor in- 
| vited in the name of the President by the 
Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, to 
}express their desires with respect to the | 
civic and economic problems confronting 
the wage earners ofthe country. 


Such.a huge public. works program would 
not involve an increased tax bill, over a 


~ Role of Labor in Shaping 
Of Federal Policies - 


Urged at Meeting With Secretary Perkins 








Public Works Program Are 


with respect to hours of work, wages and 
working conditions which may be similar 
in all States. s 

Recommendations submitted by the rep- | 
resentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and railroad brotherhoods proposed 
that, at least a billion dollars be appro- 
priated for relief purposes and that a huge 
public works program be launched as 
quickly as possible. 

The Federation also urged the applica- 
tion of the six-hour day and five-day week 
in both public and private employment as 


|@ practical and constructive remedy for 
period of years, it was stated in the agenda | unemployment. It was pointed out, how- 
| fund each State will be entitled to receive |of the conference, since the only addi-| ever, that it is not the purpose of union 
-an amount equal to one-third of the| tional cost would be the immediate in-| labor to provide thereby a means of reduc- 


. another of $300,000,000. From the former 





amount it has expended for relief in the | terest charges and these would be more | 


ing the daily or weekly compensation of 










Child Health Day | 


Is Set for May 1 


General Consideration of Juve- 
nile Welfare Is Proposed in 
President’s Proclamation 





UNITED 
MARCH 27 


The Senate 


—— Senate met at noon, March 27. 
From the Committee on Education 
and Labor, its chairman, Senator Walsh 


In accordance with the provisions of a 
joint resolution of. Congress, President 
Roosevelt on March 31 issued a proclama- 
tion setting aside May 1 as Child Health | 


(Dem.). of Massachusetts, reported favor- 
ma ably, with an amendment in the nature 
eee OREN Une Srvaient fol oe a subsite, the Bill (8. 600), “for 


relief of unemployment through perform- 
ance of useful public work,” being sub- 
stitute provisions for the President’s pro- | 
gram for an emergency constructicn corps | 
to work on forestation and other projects 
apart from regular employment. (Discus- 
sion of the unemployment program 1s 
| printed on page 1.) 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
read a telegram from South Bend, Ind... | 
protesting against what it stated was mal- 
treatment of Jews in Germany and a 
resolution by the Louis Marshall Lodge 


“Whereas the Congress by joint resolu- 
tion has authorized and requested the 
President of the United States of America 
to proclaim annually that May Day is 
Child Health Day; and 

“Whereas the health and welfare of our 
children concern not only their parents, 
but also the Nation at large; and 

“Whereas the observance of such a day | 
gives us opportunity to unite in furthering 
the health and protection of our children; 

“Now, Therefore, I, Franklin D. Roose- 


In the CONGRESS of the 


| Blanton 


preceding quarter. 


| than offset by a reduction in the cost of 


velt, President of the United States of 


No. 1130, of the Independent Order of 


s the wage earner. 
From the other fund the Administrator | unemployment relief. 
; may make grants in his discretion wher-| = advice Asked By Secretary Perkins | 
. ever he finds the resources of a State are | About 75 labor representatives attended 
~ below its needs to relief distress growiNB | the conference. To them Secretary Per- | Growth of Relief Measures 
from unemployment. No one State, how- | iin. expressed the hope that they would| In the agenda it was stated that about 
.eyer, may receive more than 15 per cent | -..vass their constituencies in order to se- | 4,100,000 families and 600,000 single per- 
of-the total available fund. |cure opinions with respect to the action | sons are receiving public relief in certain 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation | vy t ; sections of the United States in which 
is to be divested of its authority to ap- the Government should take on the many 


only be established through an increase in 
wages.” 





“Buying power,” it was declared, “can | year as Child Health Day, and call upon 





America, do hereby designate May 1 of this B'nai Brith of East Chicago, Ind., mak- 


ing the same protest. Both were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Reiations. 


Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, read 
into the record a memorial urging the 


all agencies, public and private, and all in- 
dividuals having the interest of children at 
heart, to set aside that day for earnest 
consideration of the needs of the children " : 5 
in their communities and in their homes | Use of granite in government constfuc 
and to inaugurate constructive activities to| tion. It was adopted by the Maine Legis- 
protect and promote the health and'physi- lature March 16-17, and asked “that Con- | 








prove applications for relief loans. 
Plea of Senator Wagner 


‘problems in which wage earners are par- | Federal funds were available and which | cq] vigor of the youth of our Nation.” 


ticularly concerned. 


~ 


contain about three-fourths of the total 


The labor policy of the Government is | Population 








| gress enact such measures aS Wii secure | 


the censideration of granite in Federal | 
| construction in the State of Maine and 







STATES 


credit agencies was read. (Text of the 
message and Executive order are printed | 
on page 9) } 

Representative Sirovich (Dem:), of New| 
York City, protested against the “brutal | 
treatment of the nationals of Jewish ex-| 
traction in Germany.” Representative | 
(Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., and 
cther Members took part in the debate. | 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of Tex- | 
arkana, Tex., discussed currency and/| 
Treasury matters. \ Representative Hast- | 
ings (Dem.), of Tahlequah, Okla., spoke | 
en refinancing of farm mortgages. The | 
House at 2:05 p. m. adjourned until noon | 
March 29. | 


MARCH 28 | 


The Senate 


HE Senate met at noon, March 28. 
Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, re 
ported from the Committee on Judiciary 
the bill (S. 562) relating to thé prescrib- 
ing of medicinal liquors, with committee 
amenaments. 
From the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Ne- 





vada, submitted a favorable report on the | 
| treaty with Canada for completion of 


the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep water - 


way, signed at Washington July 18, 1932. | 


From the Committee on Territories, Sen- 
ator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, re- 


Explaining the bill to the Senate, March | necessarily of extreme importance at this} Reports from 124 cities with about one- 


29, Senator Wagner said the relief fund) moment, Secretary Perkins said. 


‘As | fourth of the population of the United | ment to the Constitution, and urged the | to the Committee on Public Buildings and | W 


of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | representative of the Administration, she | States show that 1,017,646 families mages | eaten ier enforcement of the | Grounds. 


the enactment of the child_labor amend- | other States.” The memorial was zeferred | Portea favorably the nomination of John 


Troy of Alaska to be Governor of 
Alaska vice George A. Parks. 


tion is almost depleted and can not pos- | 
sibly last beyond May. Several States | 
have exhausted Wels ieee tn this fund | fecting the development of the Govern- 
r will do so within : ment’s policy. 
. “Meanwhile,” he continued, “the need | : Wrnadile Plan As Objective 
for relief continues to mount and climb | The time has passed, Secretary Perkins | 
successively nee Scieynent 2 se Reet | said, for the Government to sponsor nega- | 
of une rc : : 
eee anal ceneurila arid sources ‘of tive and oe alive ts policies. What is 
7 art het aot a a song on. gtr 
Pp - a she asserted. In developing policies an 
Yi ea —_ | techniques for the achievement of such a 
enaioy tax relief in January, and esti- | ee Ne cotet SEMEL een 
mates even sharper increases ee | agreements and as: gg : "a 
and March. Again it calls attention to the | "74 mederal Government, it must be re- 


fact that a larger share, of the cost of Te-| embered, she continued, is an agency | 
lief is being progressively paid out = — | for the purpose of coordination and leader- 
funds. In January 1933 Government lunds/ i, and it is hoped that gradually the 


supplied $0.2 Per eersiet. ‘That should be |Federal Government may develop policies 

compared to the condition in January 1932, | ; 

when governmental funds represented only quately care for their own destitute and | 

62 per cent of the total. | unemployed. It was still within the taxing 
Relief Demands Grow | power of the States, he said, to look out | 

‘ | for their own. 

“The reason for this change is not that | ~ Semin ee RE 2 

| private contributors are less —o = leganein 50 ethene: 

, a th. 0! e | ° 

day than a year ago. -The grow Sey 


. $48 ; te. Mr. (Rep.), of Wisconsin. | 
public share in the cost of mitigating dis- | 7. °iotal sum provided by this bill is divided 


tress is caused by the obvious fact that| and is to be distributed in two ways in ac- 
the need is growing far more rapidly than | cordance with the provisions, respectively, of 


stressed her desire to have the advice of | 
representatives of labor in all matters af- | 











. - > : subsection (b) and subsection (c). Under 
the capacity of voluntary agencies t@ cunsection (b), an amount, not to exceed 
meet it. $200,000,000, is provided for the purpose. of 


making grants to States upon the basis of | 
one-third of the expenditures which they 
have made from public moneys from all 
sources for relief purposes within the States 
during the preceding quarter. 

In other words, the State of Idaho, for 
instance, making application for assistance | 
from the Federal Government under section 
(b) would furnish a statement showing the 
amount of money spent for relief in that | 
State during the first quarter of this year 
from all public sources. Upon that basis the 
State of Idaho would be entitled to receive | 


“The latest reports of the Department of | 
Labor statistics show continued declines | 
in the number of men employed, and a 
steady shrinkage in the size of the total 
pay envelope of the wage earners of the 
country. The latest reported index for 
manufacturing industries shows the total | 
of wage payments to have declined to 35.8 
cents for every dollar that’ was_similarly 
paid out in 1926. 


| poration. 
States aided, relief from Federal funds will 


| amount spent. 


| five is estimated at about $7 a week. 


| ganizations have: had to be improvised and 


| caused by unemployment. 


public or private relief during January, | 
1933—an increase of 38.5 per cent since 
January, 1932. 

Approximately $52,000,000 will be ex-| 
pended from Federal funds for relief dur- 
ing March, 1933, according to the esti- 
mates of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- | 
In the sections of the United 


form from 75 to 80 per cent of the total 


Relief agencies in 124 cities expended | 
approximately $300,000,000 during 1932, an | 
increase of 78 per cent since 1931. 

In January, 1933, the amount of relief 
granted in many sections of the country | 
averaged less than $5 a week per family. 
The food budget necessary for a family-of | 


At. present, the agenda said, there are | 
great inequalities between localities in the | 
distribution of relief, because of lack of| 
uniform policies, and because relief or- 


staffed to a large extent with untrained 
workers. 
Employment Insurance Advocated 

The agenda also presented the questions | 
of unemployment insurance as a method | 
of achieving security for employes, and | 
the need for relief in the matter of home 
mortgages. 

“Unemployment insurance,” said the 
labor representatives. “offers a partial | 
remedy for the suffering and distress | 
Special efforts | 
should be made to secure the enactment | 
of adequate, practical unemployment in- 
surance legislation both by the Federal | 
Government and by the different State 
Legislatures.” | 

The home mortgage problem, it was de- | 





from the fund created under paragra (b) j i i 
“There is a remarkable and’ a. very one-third of the amount so expended.” |Clared, should be dealt with immediately, | 
menacing problem. Essentially, it is that| Mr. BORAH (Rep.), of Idaho. In other constructively and in a practical way. It 


| advocated. 


The development of | 
national economic planning, directly aimed 
at the raising of standards of living, was 


| 

Senator Walsh presented a resolution of | 

the General Court of Massachusetts peti- 

|tioning Congress to enact legislation re- 

| quiring the labeling of foreign-made goods, | 

which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
on behalf of Senator Costigan (Dem.), of 
|Colorado, Senator La Follette (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, and. himself, introduced a bill 


, .| to provide for cooperation by the Federal 
eral Government set an example to other |. vernment with the States and Territo- 


employers by providing reserves out of |™ . oe 

which a dismissal wage should be paid to|tles and the District of Columbia in re- 

those dropped from the service jeving hardship and suffering caused by 

Collecti f Inf i }unemployment. (Discussion of the bill is 

~: cllection of Informati al printed on page 1.) They jointly submit- 
We recommend that a Federal agency |teq an amendment to the unemployment 

be created for the express purpose of col- | relief bill (S. 598) 

lecting and collating data as to man hours fo ate Bankhea « Chem). of Alakeins, 

Se Se eee | and Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, submitted 

come and provide standards for deter- | “oP h , 

mining economic policies. proposed amendments to the, emergency 
ewe believe thet the lessons. of the|*#rm relief bill (H. R. 3835). 

ll el f cS Senator Walsh’s bill (S. 598), as amended 
recent past have taught all classes of peo and reported from the Committee on Edu- 
ple the necessity of the Government ex-| tion and Labor, was read and debated 
ercising a wider, more definite and direct The President's message communicating 
control over paniking and anking <2cil |to Congress his Executive order reorgania~ 
legitimate business should be made more | aaa agencies of the 
flexible and available. Through such ac- | oe , ‘ a 
tion industry will be stimulated and the| , S°?ator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 


S z : eae ® chairman of the Committee on Finance 
risks of industrial activities will be greatly | _. ; ae 
mininiteed. reported its approval of James W. Collier 


3 ' (Dem.), of Vicksburg, Miss., former chair- 
“The collaspe of our public schools a * 
throughout the country is one of the most | man of the House Committee on Ways and 


alarming manifestations of the depression. ao on P sagen csc MB ee 
Thousands of schools have already closed by the Senate. At 2:05 p. m. the Senate 
for the year; major curtailments have oc- | adjourned until noon March 28 

curred in school work in 30 States. In a a 

number of places schools are being kept = g 
open by unpaid teachers or by tuition fees. The House of Representatives | 
During this emergency when due to tax The House met at noon, March 27.| 
delinquencies States and municipalities | sneaker Rainey. (Dem.), of Carrollton, | 


cannot meet their vitally essential pro- | Ill., appointed Representatives Pou (Dem.), 


“We hold further,” said the recommen- 
dations, “that workers’ security is neces- 
sary and should be fostered by the Federal 
Government in order to promote social 
satisfaction, industrial tranquility and in- 
dustrial efficiency. 

“We further recommend that the Fed- 








The Senate then considered the bill (S. 


598) for relief of unemployment, the Ad- | 


ministration’s program as amended 
committee. The bill was read. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas. 
Majority Leader, offered an amendment 
providing that the unexpended and unal- 
lottea balance of $300,000,000 made avail- 
able under the terms and conditions of 
the act to relieve destitution, approved 
July 21, 1932, may be made available to 


in 


any State or territory without limitation | 
The amendment was | 
; adopted. Several other amendments were 
}agreed to and after further debate the 


as to per cent. 


Senate passed the bill without a record 
vote. 

The Senate adopted a resolution (H. J. 
Res. 121), already passed by the House, 
authorizing the acceptance of a fund 
raised by contributions to cover the cost of 
building a swimming exercise tank for the 
use of the President. 


The Senate at 3:20 p. m. recessed until | 


noon March 29, 


v 
House of Representatives 


The House was not in session March 28. | 


MARCH 29 


The Senate 

HE SENATE met at noon March 29. 
The President’s message recommend- 
ing legislation for Federal supervision of 
investment securities was read and re- 
ferred to 
Full text of mes- 

Sage and bill on page 7.) 
Senator Costigan (Dem.), 
said an examination of the Supreme Court 
opinion in the Appalachian coal case 
led him to conclude that fears that the 


the Committee on Judicary. | 
| (Discussion on page 1. 


of Colorado, | 


; : “ 7 = 
shrinkage in earnings whieh is reflected words, it requires a State to spend two-thirds,| was recommended 


that mortgages be/ grams, the credit of the United States 


|decision may operate to abrogate some 


while the Federal Government furnishes one- | 
third of the amount? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; excepting that, of 
course, in the first quarter of this» year Idaho 
has received money from the Re¢onstruction 


in the growing demand for relief and | 
simultaneously in the growing inability of 
the States and localities to satisfy the 


need. . phar Corporation, which would be in- 
“i . cluded in estimating the total expenditures | 
‘The spoGm ee of these governmental from all public sources. | 
units is largely derived ‘from real estate; Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep.), of Michigan. 


which has always been overtaxed and} 
which is now finding it quite impossible to 
carry the local burdens by reason of falling | 
rents and increasing vacancies as families | 
continue to double-up and share their} 
quarters. 


As I understand, pursuing the exhibit in 
respect to the State of Idaho, if that State 
has spent nothing during the previous quarter | 
—a rather extreme hypothesis, but. it will | 
illustrate the question I want to ask—it may | 
come in, then, under paragraph (c) and! 
qualify for a share of the balance of the 
fund? Is that correct? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It may on the basis 
of a demonstrated need for unemployment 
relief within the State. In other words, there 
is provided in paragraph (b) a means of 
making grants to States which the authors 
of the bill hope will act as a stimulus in 
securing additional funds from _ resources 
within the State: but, recognizing the fact 
that there are some States which are not 
in a position to provide sufficient money to 
meet the problem, we have. created a fund 


State Expenditures 


“Down to the 28th of February, 40 States 
and 2 Territories had already obtained 
Federal aid for the relief of distress arising 
out of unemployment, and the funds re- 
maining available for the purpose do not 
now exceed $61,000,000.' More is needed. 
More will be needed no-maiter how suc- 
cessfully the Presid@mt’s program of re- 
habilitation progresses. 2 

“Necessarily, the effects of any such 
program cannot be generally felt for some 
time. The relief problem which confronts 
us is an immediate problem. 


of the administrator, 
available without regard to expenditures 
which the State or its civil subdivisions have 
been able to make 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now. what happens in 
practical administration is this: The relief 
;administrator endeavors to secure from the 


fs : 3 ; s communities asking for relief in that State 
When we deal with relief we are grap- as jarge a contribution as théy are able to 


pling with the problems of the men and | make. When, however. he comes * the eon 
c ; ‘ “ | clusion a e localities in the State have 
‘women al the very. front-line trenches of exhausted their resources and are unable to 
the war with depression. Delay may mean | provide sufficient money, then, in order to 
starvation, The responsibility is unques- | Prevent unemployment relief from breaking 
tionably ours not only to prevént that | {Km altogether, a distribution Is made to 
, , a communit; 
calamity but to go further and lift the! tuna. UarerS Bey ne a aree 
standards of relief to a level of decency. Some States, due to their constitutional 
“What we face is nothing less than the | PPovisions. are unable readily to readjust their 
obligation to provide the indispensable es- 
sentials for the maintenance of the physi- 


} fiscal and taxation machinery .to meet the 
L extraordinary burden. of this emergency. I 
cal and spiritual existence of our citizen- | 
ship. wee | 


believe that we have in this bill a workable 
Progress of the Bill 


program which, under careful administration, 
“I should make it plain, I believe, that 


will result in the expenditure on the* part 
the bill and the amendment. before you do 
not constitute all of the necessary reme- 
dial legislation. They are addressed only 
to the point of maximum irritation—to the 
relief of actual hardship and distress. 

“It is my expectation that this Congress 
will, in addition, enact legislation to open 
opportunities for employment. That is 
what the men who are in need want and 
pray for, and that prayer it is in the na- 
tional interest to answer.” 


particular 


provided. 
~ + + 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH (Rep.), of Maryland, 
I have always-held to the belief that no emer- 
gency has existed or, up to the present time, 
has the situation ever reached a point where 
it was impossible for municipalities and 
States to adequately care for their own desti- 
tute and unemployed citizens. 

However, the unemployment relief bill now 
being proposed makes direct grants to the 
States for such relief, instead of loans. Of 
ccurse, this additional half billion of dollars 
authorized for such grants can only be raised 
in one Way, through taxes. 


The inevitable result of the passage of this 


| 
: ee ge i aoe > ite | Dill will be to force these remaining eight 
The bill was introguved March 27 by its| states, which up to the present time have 


sponsors, Senators Wagner (Dem.), of New| beer desirous of caring for their own unem- 
York, Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, and | ployed. to = to vhs Federal Gavernmens for 
4 - } suc assistance or if they o not Oo sO, 
La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin. (The/ they will be bearing their share of the cost 
same three Senators sponsored’ the same of the Federal Government of these direct 
bill in she last session of Congress, where ene to oane ——, at ie very, moment 
it was passed by the Senate Feb. 20, 1933, | (0,7 poomnicnes: es ma ° ey eee 
but died in the House.) It was reported|. 1¢ would certainly be unfair to Maryland, 
favorably in the Senate on March 29,| Delaware, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massa- 
where consideratjon was delayed by Ob- | Chusetts, “Nebraska, ‘Vérhiont, and Wyoming, 
. . ; ; ; which have carried.their relief. burden without 
jection to immediate consideration. | Federal help, to be penalized because in addi- 
In the meantime, on Margh 28, Senator | tion to aking care of ‘their own distress they 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, in .order. to would be required to pay in Federal taxes suf- 
ce aoe 1 to make t s : y 
carry out one of the provisions of the > mm Bete 
measure, introduced an amendment to lift 
the present restriction limiting relief ad- 


}and will go to the borrowing States. 
Mr. LA Soeeer te. At the time the law 
was proposed predictions were made that its 
. . any . . enactment would result in the local communi- 
WONCOS 0 ony ae ft om funds of the ties throwing the whole burden onto the State 
Reconstruction nance Corporation to governments. Such has not been the case. 
$45,000,000 until the new relief administra- | In fact. 6 aoe Breer sum of money has been 
i s provide or relief purposes by the local di- 
tien begins a ae . _. | Visions of government as a result of the States 
Debate - the — bs - Naa affording an opportunity to them to provide 
prior %o its passage, arc ,» centere a certain proportion o the money whic 
Jargely on its details. Vesting in the Ad- | *hey made avaliable. 
ministrator\ final authority to pass on ap- Mr. VANDENBERG. 
plications and to determine the needs of|trom the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
the State applying for advances was ques- | instead of from the Treasury? 
tioned and met by the statement that such : Mr. Ae It i. an smergency expendi- 
Sikes * ure; it does hot really belong in what we call 
eee must: -_ ——— and tie | the budget for current expenses: 
resident was in fact finally responsible.| yy, yaNDENBERG. At least in theory, we 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas,|have proposed heretofore that the Recon- 
defended the measure as necessary in pres- | struction 7 maoe pe ge op shall pay its 
. _};own way, ut now we are departing from 
ent conditions of distress and unemploy-|tyat theory. % am not raising the question 
ment, while Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, | whether it is not justified; I am just making 


opposed it and argued in favor of State ake that’ we are changing the former 
and local relief measures. ‘ i 
Senator Goldsvorough (Rep.) Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I interject one 


of Mary- | 
land, declared that up to the present time 
no emergency has ever reached the point | issuance of a further series of distinctive 


sah | types of bonds? It has been the experience 
where States and cities could not ade-|not only of the States and municipalities 


other reason at this point for employing this 





|of Smithfield, 
amortized and rates of interest. reduced, should be extended to the States and mu- | , 


while foreclosures should be prevented and | nicipalities to enable them to maintain | 


N. C., and Bacharach | 
Rep.), of Atlantic City, N. J., as members | 
ef the House Office Building Commission 


the time of payment extended. 





Text 


of Legislation Pecan by Senin 


their public schools, as that credit is now 


The labor representatives also favored | extended to private industry.” 


For Relief of Destitution in the States 


The bill (S. 812) to create a Federal 
emergency relief administration for relief | 
of destitution in the States as result. of 
unemployment, which was passed by the | 
Senate March 30 and awaits action in the 
House, follows in full text: 

~+ + 

An act to provide ior cooperation by | 

the Federal Government with the several | 


i 


| under paragraph (c) where, in the discretion |States and Territories and the District of | 
he may make funds|Columbia in relieving the hardship and| 


suffering caused by 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of | 
Representatives of the United States of} 
America in Congress assembled. That the-| 
Congress hereby declares that the present 
economic depression has created a_ serious | 
emergency, due to widespread unemployment | 
and increasing triadequacy of State and local 
relief ‘funds, resulting in the existing or) 
| threatened deprivation of a considerable | 
;}mumber of families and individuals of the 
necessities of life, and making it imperative 
| that the Federal Government cooperate more | 
| effectvely with. the several States and Terri- 
| tories and the District of Columbia in fur- 
| nishing relief to their needy and distressed 


unemployment, and | 


people. 

~++ 
SEC. .2...(a) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized and directed to 


} make available out the funds of the Corpo- 


of the ‘States and localities able to do so of} ration not to exceed $500,000,000, in- addition | 
a larger sum of money than is now being! to the funds authorized under Title I of the) 


Emergency Relief and» Construction Act of 
1932, for expenditure under the provisions 
of this Act upon certification by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief “Administrator provided 
for in section 3. 

(b) The amount of notes, debentures, bonds, 
or other such obligations which the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is authorized 
and empowered under section 9 of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act as amended 
to have outstanding at any one time is in- 
creased by $500,000,000: Provided, That no 
such additional notes, debentures, bonds, or 
| other such obligations authorized by this sub- 
section shall be issued except at such times 
and in such amounts as the President shall 
approve. 

(c) After the expiration of 10 days after the 
date upon which the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administrator has qualified and has taken 
office, no application shall be approved by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation under 
| the provisions of title I of the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932, and the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator shall 
have access to al! files and records of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation relating 


but also of the Federa) Government that it 
makes financial operations unwieldy if there 


; be fixed by 


to the administration of funds title I of such 
Act. At the expiration of such 10-day pe- 
riod, the unexpended and unobligated bal- 
ance of the funds authorized under title I 
of such Act shall be available for the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

~+ + 


SEC. 2. (a) There is hereby created a Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration, all 
the powers of which shall be exercised by a 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator 
ferred to in this Act as the ‘‘Administrator’’) 
to be appointed by the President, by d 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Administrator shall .receive a salary to 
the President, 
traveling expenses within. the limitations 
prescribed by law for civilian, employes in 
the executive branch of the Government, 
The Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
and the office of Federal Emergency Relief 


Administrator shall cease to exist upon the | 


expiration of two years after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, and the unexpended bal- 
ance on such date of any funds made avail- 
able under the provisions of this Act shall 
be disposed of as the Congress may by law 
provide. 


(b) The Administrator may appoint and 
fix. the compensation of such experts, and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the civil service laws, 
appoint, and, in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, fix the com- 
pensation of such other officers and employes 
as are necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act; and may make such expenditures 


and rent at the seat of government and else- 
where and tinting and binding), 
to exceed $350, . @S are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act, to be paid by 
| the Reconstruction Finance Corporation out 
| of funds made available by this Act upon pre- 
| sentation of vouchers approved by the Ad- 
| ministrator or by an officer of the Adminis- 
tration designated by him for that purpose. 

(c) In executing any of the provisions of 
this Act, the Administrator, and any person 
duly authorized or designated by him, may 
conduct any investigation pertinent or ma- 
terial to the furtherance of the purposes of 
this Act and, at the request of the President. 
shell make such further 
studies as the President may deem necessary 
an caellne with problems of 
relief. 


(d) The Administrator shall print monthly | 


and shall submit to the President and to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives (or 
to the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, 
are not in session) 


a report of his activities 
and expenditures 


under this act Such re- 
ports shall, when submitted, be printed as 
public documents 
> + 
SEC. 4. (a) Out of the funds of the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation made available 


(re- | 


and necessary | 


(including expenditures for personal services | 


not | 


investigations and | 


unemployment | 


if those bodies | 


to serve with the Speaker; Representa- | 
tives Bloom (Dem.), of New York City, 
ane Gibson (Rep.), of Brattleboro, Vt.,| 
as Directors of the Columbia Institute for | 
the Deaf at Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Nor- | 
ton (Dem.), of Jersey City, N. J., and} 
Mrs. Kahn (Rep.), of San Francisco, Calif., 
as directors of the Columbia Hospital for 
| Women at Washington, D. C.; Represen- | 
tative Gifford (Rep.), of Cotuit, Mass., as | 
a regent of the Smithsonian Institution | 
at Washington, D. C.; Representatives | 
McReynolds (Dem,), of Chattanooga, | 
Tenn., and Woodruff (Rep.), of Bay City, | 
Mich., as members of the Migratory Bird | 
| Conservation Commission; Representatives | 
Doxey (Dem.), of Holly Springs, Miss., 
and Clarke (Rep.), of Fraser, N. Y., as 
members of the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission; Representative Burke | 
(Dem.), of Omaha, Neb., as a consulting | 
trustee of the National Training School 
for Boys at Washington. 

Representative Connery (Dem.), of Lynn, 
| Mass., secured unanimous consent to file 
by midnight the report of the Committee 
}on Labor, of which he is chairman, on 
the bill (H. R. 3905) for relief of unem- 
ployment of labor. He announced he re- 
served his rights to fight the biil he re- 
ported for his committee. (Discussion of 
the employment bill out of the Senate 
and House committees is printed on 
page 1.) 

The House made the reported bill the 
special order of business for March 29. 

On motion of Representative Byrns 
(Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., majority 
leader, the House adopted a resolution (H. 
J. Res. 121) authorizing the Public Build- 
ing and Public Parks of the National Cap- 
ital to accept, on behalf of the United 
States, a fund raised by donations to cover 
the cost of a swimming tank for the use 
of the President at the White House. 

The President’s message regarding re- 
organization of governmental agricultural 





ment in any one State or community, and to 


ciations for the barter of goods and services. 

(d) After Oct. 1, 1933, notwithstauding the 
provisions of subsection (b), the unexpended 
balance of the amounts available for the pur- 
poses of subsection (b) may, in the aiscretion 
of the Administrator and with 


subsection (c). 
(e) The decision of the Administrator as to 
the purpose of any expenditure shali be final. 


(f) The amount available to any one State | 
under subsections‘(b) and (c) of this section | 
total | 


shall not exceed 15 per centum of th 
amount made available by such subsections. 


aid in assisting cooperative and self-help asso- | 


the «approval | 
of the President, be available for grants under 


by this actthe Administrator is authorized to 2 


provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law 
and the Clayton Act are unfounded. 
Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, said he 





protocol of sighature for the, Permanent 
Court of International Justice ; 

The Wagner-Costigan-La Follette bill 
(S. 812) for rélief of destitution was de- 
bated. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency amendments written into the -bill 
were agreed to. On motion of Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, majority 
leader, the Administration bill to regulate 
security issues (S. 875), was, referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Curreency, 
by transfer from the Committee on Judi- 
ciary. (Discussion on page 1.) 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (8S. 812) for relief of destitution. 
After debate, the bill was passed by a vote 
of 55 to 23. (Discussion on page 1 and 
full text on page 4.» : . 

At 4:31 p. m. recesse@ 
March 31. 





until noon, 


v 


The House of Representatives 


Aten convening at noon, March 30, 
the House elected a number of mem- 
bers to committees. 

Adopted a special rule for immediate 
| consideration of the Senate bill (S. 562) 
| to liberalize prescribing of medicinal liq- 
uors by physicians. Representative Blan- 
ton (Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., opposed the 
|rule and the bill. Representatives Sabath 
(Dem.), of Chicago, Ill.; Sirovich (Dem.), 
of New York City; Henney (Dem.), of 
| Portage, Wis.; Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, 
|N. Y.; Boylan (Dem.), of New York City, 
and others, supported the bill. It was 
| passed, 153 to 59. (Discussion on page 6.) 
Delegate Dimond (Dem.), of Valdez, 
| Alaska, discussed development of that 
Territory. 

Representative Lemke (Rep.), of Fargo, 
N. Dak., delivered & speech on farm relief, 

At 3:12 p. m. adjourned until noon, 
April 3. 


| March 31 


The Senate 

HE Senate met at noon March 31, 
| +* Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
introduced a resolution directing the Sen- 
| ate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
of which he is chairman, to make an in- 
vestigation of securities transactions. 

The District of Columbia beer bill (H. 
| R. 3342), with substitute language for all 
after the enacting clause of the bill as it 
passed the House, was adopted without a 
roll-call, after:an amendment had been 
| adopted prohibiting sale of, beer and the 
| other beverages in Government buildings. 

The Senate, at 2:40 p. m., adjourned 
until noon, April 3. 


Vv 
The House of Representatives 
HE House was not in session. It will 
| convene at noon April 3. - 
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Symposium on New Homemaking Education— 
Bull. 1933, No. 3, Office of Educ., Dept. of 

| Interior. Price, 10 cents. E33-374 
| Protect Hardwood Stands From Grazing— 
Leafiet No. 86, Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 33-32 

Standards Yearbook, 1933—Misc. Pub. No. 139, 


Bur. of Standards, Dept. of Commerce, 
Price, $1.00. (27-26405) 
Journal of Agricl. Research—Vol. 46, No. 3, 
Feb. 1, 1933, Dept. of Agric. Subscription 
price, $2.25 a year. (Agr. 13-1837) 
Forest Worker, March, 1933—Vol. 9, No. 2, 
| Forest Service, Dept. of Agric. Subscrip- 


tion price, 25 cents a year. (Agr. 24-832) 
Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses 
of Class I Steam: Railways. in U.-S., -for 
Month of Jan.,- 1933 and 1932—Statement 
No. M-100, Bur. of Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Comm. (A28+2266) 


Daily River Stages at River Gage Stations on 


did not share that view. Principal Rivers of U. S., Vol. XXIX_ for 
ici i j Year 1931—W. B. No. 1091, Weather Bur., 

The medicinal liquor bill (S. 562) was! pent. of Agric. Price, 50 cents, (Agr. 6-372) 
passed. (Discussion and full text of bill| Monthly Weather Review, Dec., 1932—Vol. 60, 
on page 6.) No. 12—W. B. No. 1093, Weather Bur., Dept. 


Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
called up the bill (S. 812) for Federal 
cooperation with the States for relief of 
destitution. (Discussion is 
page 1.) At 12:48 p. m. recessed until 
noon, March 30.° ‘ 


v 


The House of Representatives 
THE HOUSE met at noon, March 29. 
The President’s message 
ment securities was read. 
Passed the bill (S. 598) 
tion and relier of unemployment. 


for reforesta- 
(Dis- 


|cussion on page 1.) 


A message from the Department of 
State communicated an invitation of the 
| International Parliamentary Congress 


for the Congress of the United States to) 


|be represented at the 18th plenary ses- 
|sion at Rome beginning April 19. At 6:31 
|p. m. adjourned until noon, March 30. 


v 
MARCH 30 


The Senate 
HE Senate met at noon March 30. Con- 


sidered and agreed to the House 
amendments to the forestation unemploy- | 


ment relief bill (S. 598). 


The Vice President laid before the Sen- | 


ate a report of the Tariff Commission, in 
response to a resolution (S. Res. 325, 72d 
Congress), dealing with tariff bargaining 
under conditional and unconditional ‘most- 
favored-nation treaties. It was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

From the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, Senator Tydings ‘Dem.), of 
Maryland, reported the bill (H. R. 3342), 
| to provide revenue for the District by tax- 
ation of beer and other beverages. 

Committee reports also were submitted 
from the Judiciary Committee on the five- 
day-week bill (S. 158) and from the Mines 
and Mining Committee on a bill (S. 7) for 
suspension of annual assessment work on 
mining claims held by location in the 
United States and Alaska. 


introduced a bill (S, 882) to provide for 
more effective supervision of foreign com- 
mercial transactions. 
of North Dakota, submitted a proposed 
| reservation by the United States to the 


| Presidential Nominations 





printed on | 


on invest- | 


Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California,’ 


Senator Nye (Rep), | 


I want to inquire why® Only 
these nonliquidating advances are to be made | C42 


method, which is that there is objection to the | 


ere a larger number of different kinds of ob-|™ake grants to the several States, to ald in| SEC. 5. Any State desiring to obtain funds 
|ligations .outstanding. Therefore that was|™eeting the costs of furnishing relief and| under this Act shall through its governor 
another consideration which suggested this | Work relief in the forrh of money, service, ma-| make application therefor from time to time 
means of providing the money rather than terials, and/or commodities to provide the ne-|to the Administrator. Each application so 
the issuamce of another series of bonds for cessitier of life to persons in need as a result! made shall present in the manner requested 
this purpose. of the present emergency, and/or to their de-| by the Administrator information showing 
Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.), of Kentucky. I Pendents, whether resident transient, or|(i) the amounts necessary to meet relief 
might also suggest that probably by this’ homeless needs in the State during the period covered 
provision we are being honest with ourselves (b) Of the amcunts made available by this; by such application and the amounts avail- 
and not fooling ourselves, as we have been| act not to exceed $200,000,000 shall be granted| able from public or private sources within 
heretofore, into the belief that we are ever/tc the several States applying therefor, in the | the’ State, its political subdivisions, and pri- 
going to gt any of thi: money back. - following manner: Each State shall be entitled| Vate agencies, to meet the relief 
+ to receive grants equal to one-third of the| the State, (2) the provision made to assure 
Mr. FESS (Rep.), of Ohio. The sort of amount expended by such State, including the | adequate administrative supervision, (3) the 


civil subdivisions thereof, out of public moneys | Provision made for suitable standards or re- 
from all sources for the purposes set forth in 
ubsection (a) of this section; and such grants 


shall be made quarterly beginning with the 


legislation we are now going to pass is a type 
| which increases the lack of confidence. The 
thing we lack is confidence that business 
safely take the risk of employing the 


requested will be used. 
+~ + + 


money that is not now at work. When we|*°c°nd quarter in the calendar year 1933 and| SEC. 6. The Administrator upon approv- 
take the step proposed in this bill it will be shall be made during any quarter upor the| ing a grant to any State shall so certify to 
| the first step. We have not taken such a step basis of such expenditures certified by the|the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


States to have 

ing quarter. 
(c) The balance of the amounis made avail- 

able by. this act, except the amount required 


| before. Here is a direct call. in the form of 
'a@ charge upon the Treasury of the United 
States, to take care of the unfortunate unem- | 
| aoves., = 8 OR ee Oa SS 88 8 Funaten, for administrative expenditures under section | 
bill ante pie operations to ere ears: but the oe oe on analicction none eee Steve, | 
eA ‘t wit! faa 2 (Ke : = the Administrator finds that the BB ye 
heing opened. — api ; moneys which can be made available within 
the State from all sources, supplemented by 


been made during the preced-| which shall, except upon revocation of a cer- 
tificate by the Administrator, make payments 
without delay to the State in such amounts 
and at such times as may be prescribed in 
the certificate. The Governor of each State 


receiving grants under this Act shall file 


form required by him, a report of the dis- 
bursements made under such grants. 
SEC. 7. As used in the foregoing provisions 


Mr. WAGNER. I am hopeful that it will be| any moneys available under subse. f 
the end so far as requiring provision for these | this section, will fall Aggy SE | the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and | 
people. I am sure that the majority view of| needs within the State for the purposes speci- | Puerto Rico; and the term “governor’’ shall 
Congress is that the American people. through | fied in subsection (a) of this section: Provided | Include the Commissioners of the District of | 
Congress- or any State legislative body, will.| that the Administrator may certify out of the | Columbia. 
| never see their fellow citizens starve. or go| funds made available by this subsection addi- ole oh 
Soeres, but that provision must be made|ticnal grants to States appiying therefor to SEC. 8. This Act may be cited as_ the 


} aid needy persons who have no legal settle- | ‘Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933.” 


monthly with the Administrator, and in the | 


The Senate has confirmed the following | 


| nominations: f 
| James W. Collier, member of the United 


Governor of Alaska; C. B. Merriam, mem- 
ber of the Federal Home 


Federal Radio Commission. 

Robert G. McGregor Jr., of New York, 
Peter H. A. Flood, of New Hampshire; 
| Robert KK Graves, of Vermont, and Robert 
| Lacy Smyth, of California, as secretaries 
in the Dipvlomatic Service. 
| Harold B. Quarton, of Iowa, and Ernest 
|L. Ives, of Virginia, as Consul Generals. 
The nomination of Harry H. Woodring, 
| former Governor of Kansas, as Assistant 


| Secretary of War was sent to the Senate | 
of this Act, the term “State” shall include/| March 31 by President Roosevelt. | 
| Daniel W.’ MacCormack, of New York, | 
has been nominated by the President to be | 
| Commissioner General of Immigration. | 


| His nomination also was sent to the Senate 
March 31. 


| Are Confirmed by Senate 


needs of | States Tariff Commission; John W. Troy, | 


Loan Bank | 
lief, and (4) the/purposes for which the funds | Board; 'James H. Hanley, member of the | 


of Agric. Subscription price, $1.50 a year, 
(Agr. 9-990) 

Crops Grown on Irrigated Land, Agric.—l5th 
Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, Dept, 
of Commerce. Apply at Bur. 

Synopsis of Drainage Laws, ‘Agric—l5th Cen- 
sus of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, Dept.. of 
Commerce. Apply at Bur, 

Location of Manufactures, 1899-1929, Study of 
Tendencies Toward Concentration and Dis- 
persion of Manufactures in U. S. Bur. of 
Census, Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

33-26156 

Foreign Tariffs and Commercial Policies Dur- 
ing 1932—T. I. B. No. 812, Bur..of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Dépt. of Com- 
merce. Price, 5 cents. 33-26155 

School Administrative Units: with Special 
Reference to County Unit—-Pamphlet No. 

| 34, Jan., 1933, Office of Educ., Dept. of In- 

terior. Price. 5 cents. E33-373 

| Causes of Brashness in Wood—Tech. Bull. No, 
342, Dept. of Agric, Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 33-31 

Experiment Station Record—Voil. 68. No. 3, 
March, 1933, Office of Experiment Stations, 
Dept. of Agric. Subscription price, per vol- 





ume (2 volumes a year), $1.00. (Agr. 9-832) 
| Official Army Register, Jan. 1, 1933. Adj. 
| Gen’s. Office, War Dept. Price, $1.50. 
(4-18250) 


The Reclamation Era—Vol. 24, No. 3, March, 
1933, Bur. of Reclamation, Dept. of Interior, 

Subscription price, 75 cents a year. 

| (9-35252) 

| Suggestions for Teaching Job ,of Controlling 
Loose Smits of Wheat and Barley in Voca- 


tional Agricultural Classes—Leaflet No. 3, 
Fedl. Bd. for Vocational Educ. Price, 5 
cents. E33-376 


Treaty Information, Feb., 1933—Bull. No. 41, 
Pub, No. 437, Treaty Div., Dept. of State. 
| Subscription price, $1.00 a year. (29-27947) 
Decisions of. Comptroller General of U. S.— 
Vol. 12, Feb., 1933, General Accounting Of-) 
fice. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 
(21-26777) 
Falls of Roof in Mines Operating in Pitts- 
burgh Coal Bed. W. Va.—Tech, Paper 547, 
|} Bur. of Mines, Dept. of Commerce. ‘Price, 
5 cents. +3-9A ES 
Surface Water Supply of Pacific Slope Basins 
in Oregon and Lower Columbia River Basin, 
1931—Geological Survey Water-Suppiy Paper 
724, Dept. of Interior. Price, 15 cents, . 
(GS10-167) 
Douglas-Fir Plywood—Commercial Standard 
CS45-33, Bur. of Standards, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Price. 5 cents. 
School Life, March, 1933—Vol. XVIII, No. 7, 
Office of Educetion, Dept, of Interior. Sub- 
scription price, 50 cents a year. (E18-902) 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce in 
U. S—Part II Jan.. 1933, Bur. of Foreign 
and Demestic Commerce, Dept. of Com- 
merce. Subscription price. $1.00 a year. 
Diplomatic "ist, March, 1933.—Pub. No, 439, 
Dept. of State. Subscription price, 50 cents 
a year. (10-17292) 
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AT THE AMBASSADOR 
NEW YORK 


Convenient location, unexcelled 
cuisine and a continental atmos- 
phere combine to make “The 
Social Embassy of Two Conti- 
nents” interesting and pleasant 
for a night, a week-end or longer. 
Single Rooms from $5 Doublefrom $7 
Suites from $10 
RESTAURANT PRICES READJUSTED 


Continental and Club Breakfasts 
Luncheon $1.50 Dinner De Luxe $2 


HOTEL 


AMBASSADOR 


Park Avenue at 51st Street, New York 
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Revising the Nation’s Banking Systems 
By Strengthening Federal Regulations 


Restrictions 


Affiliates Are Sought 


© member bank would be permitted to 
make any loan or to extend credit in 
any other manner to any of its own ex- 
ecutive officers. | 


To Its Executive Officers 


! 
on Securities |°f which he is an executive officer and | Prohibition of Bank Loans| 


In Proposed Laws 


Plans for Guaranty 


Of Deposits Offered | 


| 
HILE the Emergency Bank Conserva- | 

tion Act of March 9, rushed to en- | 
actment in one day as Public Law No. 1} 
of the 73d Congress, is the only banking | 
legislation thus far accomplished, the cal- | 
endars of the Banking | 


It would bar member banks from mak- | 


ing any loans or other extension of credit 
to, or purchase of securities under repur- 
chase agreement from, any of its affiliates. 


It would restrict member banks invest- | 


ing their funds in the capital stock, bonds, 
debentures or other obligations of such af- 
filiates. or acceptance of such obligations 
from affiliates as collateral security for 
advances. 

National banks would be authorized to 
open new branches within the limits of 


and Currency | iti is such 
Committees of the two houses are filled ae ener ee mae See 


with bills affecting the banking struc- 
ture of the Nation in many ways. 


Bills infroduced and referred to the 


committees include revision of portions of | 


| State bank law authority, and provided 
such national bank has an unimpaired 
| capital stock or not léss than $500,000, ex- 
|cept the minimum would be $250,000 in 
cities of not exceeding 100,000 population. 


the Federai Revenue Act to tizhien the | 


effectiveness of the assets of the banks 
in the system, regulate interbank control 
and prevent diversion of funds into spec- 


ulative operations. They include 2 num- |! 
ber of proposals for guaranty of bank de- | 


posits 

S@me of the proposals are to amend the 
Reconstruction Finance Act to finance 
municipalities in time of emergency, limit 
loans by banks on shares of stocks of cor- 
porations used as collateral security, re- 
strict chain and branch banking, issue 
scrip certificates and stamps for relief of 
unemployment distress. 


Bills for Protection 
Of Bank Assets 


Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, has a bill 
pending “to provide for safer and more 
effective use of the assets of Federal re- 
serve banks and national banking asso- 
ciations, to regulate interbank control 
and prevent diversion of funds into specu- 
lative operations. 


A similar bill (H. R. 1762), though dif- 
fering in details, has been introduced in 
the Fouse by Representative Luce ‘(Rep.), 
of Waltham, Mass., a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The Glass bill, which like the Luce bill 
would be designated “The Banking Act of 
1933,” would require each Federal Reserve 
bank to keep itself informed of the gen- 
eral character and amount of loans and 
investments of its member banks with a 
view to ascertaining whether undue use 
is being made of bank credit for the 
speculation or trading in securities, real 
estate or commodities, or for any other 
purpose inconsistent with sound credit 
conditions and any such undue use of 
credit would be reported to the Federal 
Reserve Board which would have author- 
ity, after hearing, to suspend any such 
offending bank from the use of the credit 
facilities of the system. 


Limited Branch Banking 
Also Is proposed 


Their bills would amend section 9 of 


(S. 245) | 


|Plans to Guarantee 


Deposits in Banks 

Hope that Congress may accomplish 
legislation to establish a system of guar- 
anty of deposits in the banks of the 


| 


| United States is expressed by Representa- | 


| tive Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., Chair- 

man of the House Committe on Banking 
land Currency. He sponsored a bill (H. 
R. 11362) for that purpose in the last 
| Congress, passed it through the House, but 
it was lost without action in the Senate 
| Committee on Banking and Currency, in 
the closing days of the session. He wants 
to revive the fundamental principles of 
that proposal. 


| bill (H. R. 1563.) 


| 
Mr. Steagall’s plan contemplated a Gov- 


ernment guaranty from funds to be raised 
| by the banks. 

Representative Whitley (Rep.), of Ro- 
| chester, N. Y., has introduced a bill (H. R. 
| 3515) creating a Federal Bank Liquidating 
Board and setting up a bank ‘depositors’ 
| indemnity fund to be invested by the 
| board in Government secuirties and to be 
| held for distribution and payment to de- 
| positors of liquidated banks that were 
| members contributing to that fund. 
The board would be authorized if nec- 
|essary to borrow until Jan. 1, 1935, from 
| the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
| up to a maximum of $500,000,000. at any 
| one time. 
| Representative Shallenberger (Dem.), of 
Alma, Nebr., has introduced a bill (H. R. 
| 3758) to insure payment of bank deposits 
in member banks of the Federal Reserve 
| System. It proposes establishment of a 
| Federal insurance fund for depositors, to 
| be administered and controlled by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


It would direct the Secretary of the 


| Treasury to pay immediately into the | 
|fund an amount equal to the entire sums 


| heretofore paid to the United States as 

franchise tax by the Federal Reserve 
| banks. The Comptroller of the Currency, 
| as soon as practicable, would require each 
| Federal Reserve Bank to pay into the 
fund an amount which bears the same 
ratio to $150,000,000 as the surplus of such 
| bank on Dec. 31, 1932, bears to the total 


| 
| 


Is Recommended 


Legislation Advised 


On Branch Banking | 


State Legislation |P]ans to Repeal 
To Raise Revenues : 
_ Emergency Tax 


~ On Bank Checks 


‘Several Bills to Lift Levy 
Imposed Last Year Now 
Are Pending Before Com- 
mittee of House 


| Status of Various Measures Pro- 
posed or Enacted for Im- 
posing Taxes 


Topeka, Kans.—A State income tax law 
has been enacted in Kansas, 
vides for a flat 2 per cent tax on the net 


income of corporations and a graduated | 
tax on individuals ranging from 1 per) 
cent on the first $2,000 to 4 per cent on | 
income in excess of $7,000. | 


It pro- 





or bank and trust company, members of | 
Federal Reserve System, be guaranteed by | 
the United States. 

Representative Gasque (Dem.), of Flor- 
ence, S. C., has a bill (H. R. 4133) to give 


}is questioned in a suit filed in the Su- 


Repeal of the Federal tax on bank 
checks is proposed in various bills which 
have been introduced in the House and 
;referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
|mittee. Many proposals to repeal the tax 
|were made in the last session of Con- 


| gress and so far in the new Congress 13 








Olympia, Wash.—The constitutionality | 
of the State income tax law approved by | 
the voters at the general election in 1932 


perior Court by an individual, in which 








__ eam” 5 





|Commission to Study 
Duplication in Taxes 


Disbursing Funds 
In Earthquake Beal 


| 


| 





|Interstate Body Is Formed to 
| Special Group Is Formed to Aid | Conduct Inquiry 


In Granting Loans Under 
Federal Act 


An Interstate Commission on Conflict- 
ing Taxation has been organized follow- 
|ing the first Interstate Legislative Assem- 
| bly which met in Washington Feb. 3 and 
4 to consider problems of double taxa- 


| 
| 


| 
A special advisory committee has been 


| it is sought to enjoin the State Tax Com- 


| postponement of foreclosure of mortgages 
| for 


}on the map. 


depositors the right to take over and | 
liquidate banks in certain cases. | 


Representative Taylor (Dem.), of Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo., and others have bills 
to amend the Reconstruction Finance Act 
in various particulars. 

Répresentative James (Rep.), of Han- 
cock, Mich., presented a proposal (H. R. 
4110) for loans or advances by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to secure 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


two years. Representative Taylor 
(Rep.), of La Follette, Tenn., has a similar 


Trunk Air Routes 
Of World Depicted 


Navy Publishes Map Which 
Shows Principal Airways 

A yaap showing the main trunk air | 
routes of the world has been published 
by the Hydrographic Office, Department 
of the Navy, in the April issue of the 
Pilot Chart of the Upper Air. 

The map shows the established air lines 
in various parts of the world and pro- 
jected routes across the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific «ceans, which follow in genrral the 
pioneer flights of Alcott, Lindbergh, Eck- 
ener, Kingsford-Smith, and others 

The map gives a comprehensive view 
of the strides aviation is making and the 
numerous aerial transport lines which 
have been established between geographic 
points regardless of seas, jungles or desert. | 
The established routes, some of which are | 
seasonal, are indicated on the niap by 
continuous lines, while projected airlines 
are shown by series of dashes. Approxi- 
mate courses between points are indicated 
and distances between connected points. 
computed in nautical miles, are printed 





| 
| 


| 
{ 





|Mmeasures to repeal the tax have been 
introduced and referred to the Ways and 
|Means Committee. One of these meas- 
|ures (H. R. 3753) is by the chairman 
| of the Committee, Representative Dough- 
ton (Dem.), of Laurel Springs, N. C. 

The present law, approved June 6, 1932, 
imposes a tax of 2 cents on every check, 
draft or order for the payment of money 
drawn upon any bank, banker, or trust 
| company for payment at any time between 
June 6, 1932, and July 1, 1934. The tax 
|is paid by the one making or drawing 
the check 

Some members of the House feel that 


mission from enforcing the new law. 





Salt Lake City, Utah.—Governor Blood 
has signed a bill passed by the Legisla- 
ture for a tax of 1 per cent on retail 
sales. The revenue is to be used for un- 
employment relief. 





Springfield, I1l—Governor Horner has 
approved a sales tax bill passed by the 
Legislature. It becomes effective April 1 
and levies 3 per cent on retail sales. The 
proceeds are to be distributed to the 
counties for relief of the destitute and 








unemployed. |the tat should be repealed immediately, 
;}among them Kepresentative Steagall 
Salem, Oreg.—The 1933 Legislature | (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., chairman of the 


passed a bill providing for a gross sales | Committee on Banking and Currency. The 


tax of 2 per cent and the measure is to| Ways and Means Committee, which is the | 
be voted upon at a special election in | revenue-originating committee, has juris- | 
It has been stated at the Capi- 


diction. 

tol that the Feeasury has hesitated about 
Olympia, Wash.—Governor Martin has favoring repeal of the tax because of 

vetoed a bill passed by the Legislature | Meeds of the revenue. . 

levying a tax on chain stores, but ap- 

proved a measure levying a classified 

business and occupational tax. 


July. 








|New Rates on Shipments 


Of Salt Are Recommended 


| New maximum reasonable rates on com- 
mon salt in carloads throughout the 
United States are recommended in a pro- 
posed report by Examiner E. J. Hoy of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Rate Structure Investigation, No. 17000, 


Facilities for Travel 
To South China Improved 


Through rail and motor travel facilities 
connecting Peiping, capital of China, with 
Canton in South China, will soon be pos- t 
sible, only 210 miles remaining to be com- | mission. 

4 | The rates recommended 
pleted on this route, considered the most increases and decreases. Different rates 
important transportation project in China,| are prescribed on salt shipped loose in 
according to a report from Commercial | bulk and on salt shipped in packages or 
Attache Julean Arnold at Shanghai. Rail-| blocks or in mixed carloads. 
ways now operating will be used from); Reparation is denied in complaint cases 
Peiping to Changsha, Hunan Province,|in which there has been a hearing with | 
thence by motor bus to Shaokwan in|respect to the reasonableness of the rates | 
Kwangtung Province and again by rail to|in the past, except in certain cases in| 
Canton, the entire journey taking only five | which it is held that reparation orders | 
days. previously entered are final. 





the Federal Reserve Act by adding this| surplus of all Federal Reserve banks on 
branch banking authority: “Provided, | that date. 

however, that nothing herein contained | It also would require payment into the 
shall prevent any State member bank | fund of not exceeding $130,000,000 by the 
from establishing and operating branches | member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
in the United States or any dependency | tem, based on deposits other than time 


or. insular possession thereof or in any 
foreign country, on the same terms and 
conditions and subject to the same limita- 
tions and restrictions as are applicable 
to the establishment of branches by na- 
tional banks.” 

The Glass bill would create a Federal 
Liquidating Conporation to purchase, hold 
and liquidate the assets of national banks 
closed by action of the Complroller of 
the Currency or by vote of their directors, 
and the assets of State member banks 
closed by State authorities or by their 
directors. ’ 

It would authorize appropriation of 
$125,000,000 for payment by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for capital stock of the 
Corporation, on behalf of the United 
States, in addition to capital stock to be 
subscribed for by Federal Reserve banks 
and member banks. The Unitad States 
would draw Class A dividends the same 
as member banks. The Luce bill would 
authorize $100,000,000 appropriation as 
capital stock. 

The Glass bill would prohibit any ex- 
ecutive officer of any member bank from 


becoming indebted to any member bank | meaning any National bank, State bank, 


deposits and another sum up to $70,000,- 
000 based on time deposits averages. 


Other Plans Offered 


To Protect Depositors 


If within a year, these sums are inade- | 


quate for the fund, the Comptroller would 
| be authorized to require member banks of 
| the Federal Reserve System to pay annu- 
| ally into the fund the whole or any part 
of $100,000,000, each bank to pay accord- 
ing to a ratio based on net earnings. 

Representative Johnson (Dem.), of Cor- 
sicana, Tex., has a bill (H. R. 3369) 
| provide a guaranty fund for depositors in 
| banks. His plan is similar to that in the 
Steagall bill. 

Representative Taylor (Rep.), of La Fol- 
lette, Tenn., in a bill (H. R. 1562) proposes 
|creation of a Federal Banking Commis- 
|sion empowered to issue bonds to be 
| guaranteed by the United States upon 
such terms and conditions as it may deem 
| advisable to pay depositors in closed banks. 
It would provide that immediately after 
|}enactment all deposits in member banks, 








Division of Federal and State Taxation 





On Gasoline, Beer, Tobacco and Electricity 


[Continued f 


held at the administrative offices of the 
American Legislators’ Associaton, the In- 
terstate Commission on Conflicting Taxa- 
tion presents the following conclusions: 

lL. Injury to Business.—The conflicting 
taxes which the Federal Government and 
the 48 States are now levying impose in- 
equitable burdens which affect every in- 
dividual, farm, hamlet, and city. These 
duplicating and excessive exactions place 
an unreasonable economic restraint on 
business and industry. The unrestricted 
exploitation of the same sources of reve- 
nue by both the States and the Federal 
Government threatens to undermine the 
revenue systems|of each. It presents a 
problem which démands immediate action 
on the part of the Federal Congress and 
of the State Legislatures. 

II. Impairment of Revenues.—The basic 


consideration should be the effect of the | 
combined burden of the taxes which are | 


imposed by the Federal, State, and local 
governments. This has frequently been 
overlooked on account of the individualis- 
tic viewpcint of the 48 States and of the 
Federal Government. The pyramiding of 
taxes threatens to reduce both State and 
Federal revenues. Unrestrained double 
taxation may so increase the cost of prod- 


ucts to the consumer as to throttle com- | 


merce, increase unemployment, and de- 
lay economic recovery. It must be rec- 
ognized that the economic law of dimin- 
ishing returns applies inexorably to tax- 
ation. 

III. Recommendations, — With thee 
considerations in mind, the Commission 
makes the following recommendations: 

First. Gasoline Taxes.—Since Congress 
has declared that the Federal tax on 
gasoline was levied only as a temporary 
expedient on account of the emergency, 
the Commission urges that this source of 
revenue be relinquished for the exclusive 
use of the States at the end of the next 
Federal fiscal year, namely June 30, 1934. 

Second. Tobacco 
States now have taxes on tobacco, and 
many other States are seriously consid- 
ering levying such taxes. 


continue to imposed additional levies on 
tobacco products, the return to the Federal 
Government from this source of revenue 
will be further diminished. 





Taxes.—Thirteen | 


If the States | 


rom Page 1.] 
| Any material increase in these taxes 
| during a period of depression will decrease 
the amount of ‘tobacco consumed, thus 
adversely affecting the producer as well 
as the manufacturer. Accordingly this 
Commission recommends that no addi- 
tional tobacco taxes be adopted by the 
States for revenue purposes. 


Third. Electrical Energy Taxes.—Since 
|the States were the first to utilize a tax 
on eelctrical energy, and since the con- 
ditions of the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of electricity vary so widely from 
State to State, this Commission recom- 
|/mends that Congress should leave this 


to | 





source of revenue for the exclusive use | 


|of the States. 


Fourth, Beer Taxes.—Congress has al- 

ready levied a heavy tax on beer. 
stantial additional taxes on it, or heavy 
license taxes levied on distributors, by 
the States or by their political subdi- 
|visions will diminish the tax revenues. 
| Therefore, the Commission recommends 
|that the States, municipalities, and other 
| local units of government ‘refrain from 
|levying heavy taxes on beer, unless they 
|impose such taxes for regulatory pur- 
poses, 
Fifth, General Sales Taxes.—At the 
| present’ time the Federal Government im- 
|poses no general sales tax, and conse- 
quently there are relatively slight con- 
|flicts between Federal taxes and the gen- 
eral sales taxes which are levied by 
States. This Commission believes that 
the subject of general sales taxes should 
be further explored by the Commission’s 
jresearch staff in the light of develop- 
ments at the present legislative sessions. 
The Commission intends to issue a fur- 
ther report during the coming year, which 
will contain recommendations designed 
to prevent the threatened development of 
serious conflicts in this field. 


Sixth. Compacts Between States.—The 
Commission recOmmends that 
which have tax problems that can not be 
satisfactorily adjusted without coopera- 
tive action should confer concerning the 
a«xecution of interstate compacts. The 
;}Commission further recommends that 
Congress should facilitate such compacts 
by a general enabling and consenting act. 





States | 


Sub- | 





In every corne 
wherever 


distinctive in character 


oe - U 


The wide worl 


a cigarette that has character... 


and mildness . 


choose Luckies. 
The “Cream of the Crop”—in 
those four words, you have the 


reason for Lu 





Lake Louise, Canada 


| Part 13, just made public by the Com- | 


involve both | 


appointed by the Board of Directors of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
advise and aid the Corporation in the 
| prompt and effective administration of 
| the joint resolution of Congress author- | 
| izing loans for financing the repair or 


reconstruction of buildings damaged by 
the recent earthquake in California. 

The members of the committee are H. 
S. McKay, chairman; 
| Arthur S. Bent, H. T. Cory, and A. R. 
LeRoy, manager of the Los Angeles Loan 


| Agency of the Corporation, all of Los An- | 


| geles; J. F. Burke, Santa Ana; George H. 
| Coffin, Hollywood; George M. Spicer, Long 
| Beach. 

The resolution provides that the Cor- 
poration may make loans, which shall 
aggregate not to exceed $5,000,000, to non- 
profit corporations “organized for the pur- 

| poes of financing the repair or recon- 
| struction of buildings damaged by earth- 
| quake in the year 1933 and deemed by the | 
| Reconstruction Finance Corporation eco- 
nomically useful.” It is required that 
loans shall be fully and adequately se- | 
'cured, and no loan shall be made after 
Dec. 31, 1933. 


| White House Conference 
Discusses Coal Problem 


Betterment of the coal industry and 
| mining conditions and what steps the 
Government,could take in that direction 
were discussed at a White House con- 
ference March 27. Those who conferred 
| with the President were the Secretaries 
of Labor and Interior, Senator Hayden, 
of Arizona, Representative Lewis, of Mary- 
|land, and a delegation represeniing the 
| United Mine Workers of America consist- 
ing of John L. Lewis, president; Phillip | 
Murray, vice president; Thomas Kennedy, 
| secretary; Van A. Bitner, special repre- | 
sentative; and Ellis Searles, editor of: the | 
United Mine Workers Journal. 
| After the conference the (White House | 
|issued the following statement: | 

“There was a general discussion of the | 
|}coal industry and mining conditions | 
| throughout the country with a view to} 
| finding the best means of improving these | 
| conditions. Further conferences with the | 
| President will be held.” 

The Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances | 
Perkins. said the miners’ representatives 
had offered a number of suggestions. | 
“We are going to explore all of them,” she | 
added | 


Zach J. Farmer, | 


| R. Lewis, 


4 to consider double taxation problems. | 
The Commission is planning 1 vrogram 
of research on these problems with a 
view to recommending definite proposals 
to Congress and the State Legislatures, 
according to announcement by Henry W. 
Toll, director of the American Legislators 
| Assocration, which sponsored the inter- 
| state assembly. 
| Stete Senator Seabury C. Mastick, of 
New York, who also is chaiman of the 
New York Commission on Revision of Tax 
Laws, is chairman of ‘the newly-created 
Commission. The other members are: 
Wiliiam B. Belknap, Kentucky; R. 
Beverley Herbert, South Carolina; Anna 
Wilmarth Ickes, Illinois; State Senator 
Lee Knous, Colorado; State Senator Earl 
Ohio; State Senator Ben G. 
O'Neal, Texas; State Sentaor Henry Park- 
man Jr., Massachusetts; State Senator 
Alvin Reis, Wisconsin; Harry B. Riley, 
California, Estes Snedecor, Oregon; Philip 
Sterling, Pennsylvania; State Senator 
Henry W. Toll, Colorado; State Senator 
George Woodward, Pennsylvania. 
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rt of the world, both here and overseas, 
you find joy in life, 'tis always ““Luckies Please” 


Luckies are 


nique in mildness 


d over, people want character that sets them apart from 
all other cigarettes. The choicest 
.. That’s why they tobaccos are aged and mellowed 
for nearly three years... and then 
“Toasted” for true mildness. For 
these two reasons—Character and 
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EFFECTS ON INDUSTRY OF NEW LAW LEGALIZING BEER 


+ 





FFECTS of the recent legislation to 
legalize beer already are being felt 
in employment, stimulation of industry, 
new Federal reevnues, and agricultural 
changes, according to information reach- 
ing Federal agencies, although the new 
law does not become actually effective 
until April 7. 


In the principal beer-producing cities, 
of men have been called | 


thousands 
to work in the breweries and _ allied | 
industries; the lumber trade reports) 
a distinct gain in demand for its} 
products, much of which comes from re- 
quirements for lumber to manufacture | 
barrels, bungs, beer vats, and similar! 
equipment; glass producers note an in- 
crease in demand for bottles, and farm- 
ers from widely scattered areas are 
sending numerous inquiries to the De-| 
partment of Agriculture as to the ad-| 
visability of sowing the malting varie- | 
ties of barley. | 

Brewers Expand Purchases 

Brewers are making large purchases | 
of passenger automobiles, motor trucks, | 
bottles, barrels, glasses, rubber goods, 
cereals, malts and a large number of 
other items as they prepare to sell 3.2 
beer when the new law becomes effective. 

The Automotive Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce has been advised 
that numerous breweries will purchase, 
in the near future, a total of 4,590 
trucks and 4.960 passenger automobiles, 
and that $20,000,000 will be spent an- 
nually for maintenance of this equip- 
ment. Some breweries are reported to 
be overhauling motor vehicles at a total 
cost of approximately $6,000,000. 

Orders for bottles are reaching many 
plants, according to information received 
by the Specialties Division of the De- 
partment. The trade estimates an an- 
nual consumption of 720,000,000 bottles 
in, the sale of beer. One of the recent 
orders reported was for 30,000,000 bot- 
tles, another for 15,000,000, and a third 
for 1,000,000 glass tumblers. Other re- 
ports evidence that smaller manufac- 
turers are working extra shifts on orders 
which will take several months to fill. | 

Printing Industry Benefited 

The printing industry is reported re- 
ceiving new business as labels are pre- 
pared for these bottles. 

The barrel industry also has received 
a large number of new orders. In some 
instances existing manufacturing facili- 
ties are being overtaxed. Acording to 
reports received in the Lumber Division 
from Chicago, barre! factories have 
orders on hand which will keep them 
busy until late in the Summer. One small 
community in Arkansas is operating 70 
mills cutting barrel staves. Other sec- 
tions of the country report a somewhat 
similar activity. Virtually all beverage 
barrels are made of white oak. 

Manufacturers of boxes and cartons 
are turning out products for the dis- 
tribution of bottled beer. A report from 
Massachusetts advises that one firm 
working on an order for 125,000 cotton- 
wood beer cases. 

The manufacturers of fibre board car- | 
tons are competing sharply for this busi- 
ness. It impossible, at present to | 
secure an accurate estimate of the vol- 
ume of this business, but information 
available in the Paper Division indicates 
that manufacturers of fibre cartons ex- 
pect to make a larger percentage of the 
total number of beer cases than in the 
pre-Volstead industry. 

At the same time, reports received in 
the Iron and Steel Division indicate that | 
some firms are purchasing beer cases 
made of wood and iron. The iron and 
steel industry, in addition to supplying 
material for vats, receiving some 
orders for barrel hoops. 

Rubber Products in Demand 

Rubber manufacturers of the United 
States expect to participate in the sales 
to the brewers to the extent of about! 
$4,250,000. According to reports received | 
in the Rubber Division, brewers are buy- 
ing pneumatic tires for motor trucks, 
automobile tires, power belting, conveyor 
belting, bucket elevator belting, hose and 
tubing, rubber boots and aprons, water 
pump valves, beer pump valves and keg | 
washer wheels. It was estimated that 
rubber manufacturers will sell approxi- 
mately $3,500,000 worth of tires and 
tubes to brewers, and about $750,000 
worth of other rubber goods. 

Purchases of raw materials with 
which to brew beer are difficult to esti- 
mate until the American public has dem- 
onstrated its willingness to buy the new | 
beverage. On the basis of previous con- 
sumption figures collected by the Food- 
stuffs Division, the brewing industry 
may be expected to consume annually 
about 2,000,000,000 pounds of malt, 167,- 
000,000 pounds of rice, 650,000,000 
pounds of corn and corn products, 41,- 
000,000 pounds of hops, 115,000,000 
pounds of sugar and 204,000,000 pounds 
of grits, wheat, bran and barley. 

Refrigerating Equipment 

Manufacturers of refrigerators are 

spending money and adding men to their 


is 


is 


is 


pay rolls in anticipation of increased | 
sales. One firm, according to the Elec- 
trical Equipment Division, has spent 


approximately $1,000,000 for new equip- 
ment within the past few weeks anf 
$2,500,000 for materials to be used in 
the manufacture of refrigerators. 

New designs for refrigerators are re- 
ported coming onto the market and addi- 
tional new models are being anticipated. 
One manufacturer is producing a small 
“beer cooler’ to be installed in hotel 
rooms. Others are reported to be mak- 
ing changes in existing models so that 
one compartment may accommodate beer 
bottles. 

The chemical industry participat- 
ing in the new business resulting from 
legalization of beer, according to reports 
to the Chemical Division. The principle 
use of chemicals in connection with 
the manufacture of glass. Sales of am- 
monia and carbon dioxide also are being 
made for refrigeration purposes. Im- 
proved demand also is expected for 
detergents for cleaning bottles. Brewers 
use a fairly large amount of Ivish moss, 
a chemical use@ in clarifying beer. 

The Commissioner of Industrial Al- 
cohol, Dr. J. M. Doran, advise: that 
many licenses are being issuec for beer 
manufacture, and that brewers are turn- | 


is 


is 


+ 


| 


} 





thousands of dollars in payment of the 
$5 per barrel tax. 

Meanwhile, legal complications are ap- 
pearing in the administratien of the beer 
The question has been presented 
as to the legality of sale of the bever- 
age on trains operating between wet 
States and those having dry laws that 
forbid the transportation or sale of beer, 
and as to the permissibility of sale on 
ships plying on rivers that form the 
boundaries between wet and dry States 
and in coastwise trade. 

Sale to Minors 


The question of sale to minors also is 
subject to dispute in view of the fact 


law. 


that the new law treats beer as non- 
intoxicating, whereas many believe its 


sale to minors should be prohibited. Such 
a prohibition was inserted in the bill in 
the Senate, but was stricken out in con- 
ference between the two Houses of Con- 
gress. At some Army posts, sale of beer 
has been specifically authorized. 

As the effects of the general beer law 
were making themselves felt more and 
more widely, Congress went ahead with 


two other measures to liberalize the 
liquor laws. 
Both Houses of Congress’ passed a 


bill (S. 562) to remove the major limi- 
tations now applying to physicians in 
issuing liquor prescriptions. Legislation 
to permit the sale of beer in the District 
of Columbia also made progress in Con- 
gress the last week. It was delayed 
somewhat in the Senate, after passage 
by the House, to permit amendments 
designed «¢to make it a model law for 
regulation of the trade, so as to provide 
a basis on which State regulatory laws 
might be based. One of the amendments 
considered would prevent beer sale in 
drug stores, confining sales for consump- 
tion on the premises to those establish- 


ments whose chief business is serving 
food. 
As passed 


LEGISLATION REGULATING BEER SALE IN STATES 


Sale of beer was legal in 24 States ase 
of March 30, the legality was in doubt | 
in Kansas and Tennessee, and in 15 other | 
States legislation was pending to permit 
sale of the beverage, according to infor- 
mation reaching Federal agencies di-| 
rectly interested in the qeustion. Legis- | 
lation is pending also in Tennessee defi- | 
nitely to legalize sales. | 





There is also some doubt in the case 
of Kansas listed as dry, where the law 
prohibits sales of intoxicating liquors 
but does not define them. The Attogney 
General of that State has said he will | 
enforce the law as prohibiting 3.2 per} 
cent beer such as Congress has approved, 
but wets plan to test the question in 
court at once. 

The Attorney General of Tennessee 
has stated that beer sales in that State 
may possible be legal, but that it is for 
the courts to decide. There also intoxi- 
cating liquor is prohibited but there is 
no percentage definition of what is in- 
toxicating. If sales are permitted, the 
drys in that State expect to make an 
immediate test of their legality. 

In Vermont, the local option principle 
applies, so that localities may or may | 
not permit the sale of beer legally. In} 
Maryland sales are legal only in Balti- | 
more and two counties under laws now 
in effect, and in Delaware sales are legai 
only in Wilmington. 

States to Allow Sales 

Several States have acted to legalize 
beer, but have set later dates than April 
7, when the Federal law goes into effect, 
as the time when legal sale may begin. 
Thus Vermont will permit sales only on 
and after May 1, and the trade becomes 
Jegal in Louisiana April 13, in North 
Dakota July 1, in West Virginia June 9, 


sale of beer and wine would be prohibited 
in Government biuldings in the National 


Capital. The House is yet to act on the| 


amended Senate bill. 

Estimated Revenue From Beer Tax 

Federal reveneus from the tax of $5 a 
barrel on beer are expected by the Treas- 
ury to~reach $150,000,000 during the 
fiscal year starting next July 1. Besides 
this, some have predicted added revenues 
from an increase in income taxes to be 
paid by the breweries and by industrial 
concerns which receive new _ business 
from the beer trade and profit by it. 

The revenue from the Federal tax on 


beer in the period 1912 to 1914, when} 


the tax was $1 a barrel, was as follows: 
1912, $62,108,000; 1913, 
1914, $66,105,000. Consumption was, of 
course, the same number of barrels as 
there were dollars of tax. In 1918, when 
the tax had been raised to $3 a barrel 
and consumption had declined somewhat, 
revenues were $124,265,000. 
Estimates of Employment 

Brewers in Milwaukee estimate that 
some 15,000 men will be given employ- 
ment in that city alone, directly in the 
brewing industry and in allied busi- 
nesses. Wisconsin ranked about third 
among the States in beer production in 
pre-prohibition days. 

The United States Brewers Associa- 
tion has estimated that some $400,000,- 
000 will be spent in rehabilitation of the 
brewing industry, giving a correspond- 
ing stimulus to business, 

A recent survey by a private statis- 


tical organization shows that more than 


$65,000,000 is to be spent at once on 
brewery improvements. This includes 
no estimate for the heavy expenditures 
that will be made to prepare retail es- 
tablishments to handle the trade, nor 
for much of the outlay for equipment 
and other expenses incidental to reopen- 
ing plants. 


Legalized in 24 Commonwealths, Permissive Laws Pending’ 
in 15, While Status Is Doubtful in Some Others 
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legislature recently defeated measures 


$65,246,000; | 


| sult of 











that 300,000 men will be given employ- 
ment in production and distribution of 
beer, together with the manufacture of 
materials. This figure does not take into 
account any added employment in coop- 
erage works, in bottle manufacturing, 
box production, farming, coal produc- 
tion, machinery manufacture, railroad 
operation and similar lines of activity 
that serve the brewing trade. 
Other Industries Benefit 
Organizations of brewery workers, 
whose views were presented to Congress 
recently by a representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, place the 


total employment in the brewing indus- 
try and allied industries in 1919 at 1,- 


se 


| bition was enacted, the consumption of | liquors and also of distilled spirits. 


250,000, and predict that at least 1,- 
000,000 will be employed, not at once, |} 
but as the industry gets back to its 


former proportions when it was ranked 
as the sixth largest in the United States. 

Outside the brewing industry itself, 
considerable activity is reported 4s a re- 
the beer law. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
just announced that lumber. orders 
booked by the mills in the week ended 
March 18 were heavier than for the 
corresponding week of last year, and 
that this is the first such gain over 1932. 
The increase, which was .14 per cent, 
was ascribed in part to demand for box 
lumber for making beer bottle boxes and 
brewery tanks. 

Barley Production 

Some of the railroads haVe applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to reduce rates on certain 
commodities to attract the traffic to be 
created by the revived beer industry. 

The news oi iegalization of beer has 
brought to the attention of farmers a 
possible new market for some of their 
crops, especially barley, and many have 
written to the Department of Agricul- 
ture for information on the subject. 
Government statistics show that in a| 
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LEGAL APRIL | 


In Virginia, Governor Pollard has 


in Wyoming May 18, and in Maine To legalize 3.2 per cent beer, and a court stated that he finds no reason for calling 


July 1. 

Besides legislation pending in 15 
States to legalize sales and in Tennessee 
to clarify the matter, several States have 
pending legislation to regulate the traffic 
or to tax beer, already legalized. 

These States include California, IIli- 
nois, New Jersey, New York, Pennsy]- 


vania, and Wisconsin. 

The status of several States in rela- 
tion to beer sales is such that changes 
are possible. This is in addition to those 


States where legislation to legalize the 
traffic is pending. 
In Idaho, for instance, the State law | 


decision has been had that all 
vinous, or fermented liquor is forbidden. 
Nevertheless, the Governor of Idaho has 
stated his intention to submit -to the 
State Attorney General the questions 
whether a new test case in court is ad- 
visable to clarify the matter. 

The Attorney’ General of Kansas, 
where the law prohibits sale of any 
beverages “in fact intoxicating,” has 
the Federal Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to refuse to. issue 
licenses for sales of beer in his State. 
He believes the State’s “bone-dry” law 
prohibits sale of the beer and“was not 


asked 


ing over to the Treasury hundreds of | prohibits any “intoxicating liquor;” the | affected by the Federal legislation. 


maf, | 


a special session of the legislature to 
take up the question of legalization of 
beer sales. The State is dry. However, 
a petition by two-thirds of the member- 
ship of each of the two Houses of the 
General Assembly would force the call- 


ing of an extra session. While there is 


some agitation for the Assembly to con- 
vene, the Governor says he does not be- 
lieve there is enough sentiment in the 
State in favor of beer legislation to re- 
sult in any action to modify the State 


prohibition law now. 
At the office of the Attorney General 


| of Illinois, the opinion has been ex- 





| suitable for malting are around five to 





TAX REVENU 
$124.000,000 


period of about 20 years before prohi- 


barley for making beer was never below | 
50,000,000 bushels annually and never | 
above 72,000,000. On the average, 70,- | 
000,000 bushels of barley requires about | 
3,000,000 acres for its production. Barley | 
production in the United States last year 
was about 300,000,000 bushels. | 

As far as the producer is concerned, 
probably the chief result will be that he 
will receive a premium price for part of 
his barley crop. This year, such pre-| 
mium on types and qualities of barley | 


10 cents a bushel. 


Enforcement of New Law 
In a letter to members of the Prohibi- 


tion Bureau on enforcement of the new | 
iaw Director Woodcock says “the unlaw- 
ful sale of distilled spirits will frequent- 
ly accompany the unlawful sale of the 
new liquors,” and the legal sale of per- 
mitted beverages can be promoted best 
by strict enforcement of the law against 
spirits.” 

The appointment of A. V. Dalrymple, 
of California, as Director of the Bureau 
to replace Mr. Woodcock was announced 
March 381. 

Director Woodcock’s letter, 
March 30, follows in full text: 

To the Members otf the Bureau 
Prohibition: 

Limitations on Purchage 

My circular letter of March 3, 1933, 
puts into effect the limitations of Con- 
gress upon the purchase of evidence and 
calls attention to the responsibility of 
local authorities to prevent the unlawful 
retail sale of intoxicating liquor. In my 
opinion, in places where the new liquors 
are permitted to be sold, the local au- | 
thorities will realize more fully than in| 
the past their responsibility to prevent 


dated 


of 





' 
DEL. seen may 


u BE SOLD ONLY IN 
aN WILMINGTON 


MD. seen may 
BE SOLD ONLY IN 
BALTIMORE AND | 
TWO COUNTIES 


| 


of beer has placed the beverage in the, 
class of soft drinks as far as States are 
concerned which do not have laws pro- 
hibiting it. Beer will be sold in his State. 

Although legislation to regulate sale 
of beer in Wisconsin is pending in the 
legislature, the legislators have been ad- 
vised by the head~of the legislative ref- 
erence library that sales will be legal in| 
that State April 7 whether or not the| 
pending measure is passed. There \al- 
ready are laws in effect providing for 
iicenses for vale of beer, to be issued by | 
towns, villages, and cities. 





Status of beer by States as of 
March 30: 
Beer sale now legalized: 


Arizona, California, Connectictut, Del- 





|unlawful can 


| Mexico, 
| homa, 
| South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas. 


| cating 


‘Federal Revenue of $150, 000,000'Is Expected From Beverage in the Next Fiscal 
Year, Besides Added Income Taxes From Many Companies 
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the unlawful distribution of the new 


The unlawful sale of distilled spirits | 
will frequently accompany the unlawful | 
sale of the new liquors. The lawful sale 
of the new liquors can be promoted best 
by strict enforcement of the law against 
the sale of distilled spirits. 

Administrators and Deputy Adminis- | 
trators will hold friendly conferences | 
with local officials and endeavor to pre- | 
sent to them their responsibility for the | 
unlawful retaii sale of all liquor. 

Prosecution in Federal Courts 

If the local officials say there is no| 
local law or court to punish the unlawful 
sale of distilled spirits, with the approval 
of the United States attorney, cases | 
made by local officers may be prosecuted | 
in the Federal courts. - The Federal | 
courts are also open to any local prose- 
cutor to bring injunction proceedings 
against nuisances. 

It is simply the cooperation we have 
been seeking for the past two years, and 
with the necessity therefor more pro- 
nounced. Reports will be made to me of 
these conferences. 

Enforcement Activities Defined 

This Bureau will, in the main, devote 
its energies— | 

To preventing the manufacture of the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| new liquors without a permit, that is, to} 


suppress unlawful breweries and wineries 
establishe¢ for commercial purposes. We | 
should expect help from the lawful brew- | 
eries to this end. 

To prevent the unlawful shipment of 
the new liquors. I believe our agencies | 
in the places where the new liquors are | 
do this more effectively 
than in the place of origin. 

To prevent and stamp out the unlawful 
manufacture and transportation of dis- 
tilled spirits. This will be the principal | 
function of this Bureau. I confidently 
hope for better results in this field than 
ever before, since our duties have been 





——— 


aware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Beer Prohibited: 

Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, 


| Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Massachu- 
| setts, Michigan, Mississippi, 


Nebraska, 


New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 


| Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 


South Dakota, Texas, 


South Carolina, 
Utah, Virginia. 
Legislation 

Pending: 
Alabama, Colorado, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New) 
North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, 


to Legalize Beer Now 


Legality of Sale in Doubt: Kansas, 
Tennessee. 

In Delaware beer may be sold only in 
Wilmington, and in Maryland only in 
Baltimore and two counties. 

In Kansas tbe law prohibits intoxi- 
liquor and the State Attorney | 
General has said he will prohibit 3.2 per 
cent beer. A test case is planned. 

In Tennessee also the State law does 
not define intoxicating liquor, but the 
Attorney General has said 3.2 beer may | 
be legal. A test is planned there also. 

Sale of beer will be legal in Vermont | 
only after April 30; in Louisiana it will | 


| become legal April 13; in North Dakota, 


July 1; West Virginia, June 9; Wyo- 


| ming, May 18; Maine, July 1. 


The wet or dry status of the individual 
States before the World War was as 
follows: 

Wet: California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

Dry: Alabama,” Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, | 





Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia. 
Divided: Delaware, Kentucky. 


\ 


| that may arise. 


| sicians 


| quantity to be prescribed 





30 limited. Here is your opportunity. I 
hope every one in the Bureau will grasp 
it as never before. \ 

I am not attempting to describe every 
situation that will confront you. Every 
assistance will be given you by these 
headquarters and the various United 
States attorney in solving the problems 
Details should be han- 
dled in accord with these general prin- 
ciples. - 

In my opinion a new period of useful- 
ness has opened for the Bureau. The 
time is ripe, as never before, for us to 
stamp out the unlawful manufacture and 
transportation of distilled spirits. The 
character of the work should make a 
keener appeal to your courage, initiative 
and investigating ability, 


Medicinal Liquor 
Restrictions Lifted 


President Roosevelt on March 81 


| signed the medicinal liquor bill (8.562), 


designed to simplify the work of phy- 


| sicians throughout the country in pre- 


scribing liquor. The bill passed the*Sen- 
ate March 29, the House March 30. 
The measure was supported by the 


| American Medical Association, as legis- 
| lation that would enable patients who 


need medicinal liquor to have their phy- 
prescribe it for them in such 
quantities as are medically necessary, 
without limitation. 

Heretofore, according to the sponsors 
of the bill, a physician’s right to pre- 
scribe liquor has been limited as to 
quantity. The Attorney General and the 
Secretary of the Treasury are author- 
ized to make regulations limiting the 
“at any one 
time” and the manner of prescribing. 
The. sponsors of the bill are Senator 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York and Rep- 
resentative Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, 
N..%: 

Text of Measure 

The bill reads: 

“A bill relating to the prescribing of 
medicinal liquors. 

“Be it enacted, etc., that (a) the third 
sentence of section 7 of title II of the’ 
National Prohibition Act, as amended, 


| is amended to read as follows: “No more_ 


liquor shall be prescribed to any person 
than is necessary to supply his medi- 
cinal needs, and no prescription shall be 
refilled. No person shall by any state- 
ment or representation that he knows is 
false, or could by reasonable diligence 
ascertain to be false, induce any phy- 
sician to prescribe liquor for medicinal 
use (1) when there is no medicinal need 
for such liquor or (2) in excess of the 
amount of medicinal liquor needed.” 

“(b) Section 7 of title II of such Act, 
as amended, is further amended by in- 
serting before the period at the end 
thereof a semicolon and the following: 
“But no physician shall be called upon 
to file any statement of such ailment in 
the Department of Justice or the De- 
partment of the Treasury or in any 
other office of the Government, or to 
keep his records in such a way as to 
lead to the disclosure of any such ail- 
ment, except as he may be lawfully re- 
quired (1) to make such disclosure in 
any court in the course of a hearing un- 
der authority of section 9, title II, of 
this Act, or (2) to make such disclosure 
to any duly qualified person engaged in 
the execution or enforcement of this Act 
or any Act supplementary hereto.” 


Use of Stamps Ordered 
“SEC. 2. Strike out section 8 of title 
II of the National Prohibition Act, and 


| insert in leu thereof the following: 


“SEC. 8. The Commissioner shall 


| cause stamps to be printed, the design 


of which shail be prescribed by regula- 
tions in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act, and he shall furnish the 


‘same free of cost to physicians holding 


permits to prescribe. Each such phy- 
sician shall affix one of said stamps to 
each such prescription written by him 
and shall cancel same under regulations ' 
to be prescribed in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act. No physician 
shall prescribe and no pharmacist shall 
filk.any prescription for liquor unless 
such stamp affixed thereto. Every 
person who, otherwise than is authorized 
by this Act, uses or who falsely makes, 
forges, alters, counterfeits, or re-uses 
any stamp made or used under any pro- 
vision of this Act, or with such intent 


is 


! uses, sells, or has in his possession any 


such forged, altered, or counterfeited 
stamp, or any plate or die used or which 


| may be used insthe manufacture thereof, 


or who shall make, use, sell, or have in 
his possession any paper in imitation of 
the paper used in the manufacture of 
any stamp required by this Act, shall, 


!on conviction, be punished by a fine not 


exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment at 
hard labor not exceeding two years. The 
effective date of this section 2 shall be 


| not earlier than Jan. 1, 1934. 


Types of Liquor Eligible 

“SEC. Strike out the first para- 
graph of section 2 of the Act entitled 
“An Act supplemental to the National 
Prohibition Act,” approved Nov. 23, 
1921, and insert in lieu thereof the fol-, 
lowing: 

“SEC. 2. Only spirituous and vinous 


9 
0. 


| liquor may be prescribed for medicinal 


purposes. All prescriptions for any other 
liquor shall be void. But this provision 
shall not be construed to limit the sale 
of any article the manufacture of which 
is authorized under section 4, title II, 
of the National Prohibition Act.” 
“SEC, 4., Strike out subdivision (a) 
of section.5 of the Prohibition Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1930, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “(a) The At- 
torney General and the Secretary of the | 
Treasury shall jointly prescribe all regu- 
lations under this Act and the National 
Prohibition Act relating to permits and 
prescriptions for liquor for medicinal 
purposes, and the quantities of spiritu- 


|ous and vinous liquor that may be pre- 


scribed for medicinal purposes, and the 
form of all applications, bonds, permits, 
records, and reports under such Acts: , 
Provided, That all regulations relating 
to the Bureau of Prohibition in the De- 
partment of Justice shall be made by 
the Attorney General.” 
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President’s Plan for Federal Control 
Of Sale and Advertising of Securities 


Identic Bills Carrying Out | 
His Ideas Introduced in | 
| 


House and Senate 
e e e 
Publicity Required 
For All New Issues 
ee regulation of all interstate 
business in domestic and foreign se- | 
curities, covering both sales and offers of 
sales and advertising of domestic securities 
in newspapers, on the radio, in circulars 
and in magazines, transportation of such 
securities across State lines and sales 
transactions in securities of foreign gov- 
ernments,,was proposed to Congress March | 
29 by President Roosevelt. | 

Under the plan, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would be informed of all such se- | 
curity transactions. Prediction previously 
had been made that the Commission would 
be affected by the Presiden’s plan to reor- | 
ganize Federal offices. 

Identic measures carrying out the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations were introduced | 
in the Senate (S. 875) by Senator Robin- | 
son (Dem.), of Arkansas, Majority Leader. 
and in the House (H. R. 4314) by Repre- 
sentative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, 
Texas. The bill follows in full text: 

A bill to provide for the furnishing of 
information and the supervision of traffic | 
in investment securities in interstate com- | 
merce. | 


A 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act shall 
be known as the “Federal Securities Act.” 


SEC. 2 That when used in this Act the fol- 
lowing terms shall, unless the text otherwise 
— have the following respective mean- 
ngs: 

(a) “Security” shall include any note. stock, 
Treasury stock, “blank” stock, bond, deben- 
ture, evidence of indebtedness, certificate of 
interest or participation in a profit-sharing 
agreement, or right to subscribe to any of the 
foregoing, certificate of interest in an oil, gas, 
or mining lease, collateral trust certificates, 
preorganization certificate, preorganization 
subscription, any transferable share, invest- | 
ment contract, voting trust certificate, or 
beneficial interest in title to property, profits, 
or earnings, or any other instrument com- 
monly known as a security; including an in- 
terim or temporary bond, debenture, note, 
certificate, or receipt for a security or for sub- 
scription to a security. 

() “Person” shall include a natural person, 
@ corporation, a partnership, an association, | 
a joint-stock company, a trust, and any un- 
incorporated organization. As used herein 
the term ‘“‘trust’’ shall not include a trust 
created or appointed under or by virtue of 
a last will and testament, or by a court of law 
or equity, or any public charitable trust. | 

(c). “Sale” or “sell” shall include every dis- 
position, or attempt to dispose, of a security 
or interest in a security for value. Any 
security given or delivered with, or as a 
bonus on account of, any purchase of se- | 
curities or any other thing, shall be con- | 
clusively presumed to constitute a part of the 
subject of such purchase and to have been 
sold for value. ‘Sale’ or “sell’’ shall also in- 
clude a contract to sell, an exchange, an at- 
tempt to sell, an option of sale or purchase, a 
solicitation of a sale, a subscription, or an 
offer to sell, directly or by an agent, or aj} 
circular, letter, advertisement, or otherwise: 

Provided, That a privilege pertaining to a 
security giving the holder the privilege to 
convert such security into another security of 
the same issuer shall not be deemed a sale of 
such other security within the meaning of 
this definition. But such privilege shall not 
be construed as affecting the status of either 
security with respect to exemption or regis- 
tration under the provisions of this Act: 

And provided further, That the issue or 
transfer of a right to subscribe’ to another 
security of the. same issuer, when such right 
is issued or transferred with the security to 
which it pertains, shall. not be deemed a 
sale of such other security within the mean- 
ing of this definition and such right shall 
not be construed: as affecting the status of 
the security -to which -such right pertains 
with respect’ to exemption or registration 
under the provisions of this Act; but the 
sale of such other security upon the exercise 
of such right shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(d) “Issuer’’ shall mean and include every | 
person who issues, has issued, or proposes to | 
issue any security. Any person who acts as | 
a promoter for and on behalf of an individual, 
corporation, trust, or unincorporated associa- 
tion or partnership of any kind to be formed 
shall be deemed to be an issuer. 

(e) “Commision” shall mean the 
Trade Commission. 

(f) “Mortgage” shall be deemed to 
any trust instrument to secure a debt. 

(g) “Territory” shall include Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, and the 
insular possessions of the United States. 

(h) “Interstate commerce” shall mean trade 
or commerce in securities among the several 
States or between the District of Columbia or 
any Territory of the United States and any | 
State or other Territory, or between any in- 
sular possessions or other places under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, or between 
any such possession or place and any State | 
or Territory of the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or within the District of 
Columbia or any Territory or any insular pos- 
session o1 other place under the jurisdiction 
of the United States, or any printed, written, 
or other graphic communication, or any 
spoken communication or intercourse re- 
lating to or in furtherance of the commerce 
described in this definition. 

(1) “Registration statement” 
called “statement’’) 
required upon application for registration by 
section 5 of this Act, together with all docu- 
ments and. other information required therein. 





Federal 


include 


(hereinafter 


SEC. 3. That, until there shall 
registered with the Commission the statement 
hereinafter referred to in accordance with the 
terms and conditions provided by this Act 
and by the rules and regulations promulgated 
pursuant thereto, it shall be unlawful for— 

(a) Any person to make use of the United 








shall mean the statement | 


have been | 


| or bonuses 
States mails or of any means or instruments | 


of transportation or communication to offer | 


in interstate commerce securities, other than 
those isued by a foreign government or sub- 
division thereof, for sale or to solicit or ac- 
cept offers to buy such securities in such 
commerce; 

(b) or for any person to make such offer to 
sell to or to solicit or accept an offer to buy 
in interstate commerce through 
medium of any book, magazine, newspaper, or 
similer publication, or by any circular, 
vertisement, or printed, written, or other 
graphic communication or document. or by 
any spoken communication carried or trans- 
mitted through or by such mails or means 
or instruments of transportation or communi- 
cation, or any of them; 

(c) or to carry or cause to be carried in in- 
terstate commerce, by any means or instru- 
ments of transportation, for the purpose of 
sale or for delivery after sale, either directly 
or through the medium of another, any se- 
curity not isued by a foreign goverument or 
political subdivision thereof; 

(d) or for any person to sell or offer for 
sale or to accept an offer to buy or to an- 


ad- | 





President’s Message 
On Security Sales 


President Roosevelt’s message 
March 29, recommending legislation 
for Federal supervision of traffic in 
investment securities in interstate 
commerce follows: 

“To The Congress: I recommend 


to the Congress legislation for Fed- 
eral supervision of traffic in invest- 


ment securities in interstate ‘com- 
merce. 
“In spite of many State statutes 


the public in the past has sustained 
severe losses through practices neither 
ethical nor honest on the part of 
many persons and corporations sell- 
ing securities. 

“Of course, the Federal Government 
cannot and should not take any ac- 
tion which might be construed as ap- 
proving or guaranteeing that newly- 
issued securities are sound_in the 
sense that their value will be main- 
tained or that the properties which 
they represent will earn profit. 

“There is, however, an. obligation 
upon us to insist that every issue of 
new securities to be sold in inter~ 
state commerce shall be accompanied 
by full publicity and information, 
and that no essentially important 
element attending the issue shall be 
concealed from the buying public. 

“This proposal adds to the ancient 
rule of caveat emptor, the further 
doctrine “let the seller also beware.” 
It puts the burden of telling the 
whole truth on the seller. It should 
give impetus to honest dealing in se- 
curities and thereby bring back pub- 
lic confidence. 

“The purpose of the legislation I 
suggest is to protect the public with 
the least possible interference to hon- 
est business. © 

“This is but one step in our broad 
purpose of protecting investors and 
depositors. It should be followed by 
legislation relating to the better su- 
pervision of the purchase and sale of 
all property dealt in on exchanges, 
and by legislation to correct unethi- 
cal and unsafe practices on the. part 
of officers and directors of banks and 
other corporations. 

“What we seek is a return to a 
clearer understanding of the ancient 
truth that those who manage banks, 
corporations and other agencies han- 
dling or using other people’s money 
are trustees acting for others.” 

The White House, March 29, 1933. 





| signer shall constitute a violation of this Act. 
| Similar 


statements 
subsequent issue of 


shall be 
securities, 


filed tor 
unless 


each 
other- 


| Wise exempted by this Act, not covered by the 


original and succeeding statements. ‘The afore- 


| said statement shall be verified by oath in 
such manner and form as the Commission 
may prescribe. 
A 


/ subsections 


| the registration of any security by entering 


| tion 
| Security or, in the case of securities issued by 


| mission of which such person or issuer has 


| such issuer or person or securities registered; 
| or 


;}and may, 


| 


| amination 


| 
Registration of Stocks and| 


Bonds With Trade Com- | 


mission Proposed 


‘Penalties Provided 


In Case of Violation | 





amount to be returned to the borrowing gov- | 


; ernment or subdivision thereof from the sale | 


of such securities. | 

(c) The filing of the statement specified in 
(a) and (b) of this section and 
the payment of the fee hereinafter provided 
shall constitute formal registration of the | 
security concerned. | 

(d) At the time of filing the said statement, | 
as hereinbefore prescribed in subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section, the applicant shall | 
pay to the Commision a fee of one’one-hun- 
dreth of 1 per centum of the aggregate par 
value of the securities to be sold and for 
which the applicant is seeking registration, 
but in no case shall such fee be less than $50. 
In case of stock having no par value the 
price at which such stock is to be offered to 
the public shall be deemed to be the par 
value of such stock. 


a | 
That the Commission may revoke | 


SEC. 6. 
an order to that effect, 


if upon examina- 
into the 


affairs of the issuer of such | 
a foreign government or a political subdivi- | 
sion thereof, into the circumstances relating | 
to the loan or the affairs of the person -or | 
persons negotiating or underwriting the issue 
in the United States, it shall appear that any 
such issuer or person— 

(a) has violated any of the provisions of | 
this Act, or any authorized order of the Com- | 


notice, but the burden of proof shall be on | 


| the person or persons asserting lack of notice; | 


or 

(b) has been or is engaged or is about to 
engage in fraudulent transactions; or 

(c) is in any other way dishonest or has 
made any fraudulent representations in any | 
prospectus or in any circular or other litera- | 
ture that has been distributed concerning 


(ad) is not conducting its or their business 
in accordance with law; or 

(c) that its or their affairs are in unsound 
condition or insolvent; or 

(f) that the enterprise or business of the 
issuer, or person, or the security is not based 
upon sound principles, and that the revoca- 
tion is in the interest of the public welfare. 

In making such examination the Commis- 
sion or other officer or officers designated by 


it shall have access to and may compel the | 


production of all the books and papers of 
such issuers, representatives, or underwriters, 
and may administer oaths to and examine the 
officers of such issuers, representatives, under- 
writers, or other entities or other person con- 
nected therewith as to its business and affiairs 
in its discretion, require the pro- 
duction of a balance sheet exhibiting the 
assets and liabilities of any issuer, represent- 
ative, or underwriter, or his income state- 
ment, or both, to be certified to by a public 
accountant approved by the Commission. 

Whenever the Commission may deem it 
necessary, it may also require such balance 
sheet or income statement, or both, to be 
made more specific in such particulars as the 
Commission shall point out or to be brought 
down to the latest practicable date. 

If any issuer, representative, underwriter, or 
other entity shall refuse to permit an 
to be made by 


; such refusal shall be proper ground for revo- 


| securities, 


SEC. 5. (a) That the said statement, when | 


relating to a security other than a security | 


issued by a foreign government or 
subdivision thereof, shall contain 
ing information concerning the said securities 
and the person or other entity issuing them: 

(1) The name under which the issuer is 


political 


the State or other sovereign power under 
which the issuer is organized and the location 
of the issuer’s principal business office. 

(2) The names and addresses of. the pro- 
moters, directors, trustees, and officers. if the 


the follow- | 


| doing or intends to do business, the name of | 


issuer be @ corporation or association or trust; | 
of all partners, if the isuer be a partnership; | 


and of the 
dividual. 
(3) The purposes of 
corporated) 
business 
issuer. 
(4) A statement of the capitalization 
the issuer, including the authorized 
paid-up amounts of its capital stock, 


issuer, if the issuer be an 
incorporation (if jn- 
and the general character of the 
actually to be transacted by the 


of 
and 
the 


in- | 


number and classes of shares into which such | 


capital stock is divided, a description of the 
respective voting rights, preferences, rights 
to dividends, profits, or capital of each class 
with respect to each other class, the amount 
of capital stock of each class issued or in- 
cluded in the shares of stock to be offered, 
the amount of the funded debt, with a de- 
scription of the date, maturity, and character 


| of such debt, and the security, if any, there- 


for; a balance sheet showing a detailed list 
of its assets and liabilities on a day not more 


than ninety days prior to the date of filing 
such balance sheet; a statement of the 
amount of the issuer’s income, expenses, and 


fixed charges during the preceding fiscal year, 
or if in actual business for less than one year, 
then for such time as the issuer has been in 
actual business. 


(5) A detailed statement of the plan upon 
which the issuer proposes to dispose of the 
securities offered for registration; the price 
at which they are offered to the public and 
the net amount returnable to capital invest- 
ment; the names of the syndicate, if any, 
underwriting the securities offered for regis- 
tration; a copy of the security offered or to 
be offered and a copy of any circular, pros- 
pecturs, advertisement, or other description of 
such securities then prepared by or for such 
issuer or underwriter or by or for the appli- 
cant for registration (if the applicant shall 
not be the issuer) to be used for distribution 
or publication to the public. 


(6) The purpose for which the securities to 
be offered are issued or are to be issued, the 
amount of capital and other securities, com- 
mission, and bonuses, a detailed statement 
showing the items of cost, property, services, 
patents, good will, and any other considera- 
tion for which such securities, commissions, 
have been or are to be paid or 
issued, the consideration received or to be 
received by the issuer, the amount returnable 


| to capital investment, and the amount of all 


the use or} 


| which the trust is 


nounce or advertise in the United States any | 


security of a foreign government or a politi- 
cal subdivision thereof; 
Provided, That the provisions of this section 


exempted by sections 11 and 12 of this Act. 
A 

SEC. 4. That all securities heretofore re- 
ferred to in section 3 of this Act shall be 
registered with the Commission under 
terms and conditions hereinafter provided, by 
filing a registration statement signed by the 
issuer or issuers, its or their principal execu- 
tive officer or officers, the principal 
officer or officers, and the directors, trustees 
or managers; if there is no board of directors, 
by the persons or board having the power of 
management of the person, corporation, asso- 
ciation or other entity issuing the said securi- 
ties: Provided, That when such statement re- 
lates to securities issued by a foreign govern- 
ment or politicai subdivision thereof, it shall 
be signed by the person or persons, or, if a 
corporation, association, or other entity, by 
the principal executive officer, the principal 
financial officer, and the directors or, if there 
is no board of directors, by the: versons or 
board having the power of management of 
the person, firm, corporation, association, or 
other entity negotiating the loan or acting as 
the selling agent or underwriting such secur- 
ity for sale in the United States as the Com- 
mission may require. Signatures of all such 
persons when printed on the said statements 
shall be presumed to be so printed by au- 
thority of the person, whose signature is so 
affixed, and the burdefi of proof, in the event 
such authority shali be denied, shall he upon 
the party denying same. The affixing of any 
signature without authority of the purported 


2 


financial | 


| documents of every kind required by the Com- | 
} mission 


do not apply to the securities and transactions | this section, 


the | 


commissions and other considerations paid or 
to be paid to the issuer and all other persons 
for or in respect of the issue, sale, or offer of 
the said securities. 


(7) The amount of capital stock which is to 


be set aside and disposed of for services to} 


promoters, if any, and a statement of all 
stock issued from time to time for services to 
promoters 

(8) If the issuer is a corporation there shall 
be filed with a statement a certified copy of 
@s articles of. incorporation with all amend- 
ments and of its existing bylaws. If the 
issuer is a trustee there shall be filed with 
the statement a copy of all instruments by 
created or declared and 
in which it is accepted and acknowledged. 
If the issuer is a partnership or an unincor- 
porated association, or joint-stock company, 
or any other form of organization whatso- 
ever, there shall be filed with the statement a 
copy of its articles of partnership or asso- 
ciation and all other papers pertaining to its 
organization 

(9) All of the statements, 


exhibits and 


under subsection (a-1) to (a-9) of 


except properly certified public 


documents, shall be verified by oath in such | 
manner and form as may be required by the | 


Commission. 


A 
(b) Each statement relating to securities 
issued by a foreign government or political 


subdivision thereof shall contain: 
(1) Name of borrowing government or sub- 
division thereof: 


(2) Purpose or object of the loan; 
(3) Date and terms of the proposed loan; 
(4) Date and terms of the underwriting 


syndicate, including all bonuses and commis- 
sions paid or to be paid by the foreign bor- 
rowing government and all payments or 
charges paid or to be paid for the privilege 
of underwriting the loan or for any other pur- 


pose in connection therewith; 

(5) Security pledged or to be pledged for 
the loan; 

(6) General financial condition of the bor- 


rowing government or subdivision thereof; 

(7) Whether or not the borrower has ever 
defaulted on the principal or interest of any 
other security sold in the United States or 
other: foreign country and, if so, the date, 
amount, and circumstances; 

(8) Proposed method of 
securities to be issued under the loan; 

(9) Proposed price at which security is to 
be offered to the public in the United States 
and elsewhere; 

(10) Cost thereof to the person, 
tion, or association or other entity under- 


distributing the 





writing or negotiating the loan and the net 


; upon 


corpora- | 


cation of registration. 
If the Commission shall deem it necessary, 


it may enter an order requiring an immediate | 


showing of continuance of the right to sell 
and upon failure of the person in 
whom such right has been reposed to make a 
satisfactory showing, and an order entered to 
that effect, such right shall be suspended. 
Notice of the entry of such order 
given by mail, or personally, or by telephone 
confirmed in writing, or by telegraph to the 
issuer or other applicant. 

The issuer or other person o rentity apply- 
ing for registration shall on application to the 
Commission within thirty days from the entry 
of such order be entitled to a public hearing, 
and appropriate records shall be kept of all 
hearings and proceedings before the Commis- 
sion. If the issuer or other person fails to 
make such application for a hearing within 
thirty days after the entry of the Commis- 
sion’s order, such order shall become final, 


ae 
SEC. 7. That any 


tion of any security may obtain a review of 
such order in the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia by filing in the court, 
within thirty days after the entry of such 
order, a written petition praying that the 
order of the Commission be set aside. A copy 
of such petition shall be forthwith served 
the Commission, and thereupon the 
Commission shall certify and file in the court 
a transcript of the record 


of the Commission as to the facts, if sup- 
ported by testimony, shall be conclusive. 


to the satisfaction of the court that such ad- 
ditional evidence is material and that there 
were reasonable grounds for failure to ad- 
duce such evidence in the hearing before the 
Commission, the court may order such addi- 
tional evidence to be taken before the Com- 
mission and to be adduced upon the hearing 
in such manner and upon such terms and 
conditions as to the court may seem proper. 
The jurisdiction of the court shall be ex- 
clusive and its judgment and decree shall 
be final. 

The commencement of proceedings in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals by any person dis- 


| satisfied with the order of the Commision re- | 
| voking registration, praying that such order 


be set aside, shall not, unless specifically ord- 
ered by the court, operate as a stay of the 
Commission's order. 

A 


SEC. 8. That it shall be unlawful to carry, 
transmit, or cause to be carried or trans- 
mitted, in interstate commerce, by use of the 
United States mails or by any means or in- 
struments otf transportation or communica- 
tion, any written, printed, or other graphic 
communication or document, or by any 
| spoken communication, announcing, offering, 
or advertising for sale any securities subject 
to the provisions of this Act, unless such 
communication or document contains the fol- 
| lowing information concerning the security s0 
offered: 
| (a) The name of the issuer and the names 
of the underwriting syndicate, if any, amount 
of capitalization authorized and paid-up, lo- 
| cation of principal place of business, and, if 
incorporated, place of incorporation. 

(b) A brief description of the security of- 
fered, including the amount of the issue, a 
description of its rights with reference to 
dividends or fixed returns and voting power 
and relative position with reference to other 
outstanding securities having prior rights 
| which must be specified as well as the amount 
of capital stock and other securities, com- 
missions, and bonuses, 

(c) The price at which it is offered to the 
public and the net amount to be returned 
to capital investment, as well as the maximum 
amount of commission or other form of re- 
muneration to be paid in cash or otherwise, 
directly or indirectly, for or in connection 
with the sale or offering for sale of such 
securities. 

(a) The names of the offcers, directors, and 
trustees of the isuer or of the owner of the 
property constituting the basis of the issue. 

(e) A statement showing— 

(1) The issuer's assets and liabilities ;and 

(2) Profits and loss during year just pre- 
ceding the offering. 


| (f) A statement to the effect that addi- 
| tional information may be secured from the 
| Commission at Washington, District of Co-| 
lum: Provided, That any spoken, written, | 


printed, or bther graphic communication or 
document announcing, offering, or advertising 
|}for sale any 
government or political 
shall contain such information as the 
mission may specify. 

The information referred to in this section, 
when written, printed, or otherwise graphically 
expressed, shall be placed in a conspicuous 
part of all communications, documents, or 
other literature describing or mentioning the 
securities offered in type as large as the type 
used elsewhere in the aforesaid literature. 
Copies of all such written, or printed or other 
graphic communications or documents, as 
well as transcripts of all radio advertising 
referring to the sale of securities subject to 
the provisions of this section shall, within five 
days after distribution of such communica- 
| tion to prospective purchasers is begun, be 
| filed with the Commission together with a 
reference to the original registration of the 
securities so offered. 
| A statement containing the information re- 
quired by this section shall also be delivered 
| to each purchaser with the delivery of the 
| security or securities to which it relates. 

That the information required under 
provisions of this Act contained in all 
statements, copies, prospectuses, 


the 
said 
advertise- 








| tions on imports will be made more lenient 


} and other documents shall be made available | 


ex- | 
the Commission, | 


shall be} 


person aggrieved by an 
order of the Commision revoking the registra- | 


upon which the | 
order complained of was entered. The finding | 


If | 
either party shall apply to the court for leave | 
to adduce additional evidence, and shall show | 


securities offered by a foreign | 
subdivision thereof | 
Com- | 
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Maryland’s Law 
To Govern Banks 


Emergency Act of Legisla- 
ture Held Valid by Three 
Judges Except as to Cer- 
tain Provisions 
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Defined in Injunction Ruling 
Expenditures Raised as Rev- 


t | ° ; ° . 
eee |e indings and Conclusions Should be Stated in 
The proposed Turkish budget for the fis- 


cal year 1933-34, not yet passed by the| Opinion, Says Supreme Court 





National Assembly, is reported to provide | 
for expenditures of 174,994,000 Takia | 
pounds and receipts of -175,000,000 Turkish 
pounds, leaving a surplus of 6,000 
Turkish pounds, according to a re- 
port to the Commerce Department from 
Istanbul. (Turkish potind equals $0.47.) | 

In 1932-33 the estimated receipts were | 
169,354,000 Turkish pounds, compared with 
expenditures of 169,146,747 Turkisn pounds, 
with a surplus of 208,053 Turkish pounds. 

It is reported in Turkish financial cir- | 
cles that the estimated increase of approx- | 
imately 5,650,000 Turkish pounds in re- 
ceipts will be obtained from increased cus- | 
toms. It is also stated that quota restric- | 


A duty exists on the part of the spe- as to the basis of their decision granting 
cially-convened lower Federal courts of|an interlocutory injunction restraining a 
three judges to state the findings and| temporary reduction in telephone rates 
conclusions upon which the court bases | prescribed by the Public Service Commis. 
its denial or grant of an interlocutory in- | sion of Wisconsin. Even though tne terms | 
junction restraining the enforcement of aj of Equity Rule 70% pertaining io equity 
State law or the action of State’ officials, | suits in the Federal courts applies only 
the Supreme Court of the United States | to decisions upon final hearing, it is never- Baltimore, Md.—The Maryland Emer- 
declared in an _ opinion announced | theless the duty of a court upon an ap-| gency Bank Act, recently enacted by the 
March 27. / plication for an interlocutory injunction, Legislature, was declared constitutional in 

The Supreme Court remanded to the|the Supreme Court ruled, to maxe find-|@ decision handed down by the State Cir- 
lower tribunal a case involving telephone | ings of fact and conclusions of law that |Cuit Court here ‘on March 27 except as 
rates in Wisconsin, directing the lower| are appropriate to the interlocutory pro-| to certain provisions granting preferential 
court to state its findings of fact and | ceedings. payments out of deposits in certain in- 
conclusions of law. (Public Service Com- | oop . stances. 
mission of Wisconsin v. Wisconsin Tele- Land Owner’s Obligation F The opinion was rendered by Judge 
phone Co., No. 517.) In the Arkansas railroad case, it waS|Eugene O’Dunne and was concurred in 

In a second opinion, the tribunal de- | Ot necessary to determine in a proceed-| by Judges Eli Frank and Charles F. Stein, 
clined to pass upon the question of | ing under a State statute to fix the place | the three judges having presided in three 
whether a proposed industrial track of | and terms of a railroad crossing whether | cases attacking the validity of the emer- 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad which would | the construction proposed would require| gency legislation. The statute, charac- 
cross tracks of the St. Louis Southwestern | the approval of the Interstate Commerce | terized by the court as “pioneer legisla- 
Railway at a point in North Little Rock, | Commission, Mr. Justice Brandeis stated | tion of the highest order and constructive 
Ark., would constitute an extension of the |in his opinion. The proper method of | in character,” was upheld with the excep- 
Missouri Pacific’s line requiring a certifi- | deciding such an issue, he pointed out,| tion of provisions granting preferences to 
cate from the Interstate Commerce Com-/is a proceeding under section 1 of the| receivers of insolvent banks, to reserves of 
mission. This question was declared not | Interstate Commerce Act for an injunc- | county banks in insolvent institutions, and 
relevant in a proceeding instituted before | tion to restrain the construction with- | according priority to Baltimore City in 
|the Arkansas Railroad Commission to fix | out first obtaining a certificate of public, cashing checks given in payment of taxes 
the point of crossing and the terms of its| convenience and necessity from the Fed-| prior to Feb. 28. 
installation and maintenance. (St. Louis| eral Commission. The opinion notes that The court did not decide but reserved 
Southwestern Ry. Co. v. Missouri Pacific! such a proceeding is now pending. the question of whether preference may 
R. R. Co., No. 364.) The court held constitutional in the|e accorded to deposits of receivers on 

Irrigation Question Washington case a State statute construed | the theory that they constitute traceable 

Three opinions were handed down by| to empower an irrigation district which | trust funds and thus are entitled to prior- 
the court on March 27. In the third | had issued general obligation bonds to as-| ity. The provision of the statute grant- 
opinion, the assessment by an irrigation | sess land within the district an amount in| iM @ preference in such cases was held 
district in Washington of an amount nec- | addition to the original assessment, based | t© impair the obligation of contract under 
essary to meet deficiencies resulting from | on benefits, to meet deficiencies resulting |the Federal Constitution, and also to be 
the failure of others to pay assessments| from the failure of others to pay the|@" unjust and arbitrary classification of 
|against their lands was upheld. (Roberts | original assessments. The requirement of | Teceivers of one particular variety and 
|v. Richland Irrigation District et, al. No.| further contribution from the land owner | 2% of receivers of other insolvents gen- 
516.) ae to discharge the obligation of the bonds | °T@lly. 4s Bt 

(The complete text of the opinions ap-| was said in the opinion of Mr. Justice Mc- | The provision giving preference to re- 
pears in The United States Daily’s Law | Reynolds not to deprive the owner of | Serves of county banks was declared void 
Journal of March 28.) |property without due process of law in| the ground that “the payments are 

Chief Justice Hughes, writing the opin-| yioistion of the Fourteenth Amendment subject to the discretion of the bank com- 
ion in the Wisconsin telephone case, de- | eS ‘| missioner, with no standard set for his 
clared that “we have repeatedly empha- | in a decision in another case announced | official determination of the percentage 
sized the importance of a statement of the | Without cpinion, the court affirmed a de-|of payment other than the ‘public in- 
grounds of decision, both as to facts as | Cree enjoining enforcement of a Wiscon- | terest,” 
| | sin statute imposing as a condition to the Provisions of the statute allowing the 


d all losses sus-|law, aS an aid to litigants and to this | t : : 
va consequence 0 While it is always desirable that | acceptance by a foreign insurance com-| reorganization of banks and the use of 
| deposits of old institutions to buy stock 


such person as a consequence of | court. . ‘ 
such falsity, from any one or more of the|an appellate court should be adequately | Pany of a license to do business in the 

Occurs. OF ‘from any. person, hich such falsity | advised of the basis of the determination | State the obligation that the ompany|in a new organization, with the condi- 

the statement to. be made. Any condition,|of the court below, we have pointed out | would not remove to a Federal court any tion that any objecting depositor may have 

stipulation, or provision binding any person | that it is particularly important that this | suit commenced against it in a State} his interest valued and paid to him, were 

acquiring any of the securities offered to the | basis should appear when the decree en- | court on insurance policies. The Supreme|ruled by the court to be constitutional 

the provisions of ‘this’ Act, of of thd rdlen one| joins the enforcement. of a State law or | Court refused to overrule, at the request |“in so far as the present attack on them 

;the action of State officials under the|of the Wisconsin insurance commissioner,| in the pleadings in this case is concerned.” 

| law.” a prior similar decision holding such a) Preferences accorded to the State were 

statute to be unconstitutional. (Morten- | sustained under its sovereign right of pref- 


regulations, or of any requirenrent of the 
Commission herein provided for, or purporting 
The three Federal judges sitting in the 
case in, the lower court rendered ro opin-| sen, Com’r. of Insurance, etc., v. Security| erence to its unsecured and unbonded 
| Insurance Co., No. 589.) | funds on deposit in State banks. 





curing the coming fiscal year, to increase | 
receipts. All the other sources of revenue 
are expected to yield about the same as 
during ‘the current fiscal year. 

The’ ‘authorized expenditures proposed 
for the various departments and agencies 
of the government are increased, as com-| 
pared to the previous year, to the extent | 
of the expected increase in receipts. The} 
public debt and the budget of the minis- | 
tries of--public health, agriculture, and | 
education will receive the largest increase | 
if the proposed expenditures are author- 
ized by the Turkish Parliament. 





ment, circular letters, and communications 
to the public under such regulations as the | 


Commission may prescribe. { 
a 
SEC. 9. That every person acquiring any | 
securities specified in such statements and 
offered to the public shall be presumed to} 
rely upon the representations set forth in 
the said statement. In case any such state- | 
ment shall be faise in any material respect, | 
any persons acquiring any securities to which 
such statement relates, either from the orig- 
inal issuer or from any other person, shail 
have the right to rescind the transaction and 
to obtain the return, either at iaw or in 
equity, of any and all consideration given or 
paid for any such securities upon the sur- 
render thereof, either from any vendor know- 
ing of such falsity or from the persons sign- 
ing such statement, jointly or severally: 


| 
| 
Provided, That the amount so recoverable | 
from persons signing the statement shall not | 
exceed the price paid.for such securities. Any | 
person acquiring any securities to which such | 
statement relates shall also have the right to 
obtain damages for any 
tined by 








tract, document, or matter not specifically 
referred to in the statement filed with respect 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 2.] 





to affect such person. with notice of. any con- 
ion and made only a general statement 















Ghe Human Fort 


STOPS CANNON BALL! 
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ILLUSION: 

A “strong man” once gave public performances in 
which he stopped a 9 lb. cannon ball shot from a 
fully charged cannon. The audience gasped when 
the gun flashed and the human Gibraltar stepped 
forward out of the smoke uninjured, with the 9 Ib. 
shot in his hands, 


EXPLANATION: 


The trick lay in the way an assistant prepared the 
cannon for the performance. He used the regulation 
amount of powder and wadding, but placed the 
greater part of the charge of powder ahead of the 
shot. The cannon ball was propelled only by the 
small charge behind it which was just sufficient to 
lob the 9 Ib. ball over to the strong man. 







Copyright, 1933, B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


les fun to be fooled __ 
...its more tun to KNOW 


A performance sometimes staged 
in cigarette advertising is the illu- 
sion that cigarettes are made easy 
on the throat by some special 
process of manufacture. 
EXPLANATION: All cigarettes are 
made in almost exactly the same 
way. Manufacturing methods are 






standard and used by all. A ciga- 
rette is only as good as the tobaccos 


it contains. 
—_' is a fact, well known by 
leaf tobacco experts, that 
Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular brand. 
























KEPT one 
IN THE WELDE” 
HUMIDOR PACK 












In costly tobaccos you will find 
mildness, good taste, throat-ease. 

Smoke Camels critically, and 
give your taste a chance to appre- 
ciate the greater pleasure and sat- 
isfaction offered by the more ex- 
pensive tobaccos. Other cigarettes, 
we believe, will taste flat and in- 
sipid to you forever after. 
























—_ VO TRICKS 
JUST COSTIIER 
TOBACCOS 


IN A MATCHLESS BLEND 
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Trend of Finance 
_ _ And Business in 
_~ World Markets 


Improvement in Conditions 
Noted in Many Countries; 
Disturbing Effects 
American Bank Holiday 









































































eee in business conditions 


weekly review of world economic condi- 
tions issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. The banking moratorium in the 
United States, however, affected the sit- 
uation in many places. 

The following excerpts are taken from 


the review, which is based on cable and | 


radio reports received by the Department 
from representatives abroad: 
ee. 

Austria—The Austrian Government re- 
cently announced a program of banking 
reform which ‘involved the lending of 
140,000,000 schillings by the Government 
and 40,000,000 schillings by the Austrian 


National Bank to a subordmated national | 


bank organization to take over the frozen 
assets of certain banks. The plan also 
involves the issuing of 75,000,000 schillings 
in treasury notes, reducing salaries, pen- 
sions, and interest~rates, liquidating un- 
profitable and assisting profitable en- 
terprises. 

The plan meets with local approval, but 
it indicated the unsatisfactory position of 
the industrial commitments of the lead- 
ing banks in Austria. (Schilling equals 
about 14 cents.) 

-~ + + 

Bolivia—The difficult conditions under 
which Bolivian business has been operat- 
ing were accentuated in March by a 
greater shortage of imported goods and 
further price rises. The scarcity of mer- 
chandise was most pronounced in luxury 
goods although it also extended to many 
articles of prime necessity whose prices 
the Government attempted to regulate. 

+++ 

British Malaya.—British Malayan mar- 
kets ruled steady during the banking 
moratorium in the United States, but 
little business was transacted. Subse- 
quent events have had little effect in 
British Malaya and general conditions 
continue quiet. 

++ + 

British West Indies.—Trade conditions 
in Jamaica during March were unsatis- 
factory, the downward trend evidenced in 
February being accelerated as the busi- 
ness community felt the full effect of the 
current banana shortage occasioned by 
storm losses last December. It is unoffi- 
cially estimated that purchases from 
abroad, and local sales, declined 40 per 
cent below the March average for the last 

- five years, while general commercial ac- 
tivity is at a lower level than at any time 
during the last 10 years. 

-~ + + 

Central America.—Business conditions in 
Guatemala showed little change during 
March, though a feeling of confidence de- 
veloped following the termination of the 
banking crisis in the United States. 

An improved business tone was mani- 
fested in Honduras during March, par- 
ticularly in the Tegucigalpa district. The 
exportation of the coffee crop has begun 
through the port of Amapala. 

Business in El Salvador was spotty dur- 
ing March. Most merchants have done a 
fairly satisfactory volume of business dur- 
ing recent weeks, but collections are diffi- 
cult except from a small number of the 
larger firms. Alihough coffee prices were 
slightly higher than in February, local 
brokers do not expect that the gain can 
be held. 

General business conditions in Panama 
showed a decided improvement during 
March. The banking situation remained 
normal. Construction permits in Panama 
have increased. 

Exports of principal crops from Costa 
Rica were in relatively good volume dur- 
ing March, whicin has had the effect of re- 
leasing considerable quantities of money 
for trade. The exchange situation has im- 
proved as a reaction to the coffee move- 
ment and the new exchange control law. 

-~ + + 

Chile—The key manufacturing indus- 
tries operaied ai slightly lower levels but 
there were some prospects that production 
in certain lines would be stepped up in the 
near future. Opposition to the Adminis- 
tration’s tax bill, under discussion in Con- 
gress, delayed action on the 1933 budget 
and made necessary during March the 
continuation oy the government. of 
monthly appropriations for expenditures. 

Faced with the urgent need for addi- 
tional income, the Minister of the Treas- 
ury on the 15th of the month, decreed the 
resumption of the former schedule of ex- 
port duties on nitrate and iodine. 

-~ + + 

China.—Rumors of impending American 
legislation to alleviate the wide disparity 
between gold ang silver has strengthened 
the Shanghai silver market. Parcel post 
service has been installed on all lines of 
the China National Aviation System. Di- 
rect radio communication has been inau- 
gurated between Shanghai and Moscow. 

-~ + + 

Cuba.—The ouistanding economic devel- 
opment in Cuba during March was the 
Cuban bank holiday—March 6 to March 
9, inclusive. Retail trade slackened appre- 
ciably during the four-day period, but by 
the end of March business had fully re- 
covered its balance : 

Although no improvement in commercial 
activity occurred during the month, busi- 
ness men are now more hopeful regarding 
the future than they have been for some 
time. The recent improvement in sugar 









in the general situation. 
The tobacco situation 


remains 
changed, with unofficial 


un- 


though of good quality, will be smaller 
than the 1932 crop. The value of 
bacco exports during February 
eee, as against $1,137,176 in February 


demand. Increased activity is noted 


dustries. 





somewhat limited basis 
stocks are noted. 


and no 
Automobile sales, 


nite improvement during March. 


Great Britain.—The contraction in Brit 


exports showing a further decrease. A 


compared with January, imports 





(Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 









of | 


in several countries is reported in the | 


prices has been a heartening development 


ed, preliminary re- 
ports indicating that the present crop, al- 


to- 
totaled 


Fruit and vegetable exports during the 
first half of-March were below the level 
of last year, owing to the banking situa- 
tion in the United States which restricted 
in 
the local garment, shoe, and hosiery in- 


Importing wholesale and retail textile 
houses are now receiving and moving the 
Spring lines but buying is apparently on a 
large 
al- 
though much below normal, showed defi- 
The de- 


mand for tires was very weak during 
March. Machinery sales were stagnant. 
+~ + + 


ish imports and exports during January 
continued in February, both imports and 


were 
lower by 9.3 per cent and exports by 4.3 
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\Sales Possibilities 


In Southwest Area 


‘Third of Retail Business of 
| Five States Concentrated 


| In Los Angeles 


A new guide to the relative distribution 
of purchasing power and markets for gen- 
eral consumers_goods in one of the im- 
portant sales areas of the United States 
is presented in “An Aid For Analyzing the 
Market for Generol Consumer Goods in 


the Pacific Southwest,” issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


ords of the National Census of Distribu- 
tion. The area covered includes Cali- 
| fornia, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New 
| Mexico, whose retail sales in the census 
| year aggregated in excess of $3,776,000,000. 

Pointing to the wide variation in dis- 

tribution of sales potentialities in this 
area, as indicated by the census, the re- 
port shows that#34 per cent of the entire 
retail business. of the section was con- 
-centrated in’ Los Angeles County. Four- 
teen counties out of the 149 which com- 
| pose the five /Stat®és accounted for ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the total 
| business reported. 
To aid the manufacturer and distributor 
| interested in selling this territory to plan 
|his sales effort with due regard to local 
| conditions the report presents a compari- 
son of the retail sales index and the pop- 
ulation index for each county in the Pa- 
cific Southwest States, and for each city 
of 2,500 population or more. The retail 
sales index show what per cent the local 
sales are, of the total purchases in the 
United States, the State and the imme- 
diate county. 

Special information touching upon the 
agricultural resources of the section, and 
|} the markets for automotive appliances, 
and household electrical and gas equip- 
ment in the five Southwest States, is also 
included in the report. 








New Airports Planned 
In Two Eastern Cities 





Peekskill, N. Y., and Quaker- 


town, Pa., to Have Facilities 


For the week ending March 23, the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Conz.nerce has received information to the 
effect that the establishment of commerce 


airports 1s proposed at the following 
cities’ Peekskill, N. Y., and Quakers- 
town, Pa. 


Projects for the development of cirports 
at the following cities have been accom- 
plished or indefinitely postponed: 

Established: Waukegan, IIl.; Lexington, 
Ky.; Portsmouth, N. H.; Binghamton, N. 
Y.; Valley City, N. Dak.; Hamilton, Ohio. 

Indefinitely Postponed: Topeka, Kans.; 
Corbin, Ky.; Springfield. Mo.; Vineland, 
N. J., Coxsackie, N. Y.; Kitty Hawk, N. C. 








Commerce and Industry Abroad 


Developments and Trends as Reported by American 
Representatives in Foreign Countries 





United Kingdom 


in February showed a further decline, | stantial and exports of some staples the 
partly owing to the shorter month: the largest in several years at this season. 


import reduction as compared with last 


in exports. 


Reserves of the Bank of Poland de- 


clined slightly in February, but owing to 


the reduction in sight obligations the per- 
centage of cover remained practically un- 


changed. In Austria banking reform pro- erated at 10 per cent of normal capacity 
gram, involving government financial aid, in 1932, compared with 20 per cent in 
1931 and 48 per cent in 1930, according 
to a consular report from Rotterdam, 
made public by 
ment. 
of 26,000 gross tons were launched com- 
pared with 60 vessels of 114,000 tons in 


has been initiated by 


and has produced a favorable local reac- 
tion, 


Greek foreign trade in January showed 
a much smaller adverse balance than last 
year, with imports much reduced in local 
value despite currency depreciation, and 1931. 


with exports moderately larger. 


Near Eastern Conditions 
Egyptian trade for 


ance, Owing to restricted imports. 


s0n of an export decline. 


The new Canadian budget proposals in- 


increase in ‘taxation particularly 
come and excise levies; 
deficit is in prospect. 
British Malayan 
Steady but quiet, 
vival in 


in 


}mess in Netherland 
tivity is now being 
credit tremained tight. 
ness is extremely slack and, 
banking transactions are 


The information is drawn from the rec- | 


the government 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 















exports and imports} ports from the United States are sub- 


markets have been 
and the expected re- 
trading following the Chinese 
New Year holidays has not materialized; 
the tin market is slightly stronger. Busi- 
India has been at a 
standstill for two weeks, but trading ac- 
resumed cautiously; 
Philippine busi- 

although 
proceeding 


smoothly, the credit situation has not im- 


proved. 
South American Outlook 


Argentine exports continue to move in 


smaller volume with cereal prices lower 


slowly, with manufacturing normal 


and 


the domestic outlook encouraging. Retail 


turnover 
slighiiy, 


in Santiago, Chile, has 


risen 
manufacturing in key commodi- 


ties is still slack but a slight rise is in 


prospet. 


Conditions remain stagnant in 
Uruguay, with the wool season about over 


Peru has been severely affected by sev- 


temporary effect of the 
banking holiday 
of the shortage 
occurred in Bolivia 


vancing. 


of 


eral adverse developments, including the 
United States 
A further accentuation 


Little change is observable in Eucador, 
cacao portant cooperatives indicate that sales of 
prices; retail trade continues dull with a | both organizations increased in 1932 com- 


except for an improvement in 
» seasonal decline in sales volume. Com- 
mercial activity has subsided in Vene- 


zuela, with the 
normal; 


carnival 


exchange, however, has 


West Indian Markets 


The temporary stagnation in 


good, with the improvgment 
prices an optimistic factor. 
Business in Jamaica 


| dad. 


/owing to requirements of the 


tion from Haiti. 


Ss 


gains in Panama. 


stimulus below 
been | Ltd., totaled 575,415,511 Finmarks during 
stronger and the government's cash bal- 
ance at the National Bank has increased. | or about 2 per cent over 1931, which year 


Puerto compared with 1930. 
Rico during the bank holiday has been 
followed by resumption of approximately | Wholesale Society, Ltd., totaled 1,539,754,- 
normal business; the crop outlook remains | 450 Finmarks, or an increase of a little 
in sugar| more, than 2 per cent over 1931, while | 


is very unsatis- 
factory and conditions are dull in Trini- 
General conditions have improved 
| Slightly in the Dominican Republic and 
repealed labor situation is much better, 
sugar | only important producing center to record | 
plantations and to the ban on jmmigra- 


The general tone has improved in Cen- 
tral America, with the* most substantial | rubber from that territory amounted to 
Steady business ac-| 14,376 long tons in 1932 compared wilh | about 14 cents, U. S.) 
tivity is maintained in Mexico, with sales 11,713 long tons in the previous year, an | likewise dropped off appreciably. Prices 
in some lines larger than last year; im- increase of 23 per cent. 


Normal 
February was much greater than the fall bank holiday and the attitude has become 
more hopeful; the sugar price rise is also 
encouraging. 


try normally employs, about 60 per cent 
unemployed at the close of the year com- 
the same month pared with 55 per cent at the close of 
recorded an increase in the favorable bal- 
The 
export surplus of Turkish trade, on the 
other hand, was notably reduced by rea- 


1931, 


States during January amounted to $4,- 
259,708 compared with $5,471,780 during 
volve especially a subsidy on certain food January, 1932, a decline of about 22 per 
products exported to Great Britain and an |-cent, 
in- United States Consulate General in Lon- | 
a fairly large don forwarded to the Commerce Depart- | 
ment. December, 1932, declared shipments 
to 
$4,870,124. 


they are legalized at United States con- 
sulates in the United Kingdom and rep- 
resent about 90 per cent of all 
shipped from the United Kingdom to the 
United States during these periods. 


Cuban 
trade totaled $131,686,000 compared with 
$198,978,000 
1930, a decline in 1932 of 34 per cent from 
the preceding year’s level and 60 per cent 
Conditions in Brazil continue to improve from the 1930 mark, according to a re- 
port 
Regional 
from Cuba during 1932 totaled $80,672,000 
compared with $118,866,000 in 1931, $167,- 
411,000 in 1930 and $272,440,000 in 1929, 
while imports into Cuba during 1932 to- 
taled $51,024,000 compared with $80,112,000 
in 
215,000 in 1929. 
export trade declined from 75 per cent 


imported goods has of the total in 1931 to 71 per cent in 1932. 
and prices are ad 


| vices received in the Commerce Depart- 
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| | 
Mar. 25 | Mar.18 | Mar.11 | Mar. 26 Mar. 19 Mar. 21 
| PJs ; 
| | | | | | | 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE | | | 
Copper, electrolytic, New York...........+5 dollars, per Ib. . 0.052; 0.054 0.048 | 0.058 0.058 | 0.098 | 0.098 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York... Sane. Gy Se wel .065 | th ES 066 | .069 109 | 109 
Food index (Bradstreet’s)....... os apa ye ee ee 1.54 1.53 1.83 1.79 2.36 2.37 
Iron and steel composite............ . dollars, per ton. . 28.35 28.35 28.35 | 29.81 | 29.57 | 31.71 31.71 | 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.)......dollars, per bush. .| 49 | 50 ees 47 52 | -70 | 10 | 
FINANCE | | | 
Banking: | | | 
Debits, New York City..........0008. millions of dollars..| =... devee'| eevee 3,181 4,313 | 5,820 6,647 
Debits, outside er CH wcccce ay * coh evcega ees | seen } eee | 2,927 | 3,181 | 4,161 4,674 | 
ederal reserve banks— | | | 
eare bank credit, total......... - 2 2,887 5,525 3,644 1,597 1,634 | 858 907 | 
TS ROWING 6 ni icc cvecvcecsoces - e = 352 403 417 82 106 | 83 122° 
Bills discounted ............ 7 e - ® 671 | 1,232 1,414 666 661 165 162 | 
U. S. Government securities 2 _ io ee 1,864 | 1,899 1,881 850 842 599 618 
P in ember banks— | | | 
ae te oa. py Swaseen : s © + eel,» ene & es | 10,843 10,992 13,690 13,782 
Deposits, time :........cccecteeee pe lg aise cuekech | Veet | 5,675 | 5,687 | 7,278 7,249 
Investments, total ...........see0- es er eocce | seeee | cevce | 7,149 7,200 7,576 7,593 
U. S. Government securities..... > c eae ee coe] ecoce | 3,951 4,016 | 3,814 3,860 
EDOTS, BOCK oo co ccc ccc cha deeececes ‘ ' + S JS | eeberh . caeeee sooce | teens 12,388 15,470 | 15,518 
On securities ....cccccccccee cece = = ST eal lo ebped. bi Nweese wanar a 5,337 5,413 7,349 7,365 
All GtReT. 2.1 .....cc00. errs t . * Pa ah, een Toda wae aeeeee) 6,917 | 6,975 8,121 8,153 
Interest rates, call loans............ asterdegiaaws per cent.. 3.13 4.38 eeceee 2.50 2.50 1.50 1.50 
Interest rates, time loans.........csecccccccssers TP 2.75 Be -ddacs 3.10 3.46 2.00 2.13 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average).......... dollars. .| 3.43 mee eames 3.62 3.61 4.86 4.86 
Failures, commercial ...........ecesecccesceseess number. 393 382 494 628 708 654 549 
Money in circulation (daily average) ...millions of dollars. . 6,643 7,260 7,533 5,498 5,537 4,577 4,588 
Security markets: | | / 
Bonds sales, N. Y. S. E.. .thousands of dollars par value. 53,800 8 eer 41,612 48,481 54,999 56,091 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues...............5: dollars. . | 76.03 76.07 Actes | 80.31 81.03 96.29 96.41 
a eee NW Tu Bois 6nbc gen cone thousands of shares. . 4.977 8.670 onens.| 4,706 8,975 13,503 14,578 
Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times)....... dollars per share. . | 54.53 57.66 ghdea | 69.61 | 71.53 | 161.01 163.33 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics).......1926=100. .} 43.3 47.6 eecce 54.5 55.7 114.5 122.5 
WOGUMNININ (OL) 5 ccc se ccrrcdecgndscsesseses . re 42.5 45.8 Sodee 51.7 52.8 | 105.5 112.9 
Was Wels (ST) oo cccecccevedecacneacs ” = 64.3 73.9 eteee 89.4 92.0 177.5 190.3 
PIE SEED. Ac Gone bs sepueteesenescenss yas r sis 25.9 28.2 i, eee | 30.2 30.5 91.3 | 96.7 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | | | 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily average)......thousands of tons. . 860 920 1,210 1,290 | 1,252 1,235 
Electric POWEF ......-++seeeee- millions of kilowatt-hours. . 1,375 1,391 | 1,514 1,538 | 1,689 1,682 
PUREONEED occ cocscivereccecceeues thousands of barrels. . 2,126 2,116 | 2,163 2,157 2,275 2,268 
Steel ingots .......cceessssevccseees per cent of capacity... 15 15 24 25 55 | 57 
Construction, contract awards (da. av.)..thous. of dollars. . eee 2,393 1,897 | 2 i errs t SRO 1, --venes 
a an | | | | 
xports— | | | 1 
ee thousands of bushels. . 53 33 40 34 
RE rrr rr reer a = . ar 1,335 778 | 470 197 
Wheat MOUF ...cccecsccccccccses thousands of barrels. . 93 53 | _ 189 141 
Freight-car loadings, total...........cceeeeeeeeeees cars 561,118 | 584.759 | 738,880 741,253 
SE OED. Gc disco y cckboceb seecensnh osebeses "7 122,343 137,912 133,223 135,966 
Forest products ...... wa | 20.307 20,307 | 34,794 33,950 
Grain and products...... daw on 27,107 29,890 | 36,915 38,624 
ee Rene eo sephesees 3% | 16,195 16,183 | 19,402 21,449 
Merchandise, less than carloads..........-seeee ae 185,343 187,192 | 222,357 222,227 
ee Wins ase xs cieceenseeas savtpséeteneens. tm 2,981 3.267 | _ 6,184 5,916 
BEMCOUANCOUS 0.0 cscvececccosece parewdee ia waueh og 186,842 190,008 | 286,005 + 283,121 
Receipts— | \ 
CGO BS CONVO 6s. sc cccccescscncvccesee thousands. . 179 146 125 188 | 197 | 241 240 
IEE a eiaiawreein.uis 60 0 sa b's 4 ons 0Rsb 59.5 540% o0.08 - oe 405 354 327 409 421 471 525 
COREE ADEG MONE... 6.0 vsinn0 ccs sanes thousands of bales. . 108 15 153 | 174 151 | 136 113 
“Wheat, primary market....... thousands of bushels.. 3,168 1,900 2,299 2,013 2,801 | 5,407 6,821 
Wool, total, Boston.............. thousands of pounds. .| 419 | 3,415 307 506 2,502 2,745 4,160 


~*Data on wheat receipts have been changed to exclude Buffalo. 
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Two Resign as Members 
Of Federal Farm Board 


The resignations of Frank Evans and 
Sam H. Thompson as members of the 
Federal Farm Board have been sent to 
the President and accepted, according to 
announcements issued by the Board. Both 
resignations are effective April 1. 

Mr. Evans, whose home is in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, was, appointed to the Board 
in 1931 te complete the unexpired term 
of C. C. Teague, ending June 15, 1936. 
Mr. Thompson, who is from Quincy, IIl., 
was apoointed in 1931 to complete the un- 
expired term of Alexander Legge. 


Airplane Motor Tests 
At Factory Permitted 


business in Cuba followed the 





Shipbuilding in Holland 


Holland's shipbuilding industry op- 


Submission to Federal Labora- 
tory No Longer Required 


Aircraft engine manufacturers having 
suitable testing equipment may now con- 
duct tests of engines for Department of 
Commerce type approval at their factories 
if they so desire, instead of submitting 
them to the testing laboratory of the Aero- 
nautics Branch in Washington, Col. Clar- 
ence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, has announced. 

Tests made by a manufacturer on his 
own engine testing equipment will be wit- 
nessed and certified to by designated De- 
partment of Commerce inspectors. All of 
the specifications given in the Department 
of Commerce Airworthiness Requirements 
for engines and propellers will still apply 
to these factory tests. 

Discussions with aircraft engine manu- 
facturers revealed that the majority were 


the Commerce Depart- 
In 1932, only 30 seagoing vessels 


Of the 45,000 workmen thé indus- 


Our British Imports Fall 
British declared exports to the United 


according to a report from the 


the United States amounted to 


/ 
These figures are based on invoices as 


ance tests with their own equipment as 
@n economy measure. The necessary per- 
mission was granted after-a study by the 
Department showed that its obligations 
with respect to certifying the airworthi- 
ness of approved engines would in no way 
be affected. 


goods 





Cuba's Foreign Trade 
During 1932, according to preliminary 
Treasury figures, Cuba’s foreign 


in 1931 and $329,863,000 in 


per cent. 

Flour Specifications 
_ Effective March 20, 1933, flour produced 
in local mills in Greece must be composed 
of 60 per cent of Argentine wheat, 15 per 
cent of Australian wheat, 15 per cent of 
Manitoba wheat, and 10 per cent of hard 
Winter wheat, according to a cablegram 
received by the Department of Commerce. 





to the Commerce Department's 


Information Division. Exports 


1931, $162,452,000 in 1930, and $216,- 
The share of the par- 


ticipation of the United States in Cuba's 





Sakhalin Oil Production 

Because of the introduction of modern 
machinery, Soviet oil output on the island 
of Sakhalin has surpassed Japanese con- 
cesisonaries, according to information re- 
ceived in the Commerce Department based 
on official Soviet sources. Japanese con- 
cessionaries' appear to have stabilized 
their production at a little under 1,400,000 
barrels of petroleum annually. Opening 
of the first railway on the Island of 
Sakhalin has been announced. It con- 
nects the oil districts of Ocha with the 
Bay of Moskolevo. 





Finnish Cooperatives 
Reports of two of Finland’s most im- 


pared with 1931, according to a report 
to the Commerce Department. Sales of 
the Cooperative Wholesale Association, 


1932, an increase of 10,400,000 Finmarks 





showed a decrease of about 16 per cent 
Sales of affiliated 
Finnish Cooperative 


Viennese Leather Industry 

THe extent to which the depression has 
affected the leather and leather manu- 
factures industries in Vienna, Austria, is 
shown by statistics revealing that at the 
close of 1932, 9 out of every 10 workers 
in these trades was unemployed, accord- 
ing to a report to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

Exports of leather in 1932 amounted to 
21,740 metric quintals valued at 14,321,000 
schillings compared with 43,000 metric 
quintals valued at 33,066,000 metric 
quintals in 1931, a decline of 50 per cent 
in quantity and 57 per cent in value, it 
was reported. (The quintal is equal to 
about 220 pounds, and the schilling to 


societies of the 


sales for 1931 had shown a decrease of 13 
per cent compared with 1930. 





Rubber in Indo-China 
Increased production of rubber was re- 
ported by French Indo-China in 1932, the 
a gain during the year, according to ad- 


ment’s Rubber Division. Exports of crude 


World rubber fell constantly. 


/ 


strongly in favor of conducting the endur- | 


production decreased from 795,000 tons in | 
1931 to 705,000 tons in 1932, a decline of 11 | 


Domestic sales | 









Domestic Business Conditions 


Recent Developments in Commerce and Industry as 
Reported by Federal Departments 


Coke Production Increases 

The average daily production of coke 
increased in February, reflecting, althougn 
to a smaller degree, the month'¢ improve- 
ment in the iron and stee! industry. The 
total output of both by-product and bee- 
hive coke amounted to 1,722,917 net tons, 
or 62,033 tons per working day. This rep- 
resents an increase of 2.2 per cent in com- 
parison with the daily rate prevailing in 
January. 

The average daily production of by- 
product coke in February was 58,529 net | 
tons, or 1.7 per cent over that for January. 
This gain was accounted for by the fur- 
nace plants, whose dally average was 4.4 
per cent higher than the January rate; 
merchant plants, on the other hand, pro- | 
duced 1.1 per cent less per day than during | 
January. The production of beehive coke | 
was 84,100 tons during February, or 3,504 | 
tons per day, representing an increase of | 
11.2 per cent over the daily rate in Jan- 
uary. 

Stocks at by-product plants decreased 
from 3,308,231 tons to 2,831,248 tons, or 
14.4 per cent, and were at the lowest point 
since March, 1931.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) | 

' 





Frozen Fish Pack Less 

There were 92,472,000 pounds of fishery 
products frozen in the United States dur- | 
ing 1932, according to the Commerce De- | 
partment’s Bureau of Fisheries. This was 
an 18 per cent decline from 1931, and 34 
per cent less than*the peak pack of 1930. 

The more important products frozen in 
orde: of their importance, were: mackerel; 
the group including cod, haddock, hake | 
and polleck; salmon; halibut; whiting; 
the shellfish group; and sea herring, in- 
cluding alewives and bluebacks. Mack- 
;erel frozen during 1932 amounted to 16,- 
133,000 pounds, as compared with 12,352,- 
|000 pounds in 1931, 11,472,000 pounds in 
1930, and 11,301,000 pounds in 1929. | 





Canners Pack of Beans 


A decrease of 28.5 per cent in the 1932 
pack of green beans and 50.8 per cent in 
the pack of wax beans as compared with 
1931 was reported by canners in the an- 
nual survey made by the Foodstuffs Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. The pack of green beans 
last year amounted to 3,435,447 cuses on 
the basis of 24 No. 2 cans, as compared 
with 4.871,271 cases in 1931. The pack of 
wax beans amounted to 588,097 cases of 
the same size, as compared with 1,195,- 
820 cases the previous year. 
are based 95 per cent on pack figures re- 
ported by individual canners and 5 per 
cent on estimates from sources believed 
to be reliable. 





Leather Trade Improves 

February exports of leather from the 
United States were valued at $841,535, an 
increase of $73,500 compared with Jan- 
uary, according to the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Leather Division. Imports were 
valued at $492,098, a decline of $94,282 
compared with January. The favorable 
trade balance of trade in _ leather 
amounted to $349,437 during February 
compared with a balance of $181,562 in the 
preceding month. February, 1932, exports 
were valued at $1,708,966; imports, $683,354. 

Reports received from foreign countries 
state that seasonal leathers are enjoying 
an improved demand, and American ex- 


porters were successful in obtaining an im- | 


portant share of this trade. 
Petroleum Exports Decline 
United States exports of petroleum and 
petroleum products during February de- 
| clined both in volume and in value com- 
pared with January and with February, 


| 1932, according to the Commerce Depart- 


| and distribution for the week ended March 


| been uniform, cither by districts or by in- 


|of domestic business conditions just issued 


|an upward trend, and Fisher’s index ad- 
| vanced to the highest point since the sec- 


These figures | 


Mar. Mar Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
25 18 ll 26 19 12 28 21 sane 1an0 
38: K 1 1931 
General Business: 1933 1933 1933 1932 1932 1932 193 
*;Composite Index—New York Times....  ..-- 47.9 48.4 60.5 61.4 61.0 78.8 178.2 2 Se 
yComposite Index—Business Week.....-. 47.2 48.3 568 57.6 68.3 814 81.7 93: . 
Production and Distribution: 
| Bituminous coal production (sally aves.) ... 50.55 54.0 71.1 75.7 78.7 73.5 72.5 87.2 766 
| Jons ts awarded 37 States : 
ae Perper entre. <k: 140 118 269 .... 26 825.5 Meo 
Cattle receipts .......0.sccecces 56,6 46.2 39.6 59.5 62.3 53.5 76.3 76.0 70.9 68.0 
| Cotton receipts .....+.+..+- 41.5 28.8 58.8 669 581 800° 52.3 43.5 38.8 45.0 
Electric current ...... .... 82.5 83.5 90.9 92.3 92.3 101.4 101.0 103.4 103.4 
| Freight-car loadings . .... 46.9 45,7. 58.5 61.0 60.0 77.1 77.3 92.3 91.3 
Hog receipts ........++- 62.4 "54.5 50.4 63.0 64.9 69.6 72.6 80.9 80.7 63,2 
| sLumber production .... va SAB 4 ase 57.1 Saw can ca has ont ote 
Petroleum production (da ... 102.1 101.6 103.8 103.6 103.0 109.2 108.9 ‘ p 
Steel ingot production... -.ee 19.7 19.7 31.6 32.9 34.2 72.4 75.0 100.0 96,1 
{Wheat receipts ....- a Geb eek RAMEN SET RAS 39,8 23.9 28.9 25.3 35.2 46.1 68.0 85.7 32.6 40.1 
Wholesale ace 
‘isher's Index (1926=100 ga A 
ait canuneates (ESD) sacs Ry eo Peccees 56,6 56.1 63.1' 63.1 63.3 75.6 76.0 90.4 90.7 
Agriculture products (30).....seeseeeeres 40.9 39.9 46.2 46.1 46.4 66.4 67.0 95.1 95.9 
Nonagricultural products (90).....see++++ 59.7 59.9 .... 66.0 66.2 66.3 78.3 78.7 88.5 3 
Copper, electrolytic .......::eeeeeeeenreee 37.7 39.1 34.8 42.0 42.0 42.0 71.0 71.0 129.0 129.0 
Colton, middling, New York.....+-.++++> 23,9 24.3 .... 24.3 25.4 26.1 40.1 40.1 588 58.5 
Iron and steel, composite.......++-se+e+ 63.5 63.5 63.5 72.0 71.4 714 766 76.6 84.5 84.3 
Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City......+--+++ 38.8 388 .... 364 403 41.1 543 543 77.5 76.0 
Finance: 
| Bank debits outside N, Y. C. (daily avge.) .... «+. 63.1 68.6 65.2 89.8 100.8 115.0 126.6 
| Bank loans (F R. member banks)......-- ads = hit 89.8 99.1 99.5 123.8 124.2 135.1 Gs 
Bond prices (daily average) .....+eserere 84.9 849 .... 89.7 90.5 91.5 107.5 107.7 106.9 107.0 
Business failures .......0scceceeeeeeeeers 96.6 93.6 121.4 154.3 174.0 168.3 160.7 134.9 131.0 137.1, 
||Federal Reserve ratlo......-sseeseeeeere 55.5 49.1 45.6 706 70.0 688 85.4 84.3 81.8 82.5 
Interest rates: 
Call money (daily average)......++++++: 75.9 106.2 606 60.6 606 364 36.4 93.9 172.7 
Time money (daily average) ........... 62.9 88.7 .... 709 79.1 80.0 45.7 10.7 97.1 94.3 
|Money in circulation (daily average)... 136,8°149.5 155.1 113.2 114. 114.6 94.3 94.5 928 93.0 
| Net demand deposits ...........000+-008 seve oeeee tees §6©89,3) 91.0 90.8 113.3 114.1-109.3 108.3 
Stock prices (daily average)........-++++> 56.1 59.4 ... 71.7 73.7 79.2 165.8 168.2 241.0 236.5 
Time Geposits ..... ccc sscsccccccesevsevons eeee sens . 125.2 125.4 126.0 160.5 159.9 156.3 153.8 
*Revised. ;Computed normal=100. Weekly average 1928-1930—100. §SAverage same week 


4 | 
| Board for Produce Put 
s Securit oop: 
1930 | 1929 | Up ® S y by Coop 
cosataanal . erative Borrowers 
Mar.29 | Mar.22 | Mar.30 Mar.23 i!\ Efforts of the Federal Farm Board to 
ose EE Se market the large stocks of agricultural 
| | | |commodities now held by it as collateral 
0 178 | 0.178 | 0.238 0.236 | security for loans to cooperatives, totaling 
| 160 159 :210 | “211 | $157,236,323, will be intensified under a 
a | sis an on | new policy announced, March 30, by Henry 
1.00 | 98 | 1.12 | 1.17 Morgenthau, chairman of the Board. 
| | The Board’s policy in the past, said Mr. 
| | || Morgenthau, has been to finance the con- 
| 9,681 9,794 | 12,609 13,418 |}| tinued carrying of the commodities rather 
5,334 5,875 wae | 6,799 |than disposing of them. He pointed out 
| 1,025 983 1,429 1a | that these commodities are the property of 
| 029 561 208 | 23" | cooperatives which have borrowed from the 
207 206 1,024| 943 |} |COOPE 
529 561 170 | 185 || Board. 
| Commodities to Be Marketed 
7 | 9 
oa ae ne IOs Up until now, said Mr. Morgenthau, 
5,678 5,667 5,986 | 6,028 |these organizations have not been sub- 
2,844 2,861 | 3,086 3,113 jected to pressure to dispose of the come 
16,885 16,847 | 16,557 16,552 modities. He announced that the major 
8,183 8,054 | = 7,592 Hr |task of H. E. Babcock, of Ithaca, N. Y., 
ay = pd | oa 3.50 | who has been appointed to a position with 
| 4.95 ais 850 | 8.00 ||| the Board. will be to encourage the mar- 
4.87 4.86 | 4.85 4.85 keting of these commodities. 
533 a | 512 ame | All actual selling will be done by the co- 
4,505 4,51 4,702 692 operatives with the Board merely assisting 
‘ | \}|in finding the markets, Mr. Morgenthau 
| ger} gage | Seaue| Saane Hl explained , 
26,245 23,424 | 24,822 26,096 | Market Stability 
| ae) See | eee eee He said that the major difficulty in dis- 
at ios aa. | 1988 | posing of the agricultural stocks is to sell 
2583 24911 203.4 | 203.7 | them without disturbing the market. Some 
145.5 144.7 138.1 | 139.7 | of the commodity stocks may be moved in 
| | | | a few weeks, while the sale of others may 
| | ; requir? several months, he pointed out. 
| | | | “The size of the problem with which Mr. 
i i | hy i= | Babcock will have to deal is indicated by 
2'514 | 21526 | 2'627 2656 |||the present list of Farm Board loans,” 
"16 | MAN ei 95 |j|continusd Mr. Morgenthau. “Against 
| 20,490; ..... 19,000.) Scsce these Joans enormous quantities of com- 
| | | | modities have ben pledged as collateral. 
| In many instances the satisfaction of these 
103 140 | 403 | 645 |]\joans and the future existence of the co- 
a os Pr a operatives depend upon the orderly mar- 
885,324 | 875,385 969,196 | 962,400 ||| keting of these commodities.” 
157,959 136,519 138,007 | 148,706 Liquidation of Loans 
py | oo sates a7 ‘ Mr. Babcock will have charge of liqui- 
33576 21241 | 23'593 26.046 || dating the commodity loans of the various 
| 245,265 251,445 | 266,139 | 263,415 |other agricultural credit organizations be- 
| “ate sbaaes | n= auton | sides the Farm Board, which will be 
, , 418, , | merged into the new credit administration 
é | under the direct supervision of Mr. Mor- 
etl ge l* 28) St Tleeemen, 
101 | 117 | 164 | 177 |{| Mr. Babcock’s appointment becomes ef- 
2,594 3,186 5,347 6,062 | fective April 1. He is expected to remain 
2,738 | 3,001, 4,875 | 4,320 with the Credit Administration about eight 








or 10 weeks. 
No Wheat Held As Collateral 

| Loans of the Farm Board to cooperatives 
do not include any amounts which are se- 
|cured by stocks of wheat, so none of this 
| commodity will be included in the market- 
|ing program. 

| The agricultural commodity loans of the 
| Board as of Feb. 28, 1933, were shown by 
|Mr. Morganthau to be as follows: 








Commodity. Amount. 
| Beans . .cseecevsesescscsvcccces $502 835.07 
| California grape products 11,182,610.23 
| Canned goods .. 1,051,530.43 






| Cotton 
Dairy products . 


84,684,322.83 
10,924,844.22 


ment’s Minerals Division. 


° Fruits and vegetables 3,455,963.24 
Exports during February amounted to Grape Juice estan deus een ‘ , eee 
| i 9 TASS SCCQ .. ccecceeeeeeeeeseeees . ” ' “ 
5,994,000 barrels, a decline of 25 per cent | Sint ong rice .......- csc > 1095'966.43 
compared with January and 21 per cent, Poultry ......cceeeedeeveees 2 148.947.28 
ry, ‘ » value of Feb- | TODACCO ....ccseseeceeseees 447,443. 
below Pohruary i. cn decline of WHEAt 2.ccccccvecescccesses 16,798 ,503.30 
ruary exports was $12,157,000, a dec Ries cic cedehec tested 18.569,768.05 
22 per cent compared with January, and Livestock ......sesseeeeeeeee 4/329/931.44 
30 per cent below February, 1932. Miscellaneous ......0.seesecsoeees 299,592.55 





Export statistics show that every item 
in the petroleum classification declined in 
February compared with the previous 
month. 


Total loans to cooperatives. ..$157,236,323.35 


eee 
‘Senate Committee to Vote 
| On World Court Adherence 


Action on a motion to favorably report 
the long-pending protocol of American 
adherence to the World Court is sched- 
uled to be taken in the Senate Foreign 
| Relations Committee April 5, according 
|to an announcement made by the Com- 
mittee chairman, Senator Pittman (Dem.), 
|of Nevada 

The Committee was to have taken & 
vote on the protocol at an executive ses- 
28 but all members were not 





World Lumber Trade 

The participation of the United States 
in international lumber export trade dur- 
ing 1932 was approximately 15 per cent | 
of the world trade compared with ee | 
174% per cent in 1931 and 22% per cent 
in 1929, according to a study by the Lum- 
ber Division, Department of Commerce. 
Domestic production and consumption de- 
creased to a greater extent than did for- 
eign production and consumption Ex- | 
ports of lumber from the United States 
during 1932 totaled 1,287,800,000 board-| sion March 
feet valued at $28,680,000. present. 

















Irregularity in Upward Trend 
Of Production and Distribution 








I ATA assembled for the survey of cur-| and the reserce ratio advanced above 55 
rent business reveal an upward trend per cent. The daily everage figures on 
in a number of the indexes of production money in cizculation revealed a decline for 
| the week of $61'7,000,000. Both time and 
| call money rates moved downward, al- 
though holding above the extremely low 
quotations in effect last month. 
Stock prices were reactionary. The bond 
| market retained most of its recent gain. 
Commercial failures increased slightly 
after the large drop of the preceding week, 
but were the lowest for this week in any 
recent year. 
Exceptions to the downward movement 
| were the construction, lumber and ype 
; uniform as in the preceding week, | leum industries which ‘showed small in- 
the aa being due to caraher advances in | creases for the week. Freight-car loadings 
agricultural products. Cotton and coppe@| also increased. Production in the auto- 
prices declined, while wheat held steady. | mobile, steel, textile, bituminous coal, and 
Financial statistics reflect the easing of | electric power industries conformed to the 
credit outstanding declined $638,000,000, | trend of the composite indexes. 
——+ 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weekly average 1923-25=1(0) 


25; but progress from the low level of the 
preceding week has been slow and had not 


dustries, according to the weekly summary 


by the Departmcnt of Commerce, which 
follows in full text: 


Wholesale commodity prices maintained 


ond week of January. The movement was 











three years (1930-1932) =100 
figure—not an index, 


\\Revised series, Buffalo has been excluded from the total. {Actual 
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FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Agriculture Offered 
Quicker Service and 
Possible Reduction | 
Of Interest Rates 


HE newly established Farm Credit | 
Administration, not yet actually or- 
ganized, soon will take over all farm 
credit activities of the Government and 
will have supervision of agencies having 
some $2,000,000,000 of outstanding loans | 
to farmers, besides possibly auother bil- | 
lion or two that may be involved in pend- 
ing legislation to refinance farm mort- 
gages, according to information made 
available by the Government agencies 
which will go to make up the new organ- 
ization. 
As tentatively planned, the Farm) 
Credit Administration will include four | 
divisions. One of these will handle the | 
lending functions formerly administered | 
by the Federal Farm Board; one will | 
take over the supervision of the land 
bank and intermediate credit bank sys- | 
tem now administered by the Federal | 
Farm Loan Bureau; one will handle | 
emergency loans to farmers, such as 
those previously made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Reconstruc- | 
tion Finance Corporation to finance crop 
and livestock production; and the fourth 





will handle such refinancing of farm 
mortgages under new legislation as Con- | 
gress may direct. 

The Administration will be under the | 
control of an officer designated as the 


Governor, who will be directly respon- 
sible to the President. 


The President’s Message 

President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress transmitting his executive order | 
reorganizing the agricultural! credit 
agencies of the United States reads as 
follows: 

“To the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives: Pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 1, Title III, of the act en- 
titled “An act to maintain the credit of 
the United States Government,” ap- 
proved March 20, 1933, I am transmit- 
ting herewith an Executive Order reor-| 





ganizing the agricultural credit agencies 
of the United States. 

“This: executive order consolidates in} 
one agency—the Farm Credit Adminis- | 
tration—the functions of all present) 
Federal organizations which deal pri-| 
marily with agricultural credit, namely, | 
the Federal Farm Board, the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, the functions of the | 
Secretary of Agriculture with regard to | 
loans in aid of agriculture, and those of | 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
pertaining to the management of re- 
gional agricuitural credit corporations. 
The functions of the Federal Farm 
Board with regard to further stabiliza- 
tion operations are abolished by the 
order. 


Savings to Be Effected 

“A better coordination of the agencies 
involved in our agricultural credit sys- 
tem will produce a more uniform pro- 
gram for agricultural credits and will 
result in substantial economies. A sav- 
ing of more than $2,000,000 is the im- 
mediate effect of this order. Further 
substantial savings are anticipated. 

“Important as are the foregoing, of 
greater and controlling importance 
the maintenance of the long standing 
policy of the Federal Government to 
maintain and strengthen a sound and 
permanent system of cooperative agri- 
cultural credit, subject to Federal super- 
vision and operated on the basis of pro- 
viding the maximum of security to pres- 
ent and prospective investors in bonds 
and debentures resting on farm mort- 
gages or other agricultural securities— 
all for the purpose of meeting the credit 
needs of agriculture at minimum cost.” 


is 


Land Bank Loans 

From the financial point of view, the 
most important agency to go into the 
Administration is the Federal land bank 
system. These 12 land banks had out- 
standing at the beginning of this year 
$1,283,000,000 of gross loans on farm 
mortgages. Payments on the principal 
of these loans had reduced the total 
amount due by about $150,000,000. 


The land banks made $25,570,000 of | 


new loans during 1932, a drop from the 
$42,015,000 made the year before. De- 
linquent payments on interest and prin- 
cipal on Jan. 1, 1933, totaled $26,584,000, 
about half of which was overdue 90 days 
or more. 

The land banks held on that date, 
$44,754,000 of real estate taken over on 
loan forecloseures, besides sheriff's cer- 
tificates and judgments for $25,492,000, 
nearly all on foreclosures on first mort- 
gagex. 

The Federal Farm Loan Bureau, 
which controls the Federal land banks, 
also controls the 12 intermediate credit 
banks and supervises the operations of 
joint stock land banks, all of which 
functions will go to the Farm Credit 
Administration. 


Intermediate Credit Banks 

The intermediate credit banks lend to 
cooperative associations and other agri- 
cultural financing institutions such as 
agricultural credit corporations, by dis- 
counting their paper. These banks do 
not have the large volume of loans out- 
standing that the Federal land banks 
have, but the turnovers is much more 
rapid. 

At the beginning of 1933, the inter- 
mediate credit banks had outstanding 


loans to cooperative associations totaling | 


$9,866,000 and to other financing insti- 
tutions, $82,518,000. Their loans to co- 


operatives in 1932, however, totaled $89,- | 
245,000, and to other institutions $151,- | 


578,000, showing the heavy turnover of 
money through short loans and repay- 
ments. 


| the Farmers’ 


Formerly Independent Office 


FEDERAL FARM 
BOARD: 
Loans to cooperative 
marketing associations. 
Studies of cooperative 
marketing problems. 





FEDERAL 


LAND BANKS: 
Lend to Farmers on Farm 


mortgages. Sell 
own bonds to obtain 
funds for loans. 


Jan. 


| new loans last year. Their delinquencies | 


at the beginning of 1933 were $14,- 
102,000. 
Farm Board Advances 


ing functions will be-taken over in the 
new organization, had outstanding re- 


cently, according to former Chairman 


James C. Stone, about $157,000,000 of 
loans to cooperatives, of which 
$140,000,000 is secured by good assets. 
t had in its revolving fund also $38,- 
000,000 of cash. The new Chairman, 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., has estimated 
that if full settlement were made on 
loans at present market prices, the 
Board would- have on hand a total of 
about $150,000,000. 

The Crop Production Loan Office and 
Seed Loan Office of the 
Department of Agriculture also will be 
merged into the new set-up. The former 


gets its furids from the Reconstruction | 


Finance Corporation and has been au- 
thorized by Congress to lend this year 
for crop production purposes up to $90,- 
000,000 to be provided by the Corpo- 
ration. 

Crop and Seed Loans 


This office made about $64,000,000 of | 


loans to farmers last year, of which 
about $20,000,000 has been repaid. The 
returning funds are not available to it 
for re-lending, however. e 

The Farmers’ Seed Loan Office has 
had no funds to lend since 1931. It is 
still engaged in making collections on 
loans made before 1932, all of which re- 
vert to the Federal Treasury from which 
they came, and are not available for 
more loans. 

Through a system of 12 regional agri- 
cultural credit corporations set up by 


EXECUTIVE ORD 


‘New Unified Opera- 


drown 


tion Is Expected to 
Save Two Million 


THE President’s executive order, con- 
solidating in one agency to be known 
as the Farm Credit Administration the 
functions of all Federal organizations 
which deal primarily with agricultural 
credit, will become effective on May 27, 
61 days after its promulgation. The 
order follows in full text: 
Whereas sections 401 and 403 of Title 
IV of Part II of the Legislative Appro- 


| priation Act, fiscal year 1933, as amended 


by an act of Congress approved March 
3, 1933, provide: 

“Sec. 401. The Congress hereby de- 
clares that a serious emergency 
by reason of the general economic de- 
pression; that it is imperative to reduce 
drastically governmental expenditures; 
and that such reduction may be accom- 


plished in great measure by proceeding | 


immediately under the provisions of this 
title. 

“Accordingly, the President shall in- 
vestigate the present organization of all 
executive and administrative agencies of 
the Government and shall determine 
what changes therein are necessary to 
accomplish the following purposes: 

Need of Efficiency 

“(a) To reduce expenditures to the 
fullest extent consistent with the effi- 
cient operation of the Government; 


“(b) To increase the efficiency of the | 


operations of the Government to the full- 
est extent practicable within the reve- 
nues; 

“(c) To group, coordinate, and con- 
solidate executive and 
agencies of the Government, as nearly as 
may be, according to major purposes; 

“(d) To reduce the number of such 
agencies by consolidating those having 


similar functions under a single head, | 
jand by abolishing such agencies and/or | 


such functions thereof as may not be 





1 farm mortgage loans totaling | 
| $467,920,000. They made $2,181,000 of | 


|culture has had a fund of $10,000,000 


The Federal Farm Board, whose lend- | 
| agricultural credit corporations, but only | 


about 


exists | 


administrative | 


The joint stock land banks, which will | necessary for the efficient conduct of the 
be supervised but not controlled by the | Government; 
Administration inasmuch as they are| “(e) To eliminate overlapping and 
private institutions, had outstanding last | duplication of effort; and 





GOVERNOR OF 
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TO CONTROL BILLION 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 












From Treasury Dept. 
FEDERAL FARM 
‘LOAN BUREAU: 
Supervises or controls 
two land bank systems: 
Controls agricultural 

intermediate credit 
bank system. 









their marketing associa 


paper. 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation ; 
in accordance with law, loans to farmers | 
are outstanding to a total of $79,852,000 | 
as of March 21. 

In addition, the Department of Agri- 


segregated forthe purpose of financing 


a minor part of this fund has been used. 

Both these systems of financing agri- | 
cultural credit corporations will go to! 
ihe new Farm Credit Administration, | 

Mr. Morgenthau, who is to be Gover- 
nor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
explains that the purpose of the reor- 
ganization of the farm credit activities 
is to get all agencies dealing with the 
subject into one department, under a| 
single head who will be responsible di- 
rectly to the President for the adminis- 
tration of them. 


New Organization 

Each of the four divisions to be estab- 
lished in the Credit Administration 
to be under the supervision of a com- 
missioner, under the tentative plans, and 
these officers will be responsible to the 
governor of the' system. : 

Establishment of a division to handle 
farm mortgages, besides the division 
which will take over the present land 
bank mortgages, is dependent on future 
legislation. Unless Congress provides for 
a mortgage refinancing system, there 
would be no functions under the law for 
such a division to perform. 

President Roosevelt’s idea in central- 
izing the work it is explained, is to pro- 
vide a single place where a farmer can 
go to get credit of any kind for his 
activities. He expects the new system to 
eliminate duplication of Government 
activities, to make it easier for the 
farmer to 
duce interest rates charged the farmer. 
In addition, he believes there will be 


is 


“(f) To segregate regulatory agencies |the Treasury as a member of the Fed- | 


and functions from those of an admin- 
istrative and executive character. 

| “Sec. 403. Whenever the President, 
| after investigation, shall find and declare 
| that any regrouping, consolidation, trans- 
fer, or abolition of any executive agency 
or agencies and/or the functions thereof 
|is necessary to accomplish any of the 
purposes set forth in section 401 of this 
title, he may, by executive order— 

“(a) Transfer the whole or any part 
of any executive agency and/or the func- 
tions thereof to the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of any other executive agency; 

“(b) Consolidate the functions vested 
in any executive agency; or 

“(c) Abolish the whole or any part of 
any executive agency and/or the func- 
tions thereof; and 

“(d) Designate and fix the name and 
functions of any consolidated activity to 
executive agency and the title, powers, 
and duties of its executive head; except 
that the President shall not have au- 
thority under this .title to abolish or 
transfer an executive department and/or 
all the functions thereof.” 

, List of Changes 

Now, therefore, pursuant to the au- 
thority so vested in me, and after in- 
vestigation, it is found and declared thai 
the following changes in executive agen- 
cies and the functions thereof are neces- 
sary to accomplish the purposes set forth 
in section 401 above recited, and it is 
hereby ordered that: 

(1) The functions of the Secretary of 
Agriculture as a member of the Federal 
Farm Board, and the offices of the ap- 
| pointed members of the Federal Farm 
Board, except the office.of the member 
designated as chairman. thereof, are 
| abolished. 

(2) The name of the Federal Farm 
| Board is changed to the Farm Credit Ad- 
| ministration. 

(3) The name of the office of Chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board 
| changed to Governor of the Farm Credit 
| Administration, and he is vested with all 
|the powers and duties of the «Federal 


|Farm Board. 
i 


18 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANKS: 


Lend to cooperative 
and other agricultural 


financing institutions. 
Discount agricultural 


get loans, and possibly to re- | 


From Agriculture Dept. 


FARMERS SEED 
LOAN OFFICE” 
Lends Government 
funds to farmers to 
Finance crop and live- 

stock production. 








JOINT STOCK 
LAND BANKS: 


tions 


savings of several millions of dollars to 
the Government. \ 


No new capital from the Treasury will 


| be required for the system unless Con- 


gress passes a law for refinancing of 
farm mortgages. The funds available to 
the existing agencies which will make 
up the new Administration are expected 


| to suffice for its néeds. 


No New Capital 


| 





By far the greatest part of the funds | 


loaned to farmers by the various offices 
mentioned come from the public gener- 
ally, and not from the Federal Treasury. 
Thus, the Federal land banks, with their 





Are private banks, super- 


vised by Farm Loan 
Bureau. Lend on Farm 
mortgages. 


great volume of loans, have only about | 
$125,000,000 of Government capital, and | 


that was placed in them comparatively 


recently to help them through the de- | 


pression and to provide for extensions of 


loans where farmers were unable to meet | 


their payments. 

The capital of the joint 
banks also is private money. Both these 
bank systems provide funds for their 
operations by selling their own bonds to 
the public. 

The Federal Farm Board will no longer 
carry on any operations designed to ste- 
bilize prices of agricultural products. 
These functions were abolished specifi- 


stock land 


cally in the President’s order for reor- | 


ganization. 
Farm Board Absorbed 

The Board will be absorbed into a di- 
vision of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, which will continue the functions 
involved in loans to cooperative market- 
ing associations for strictly marketing 
purposes. It will not lend to coopera- 
tives to enable them to hold farm pred- 
ucts off the market in the hope of higher 
prices. 

The Board will get out of the stabili- 


From Agriculture Dept. 


CROP PRODUCTION 
LOAN OFFICE: 
Lends Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 
Funds to farmers to 
finance crop and live- 

stock production. 


New. Division 


Farm Mortgage refinanc- 
ing operation, not yet 
provided for by Congress 
but expected to be re- 
commended by President 
Roosevelt. 


zation features of its past work as soon | one of simply aiding the farmers’ cr- - 


How Agricultural Loan Agencies Are to Be Coordinated 



























| 


° ° | 
From Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation 
REGIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT CORPORATIONS: 

Agricultural loan functions of 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Loans to regional 
corporations that lend 
to farmers to Finance 
their operations. 












Loans on Mortgages, 
Aid to Cooperatives, 
‘And Crop Financing 
Will be Unified 


proved on March 28 alone, and the rapid 
work was expected to continue for some 
time in view of the nearness of.the plant- 
ing season when demand for such funds 
is greatest. 

Besides the credit functions for the 
benefit of agriculture to be administered 
by the Farm Credit Administration, 
there are in the Department of Agricul- 
ture numerous services designed to aid 
the farmer in a wide variety of ways. 

The key positions in the Department, 
the functions of the officials occupying 
them, the names of the bureaus and other 
officers, and some of their principal func- 
tions are as follows: 

Secretary and Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture.—General promotion of the 
interests of agriculture and control of 
affairs of the Department. 

Director of Scientific Work.—General 
supervision of the scientific work of all 
branches of the Department. 

Director of Extension Work.—General 
supervision of extension work of the De« 
partment, to take out to the farmer the 
information developed by research and 
otherwise and persuade the farmer to 


| adopt the more efficient practices de- 


veloped. 
Personnel and Supplies 


Director of Personnel and Business 
Administration.—General supervision of 


| personnel matters of the Department and 


business affairs such as purchases of sup- 
plies, budget matters, housing, care of 
buildings, etc. 

Director of Information. — General 
upervision of the distribution of helpful 


as possible, but it does not intend to | ganizations to market their products. No) information developed in the Depart- 


“dump” wheat in such quantities as to| speculation will be provided fer. 


The Grain Stabilize- 
which handled the 


disturb markets. 
tion Corporation, 


wheat price stabilization operations of Board who has been sufficiently “sales- | 


the Board, has no cash wheat left, but 
it had about 30,000,000 bushels of fu- 
tures recently, which, its chairman said, 
would be sold as rapidly 
without adverse effects. 


as possible 
This corpera- 
tion is to be abelished as soon as the 
wheat is disposed of, 

The Cotton Stabilization Corporation, 
which handled the Board’s cotton deals, 
has no cotton left’ except some that is 


to be delivered to the American National 
Red Cross for free distribution to the 
needy. It also will go out of existence as 
soon as its holdings are disposed of. 


Farm Product Holdings 


hands of cooperative marketing associa-| the agencies that will go into the Credit | 
| tions financed by the Farm Board. 


The 
Board has announced its employment of 
a marketing specialist, H. E. Babecck, 
of Ithaca, N. Y., who will devote the next 
eight or ten weeks to development of 
machinery by which these cooperatives 
can dispose of their stocks. The com- 


modities include beans, grape products,4q erally. 


canned goods, cotton, dairy products, 
fruits and vegetables, grape juice, grass 
seed, nuts, rice, poultry, tobacco, wheat, 
wool, and livestock. 

Under the new organization, the di- 
vision handling loans to cooperative mar- 
keting associations -will continue the 
policy of encouraging farmers to market 
by the cooperative method. 

The attitude of the division toward 
cooperatives, however, will be changed to 





|eral Farm Loan Board, and the offices of 
| the appointed members of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, except the office of 
the member designated as Farm Loan 
Commissioner, are abolished, and all the 
|powers and functions of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board are transferred to and 
vested in the Farm Loan Commissioner, 
subject to the jurisdiction and control of 
the Farm Credit Administration as 
herein provided. 
Merging of Functions 

(5) There are transferred to the 
jurisdiction and control of the Farm 
Credit Administration: 

(a) The Federal Farm Loan Bureau 
land the functions thereof; together with 


the functions of the Federal Farm Loan} 


Board, including the functions of the 


Farm Loan Commissioner; 

(b) The functions of the Treasury De- 
partment and the’ Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Secretaries thereof, un- 
der Executive authorizations to give aid 
to farmers, dated July 26, 1918, and any 
extensions or amendments thereof; 

(c) The functions of the Secretary of 
Agriculture under all provisions of law 
relating to the making of advances or 
loans to farmers, fruit growers, pro- 
ducers, and owners of livestock and crops, 
and to individuals for the purpose of 
assisting in forming or increasing th2 
capital stock of agricultural-credit cor- 
| porations livestock-loan companies, or 
like organizations, except Public Resolu- 
tion No. 74, Seventieth Congress, ap- 
proved Dec. 21, 1928, providing for the 
Puerto Rican Hurricane Relief Commis- 
sion; 

(d) The Crop Production Loan Office 
and the Seed Loan Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the functions 
thereof; 

(e) The functions of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and its board 
|of directors relating to the appointment 
of officers and agents to manage regional 


Relief and Construction Act of 1932; re- 


| activities 
| heretofore recognized under authority of 


Here- 
tofore, in the opinion of Mr. Morgen- 
thau, there has been no one on the Farm 


minded,” and that is the reason for em- 
ploying Mr. Babcock. 
In addition to requiring proper secur- 


ity for loans, the cooperative division 


will insist on some degree of supervision 
of the activities of cooperatives that 
for 


the 


Excessive salaries, 
be just 
same as any other excessive experise 
whether 
sound enough to warrant a loan to it. 

Policies to Be Framed 


ceive the loans. 


instance, will considered 
in 
s 


determining a cooperative is 


Mr. Morgenthau has conferred with the 
presidents of all the Federal land banks, 


| but no definite policies have yet been de- 

Besides the holdings of the stabiliza- | veloped as a result of these conversations. 
tion corporations, there are large hold-| He intends to familiarize himself with 
ings of several farm products in the! the operations and condition of each of 


Administration, and 
policies on the basis of the information 
he receives. 

The Crop Production Loan Office is in 
the midst of its busy season of making 
loans to farmers to finance purchase of 
seed and to aid in crop production gen- 
It is probable that most of this 
work will be done by the time the Farm 


Credit Administration begins to func- | 
the $90,000,000 | 


tion, so that much of 
fund available for such 
been distributed. This 
the Adiministration the 
making collections. 

Up to March 29, the Crop Production 
Loan Office already had made 98,792 
loans totaling slightly more than $8,- 
000,000. 


loans will have 
would leave to 
task largely of 





ER MERGING FEDERAL FARM CREDIT OFFICES 


relating to the approval of loans and ad- | Functions of Several 


vances made by such corportions and of 
the terms and conditions thereof. 

(6) The functions vested in the Fed- 
eral Farm Board by section 9 of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act are 
ished, except that such functions shall 
continue to be exercised to such extent 


abol- 


and for such time as may be necessary 
to permit the orderly winding up of the 
of stabilization corporations 


such section, and the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration shall take 
appropriate action for winding up at the 
earliest practicable date the activities of 
such corporations and all affairs related 
to the exercise of such functions. 

(7) The records, property (including 
office equipment), and personnel used and 
employed in the execution of the func- 
tions hereinbefore transferred are trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction and control of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

(8) 
expended balances\ of appropriations 
made to the Federal Farm Board by 
Public Resolutions No, 43 and No. 51 of 
the Seventy-second Congress shall be 
impounded and returned to the Treas- 
ury, which sum shall be in addition to 
the other savings to be effected by the 
Farm Credit Administration as a result 
of this order. 

Operating Fund 

(9), The unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, and 
the Federal Farm Board for salaries, 
expenses, and all other administrative 
expenditures in the execution of 
functions herein vested in the Farm 
Credit Administration shall be trans- 
ferred to. and vested in the Farm Credit 
Administration as a single fund for its 
use for salaries, expenses, and all other 
administrative expenditures for the exe- 
cution of any or all of such functions 


| without restriction as to, the particular 
agricultural credit corporations formed 
}under section 201(e) of the Emergency 


functions for the execution of which the 
same were originally appropriated. 
All other appropriations, allotments, 


lating to’the esthblishment of rules andj and other funds available for use in con- 


(4) The functions of the Secretary of regulations for such management; and nection with the functions and executive 


The sum of $2,000,000 of the un-, 


the | 


| activities and 


Government Units 
Transferred 


ara - 
agencies hereby transferred and consoli- 
dated are hereby transferred to and 
vested in the 


for the same purposes as if the Farm 
Credit Administration were named in the 
law or authority providing such appro- 
priations, allotments, or other funds. 
(10) 
conferred by law upon any officer, execu- 
tive agency, or head thereof, from which 
or from whom transfer is hereinbefore 


made, in relation to the executive agency | 


or the Farm Credit Administration. 


Governor’s Power 

(11) The Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration directed to dismiss, 
furlough, transfer, or make other appro- 
priate disposition of such of the officers 
and employes under his jurisdiction and 
control as are not required for the 
proper execution of the functions of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

(12) The Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration is authorized to execute 
any and all functions and perform any 
and all duties vested in him through such 
persons as he shall by order designate 
or employ. 

(18) The Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, by order or rules and 
regulations, may, consolidate, regroup, 
and transfer offices, bureaus, activities, 
and functions in the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, so far as may be required 
to carry out the purposes to which this 
order is directed, and may fix or change 
the names of suhe offices, bureans, and 
the duties, powers, and 
titles of their executive heads. 

This order shall take effect upon the 
sixty-first calendar day after its trans- 
mission to Congress unless otherwise de- 
termined in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 407 of the act cited | 


is 


above, as amended. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, March 27, 1933. 


re- | 


to formulate his | 


Some 15,000 loans were ap-! 


Farm Credit Administra- | 
| tion, and shall be available for use by it, | 


All power, authority, and duties | 


ment to farmers and others through the 
| press, the radio, preparation and dis- 
tribution of publications, etc. 
Solicitor—Handles legal matters for 
the Department, such as court actions 
| arising in regulation of grain exchanges, 
| livestock markets, plant quarantines, ad- 
| ministration of the pure food and drugs 
| act, ete. 


Functions of Bureaus 

Office of Experiment Stations.—Super- 
vises the work of the Federal-State co- 
operative experiment stations, coordinat- 
|ing their work, and disseminates infor- 
| mation on agricultural research and dis- 
| coveries throughout the world. 
|, Bureau of Agricultural Economics.— 
| Collects and disseminates information on 
the economic phases of agriculture, re- 
porting on probable production of crops 
and livestock, supply and demand, mar- 
keting methods, farm labor supply and 
demand, farm finances and taxation, etc, 

Bureau of Animal Industry.—Studies, 
causes and prevention of animal diseases, 
aids in pfradication of diseases, experi- 
ments in feeding, and inspects meats to 
insure public against unfit food. 

Conservation of Wild Life 

Bureau of Biological Survey.—Admin.- 
isters conservation and control of wild 
life except fishes, aids in holding down 
predatory animals, rodents, and injuri- 
ous birds, protects migratory waterfowl, 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils.— 
Chemical research to develop new uses 
for agricultural products and to aid agri- 
culture generally, soil tests to guide 
farmers in planting programs, and 
studies of fertilizers. 

Bureau of Dairy Industry.—Studies of 
problems of dairy production and utiliza- 
tion of dairy products. 

Bureau of Entomology. — Develops 
methods of control of injurious insects 
affecting crops, livestock, and men, aids 
in control campaigns, and studies bee 
cultural metheds, 

Food and Drug Administration.—En- 
forces pure food and drugs act and other 
laws to protect the public against adul- 
terated or injurious foods and drugs and 

misbranding. 


| 


Protection of Forests 

Forest Service.—Administers the na- 
tional forests, protecting them against 
forest firés and developing improved 
forestry methods; conducts research on 
uses of lumber. 

Grain Futures Administration —Regu- 
lates trade in grain futures and studies 
marketing of grain. 

Bureau of Home Economics.—Dissemi- 
nates information on home problems such 
as food and nutrition questions, clothing, 
home equipment, etc. 

Bureau of Plant Industry.—Studies 
and aids in control of destructive plant 


diseases, develops and introduces im- 
proved varieties of plants. 
Bureau of Plant Quarentine.—En- 


forces quarantines and restrictions on 
movement of plants to prevent spread of 
destructive diseases and pests, aids in 
eradication of plant pests. 

Bureau of Public Roads.—Handles 
highway engineering work of the Depart- 
ment and distributes Federal-aid road 
funds, confucts studies of improved 
road building. 


Forecasts of Weather 

Weather Bureau.— Forecasts the 
weather, warnings of storms, 
floods, cold waves, ete., reports rainfall 
and other climatic factors affecting agri- 
culture and allied trades and industries, 

Bureau of Agricultural Engineering.— 
Studies engineering problems of agricul- 
ture, including terracing of steep fields, 
irrigation, drainage, machinery improve. 
ments, etc. 

Extension Service.—Carries to the 
farmer, with aid of county agents, in- 
formation on improved practices in agri- 
culture and home ecgnomics. 

Information Service.—Disseminates in- 
|formation on agricultural problems 
through the press, radio, publications, 
etc., to guide the farmer in solving his 
problems and to assist the trade in farm 
products. 

Departmental 


issues 


Library. — Files and 


| keeps available for use ‘of personnel of 


Department such publieations as are con+ 


| sidered necessary or helpful in the work 
lof the Department. 
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Restoration of Pre-war Price Parity, Unifica- 


tion of Credit Agencies and Mortgage 
Reiief Are Planned 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Senator Wheeler |County committees and the Government 
“the | agency, described below, for the financing 
current charges or refinancing of debt. 
“B. The Regional Credit Corporations, 





Milling Association. 

(Dem.), of Montana, commented that 

country has been brought to the verge of of 
h leaving things to natural | ; 

= " . a under proper limitations, would be au- 


a | thorized to make loans direct to farm 


‘ Francis J. Clair, of Chicago, author of ) fay 
a substitute plan, said restoration of farm debtors for paying interest, amortization 


. installments, and taxes for a period of 
prices to 1914 levels, as contemplated in | 


; ;not more than two years. 
the parity scheme, will not be adequate. | 70! } 
He said his plan would bring farm prices|_ “C. The Federal land banks using 
to a parity with other commodities. funds obtained from the Reconstruction 


4 Development of Three-fold Program Revival of Plan 
- For Government Help to Agriculture 


To Grant Labor 
Five-day Week 


Measure Before Both Senate 
And House to Restrict’ 
Hours by Invoking Inter- | 
state Commerce Law 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
that labor shall not work more than that 
maximum, to obviate objections whith led 
the Supreme Court to pronounce uncon- 
stitutional a law enacted some years ago 
forbidding use of child labor. 


The Senate Committee report says that | 
interstate commerce cannot be revived 
without increasing the purchasing power 
of the people, that the incomes of farmers 








WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


MARCH 27 TO APRIL 1, 1933-—- he Guited States Baily —yvearvy iNDEX PAGE 52 


Prepared by the Departmenrt of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are 
obtained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a comparison 
for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 
business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which, are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for 
convenience as a base period the weekly average of each 
series for. the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is ex- 
pressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week 
is calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when 
the item for any particular week is greater than the 
average for the years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an 
index number of more than 100; if the value is less than 
the average the index numbers is less than 100. Latest 
data plotted on the chart below are for the week ended 
March 25, where available. 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 Chart Legends: 1932 9-0-0-0-0-0 1933 =— 


His method is aimed to fix the price 
of basic products for domestic markets 


Finance Corporation would be authorized | 


to refinance, under certain conditions, ex- | 


und or export the surplus. |isting indebtedness. of farm owners, in- 
ae tenses, Chicago, president of the cluding interest and taxes. The land 
American Association of Creamery Butter banks would be authorized to purchase 
Manufacturers, explained his organization | existing mortgages, or to exchange Re- 
is neutral but will support the bill if | construction Finance Corporation bonds 
passed therefor. If the Federal land banks were 
5 a i ™ thorized to issue bonds, guaran- 
The North Dakota Grain Dealers As-| to be au , 

sociation wants relief, not regulation, its| teed in whole or in part by the Federal 
resident, Charles H. Conway, Stark-| Government, it would be possible, when 
Geathar "N. Dak. told the Committee.|the bond market improves, to refinance 
Protection for the dairy industry was outstanding bonds ; at a lower interest 
asked by E. M. Loomis, secretary of the | rate. Such reduction would be passed 

National Dairy Union. on to all land bank borrowers.” 


‘Farm Debt Problem 
|Outlined by Mr. Wallace: 


Secretary Wallace suntmarized the farm 
debt situation as follows: 
; The farm-mortgage debt in the United 
B. Blalock, president of the American | state; increased from about $3,320,000,000 
Cotton Cooperative Association, expressed jn 1910 to $9,468,000,000 in 1928. Since 
complete accord with the bill and said | 1928 oe has gan or Be 

: : i | crease. e amount outstanding in 

mcqreup favors immediate ae may be estimated at about $8,500,000,000. 
prevent an expected increase in co Much of the recent decline has ‘been 
acreage. brought about by foreclosures and other 

The same end would be accomplished | forced sales. In addition to the mortgage 
in rice production, said W. M. Reid, of debt, American farmers have outstanding 
New Orleans, secretary of the Rice Millers | personal or short-term debt of various 


Cotton Association 


Approves Measure 
Hearings were concluded March 28 with 
appearance of a number of witnesses. U. 


Association, and J. E. Broussard, of Beau- ‘kinds amounting perhaps to more than} 


mont, Tex., of the Rice Growers’ Asso- | $3,500,000,000. 
ciation. 5 ness of all kinds probably amounts to over 
Support for the bill was given by | $12,000,000,000. 
Charles W. Holman, of Washington, D. C., | The farm-mortgage debt rests upon 
secretary of the National Cooperative | somewhat more than 40 per cent of the 
Milk Producers Association, and L. G.| farms in the country. With the decrease 
Taber, Columbus, Ohio, master of the Na- jin jand values that has taken place, this 
tional Grange. 
© Representative Shoemaker (Farmer-/ far from half the value of all the mort- 
Labor) of Red Wing, Minn., proposed 4/ paced farms. Such debt is, however, very 
commodity dollar based on surplus ‘stocks | unevenly distributed over the group of 
of wheat, cotton, and tobacco, and de-| farms that are encumbered, varying from 
scribed the bill as a “monstrosity. .| very moderate amounts to amounts that 
+ Asked if he had voted for the bill in| exceed the present. value of the farms. 
the House, he said: “I voted for it. About 30 per cent of the volume of out- 
had to vote for something. _ | Standing farm mortgages is held by indi- 
Representative Hart (Dem.), of Sagi- viduals, 23 per cent by insurance com- 
naw, Mich. proposed the Government panies, 19 per cent by the Federal and 
should limit its measures to attempts | joint-stock land banks, 11 per cent by 
to improve export markets by tariff con- | commercial banks, 10 per cent by mortgage 


cessions and trade agreements. companies, and 7 per cent by other firms 
Former Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, oy agencies. 


urged that the exportable surplus of major E 
commodities be turned over to the ea Value of Farm Lands 
ernment. He said he believed this wou ; é 
secure better price sthan now obtained by Is Belou Pre-war Level 
With 1912-14 land values used as a base 


individual selling. 
and represented by 100 farm values in- 


Opposes Regulation creased to a high point of 170 in 1920. 
; These values have since shown a con- 


Of Farmer by Government tinuous and more recently an almost pre- 

Christian Jensen, of Putney, S. C., ap-| cipitous decrease. In March, 1930, farm 

pearing for South Dakota cooperatives, = stood at 115 per cent of 1912-14 

ld be better off if their Values; in March, 1931, at 106 per cent; 

said farmers wou 7 and in March, 1932, at 89 per cent. No 
mortgages were foreclosed. Leave the 


: later estimate is yet available. 
farmer free of Government regulation, he The annual interest charges on out- 


advised. “When wheat was $1.50 a bushel standing farm mortgages rose from a pre- 
we holloed just as loud for farm relief war figure of about $250,000,000 to $568,- 
as we are holloing now.” 
W. W. Wood, president of the Institute somewhat. The estimate for 1931 was 
of American Meat Packers, thought the | $520,000,000 and the amount for 1932 prob- 
legislation might meet some farm prob- | ably fell sshmewhat below $500,000,000. The 
loms but doubted if it would raise the recent drop in the volume of interest 
total farm income. Production in the charges has not kept pace with the drop 
meat industry can’t be controlled, he ex- in the volume of debt since mortgages 
plained. placed or renewed in the past three years 
Fair prices for crops used in domestic have quite generally carried an increased 
consumption through manipulation of rate of interest. The total annual in- 
surplus was asked by Cal A. Ward, of terest on mortgages covering farms held 
Salina, Kans. by nonfarmers, can not be very closely 
The plan is unworkable and will be | estimated, but is believed to fall between 
worse than Farm Board stabilization, ac- | $800,000,000 and $900,000,000. 
cording to C. H. Corn, of Franklin, Tenn., The annual property taxes on all farm 
representing the Soft Wheat Millers’ As- Property, whether mortgaged or unmort- 
sociation. C. B. Streeter, farmer of Keo- gaged, reached about $777,000,000 in 1929. 
kuk, Ia., said farmers do not want legis- Of this amount, about $265,000,000 was 
lation. Markets for meat would be de-/| eStimated to fall on those whose farms 
moralized, claimed F. E. Mollin, of Den- are mortgaged. Since 1929, farm property 
ver, secretary of the American Livestock taxes have been reduced by an amount 
Producers’ Association. approximating 20 per cent. 
At hearings held March 24 and 25, Mr. I ‘ 
Simpson, for the Farmers Union, opposed | {7!come From Livestock 
the bill as likely to permit consumers to’ Has Fallen Rapidly 
a es at -_ _— a ee Gross farm income from crops and live- 
fon, and George N. eek, Of woune, 2 stock, which rose to nearly $17,000,000,000 
proposed wide authority for Secretary of in 1919 showed a pronounced drop for 
Agriculture Wallace to carry out a pro- 3999 and 1921. It then rose again some- 


gram to raise prices. what and for the year 
Secretary Wallace asserted “the powers mained at jiteann Senso cunene aan 
requested are essential if the Adminis- 000,000,000 per year. Since the latter year, 


tration is to be adequately empowered to| jt has shown a precipi ; ; 
: ee wee Ss tous : 
meet the agricultural situation.” Changes P pitous decline, falling 


in economic conditions would be met, he 
explained, and he denied the bill would 
require an’ excessive expenditure. 

Acreage reduction, he added, would not more than his gross income, 
mean permanently forsaking foreign 


The total fdrm indebted- 


in 1931, and to about $5,000,000,000 in 1932. 


since a sub- 


point necessary to keep production in 


living expenses. Many farmers, 


eign markets. 


Program Is Suggested 
To Adjust Farm Debt 


As a forerunner to the Administration 
farm mortgage bill, the Secretary of Agri- i ‘ a ee meee 
culture, Henry A. Wallace, sent a report eee in the farmer's distress. 
to the House estimating farm indebted- a 
ness at $12,000,000,000 and outlining a 49 per 
program for permanent adjustment of for the 
the debt. 

Growth of farm debts from 
000,000 in 1910 to $9,468,000,000 in 1928, 
and decline because of forced sales to 
$8,500,000,000 at the beginning of 1933 was 
traced. Personal or short-term debts 
were placed at $3,500,000,000. 

Creation of voluntary debt adjustment 
committees to conclude agreements  be- 
tween debtors and creditors was recom- 
mended. 

A tentative draft of 
proposed as follows: as such 
“A. The Secretary of Agriculture would | taxes. 
be directed by Congress to appoint not 


their 1932 income. 


five-year period, 1909-14. 


During the 12-month periods 


$3,320,- 


figure was 19.5. 


such sales were 41.7 per 


sales by reason of delinquen 
No comprehensive figures are a 
hand to show the additional number o: 


less than six nor more than 12 regional farmers that could have been dispossessed 
if all creditors had chosen to exercise their 


the 
“1. To appoint, or help to bring about | situation has grown very much worse by 


agricultural county, or other| reason of the further pronounced decline 


debt adjustment counselors whose duties 


would be: 


legal rights. Since March 1, 1932, 


in each 
suitable area, the appointment of a vol- 


i of prices for agricultural commodities. 
untary debt adjustment committee of 


Most of the various groups of .credi 


from three to seven members, consisting | agencies in the field of farm credit, have 


of farmers, business men and bankers. 

“2. To appoint, or recommend for ap- 
pointment, as many district debt 
sélors as would be required to 
the county committees at frequent 
tervals. 


farmer borrowers. Commercial 


coun-|and particularly those serving agricul 


in- | 
been greatly reduced. The total numbe 


“3. To act as liaison officers between |of bank failures since 1920 has reached | foreclosure. 


debt now represents on the average not! 


000,000 in 1925, and has since decreased* 


to $9,347,000,000 in 1930, to $6,920,000,000 


The farmer's ability to pay interest and 
taxes has naturally been reduced even 


L stantal part of such income must be used 
markets, but would be carried out to the for direct operating costs and necessary 


even 
accord with potential domestic and for- among those who have no mortgage ob- 
ligations, have found it difficult, or impos- 
sible, to meet their property taxes from 
The fact that prices 
of what the farmer must buy have not 
come down proportionately to the drop in 
prices of farm products, has been a fur- 
In 
1933, the ratio of prices received 
by farmers to prices paid by farmers was 
cent of the corresponding ratio 


ended 
March 1 of the years 1926 to 1932, in- 
clusive, forcecd sales by reasons of delin- 
quent debt payments and taxes fell below 
20 per 1,000 farms only once, namely, for 
the year ended March 1, 1929, when the 
For the 12 months ended 
March 1, 1931, forced sales were 26.1, and 
for the 12 months ended March 1, 1932, 
1,000 farms. 

Forced sales by reason‘of debt obligations 
legislation was | were a little more than twice as numerous 


|; been severely crippled along with their 
banks, 


and industrial workers accordingly must 
| be increased, that employment of the un- 
employed must be a major objective of any 
program for reopening the channels of in- | 
terstate commerce. 

The conclusion of the report follows: 

“This bill provoses to try a shorter work- 
ing day and week in modern industrial 
chaos and confusion for a term of two 
years. We believe it will put more than 6,- | 
000,000 of America’s unemployed to work; | 
remove them from the rolls of public or | 
| private charity, and increase the Nation’s 
power to purchase the Nation’s goods. | 

“Interstate commerce cannot live unless 
this unemployment ceases. It is for the! 
| purpose of preserving interstate commerce, | 
| with its great national benefits, that this | 
| bill is reported. It is to aid in restoring | 
hope and confidence throughout the land; | 
| to strike againsi poverty, sickness, misery | 
}and stunted mental and physical growth, 
| thas your Committee expressed the hope | 
| that this measure may be speedily enacted 
| into law, and interstate commerce revived 
| for the people.” 


Head of Advisory Board 
Of the R. F. C. Resigns | 


The resignation of Dr. Charles D. Marx | 
as chairman of the Engineers’ Advisory | 
Board of the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation was announced March 29 by | 
Harvey Couch, Corporator Director. | 

The Advisory Board was organized td 
aid the Corporation in passing upon ap- 
plications for loans on_ self-liquidating 
construction projects. Dr. Marx will re- 
turn to Stanford University in California, | 


where he is professor emeritus of en-| 
gineering. | 











= = | 

| 
about 11,000. Insuranee companies have | 
recently been pressed by heavy demands | 
for policy loaws and diminishing premium | 
incomes, and many have become unable 
or disinclined to make new farm loans. 
The banks of the Federal Farm Loan | 
System have been hard pressed, and the 
resources of many joint-stock land banks 
have been seriously impaired. The Fed- 
;eral land banks have been given Federal | 
assistance to strengthen their financial 
Position and grant needed extensions to} 
borrowers. Other mortgage agencies, as 


cases suffered heavy losses, and a dis- 
couragingly large percentage of the out- 
standing farm mortgage loans of all 
groups of lenders are in arrears on inter- 
est and principal payments. 

Remedial measures, and such measures 
are urgently needed, should be directed 
not only to temporary relief, but also to, 
more permanent adjustment in debt bur- 
dens. Suggestions for such measures are 
presented in the concluding pages of this | 
report. The bases of the suggested pro- 
gram are: (1) Voluntary debt adjustment 
through the aid of an impartial third 
party and with recognition of the rights 
of both borrower and lender; (2) refi- 
nancing of farm mortgages at low rate 
of interest on terms consistent with the 
debt-carrying capacity of mortgaged 
tarms; and (3) use of Government instru- 
mentalities principally through the Fed- 
eral land banks and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as a basis for refi- 
nancing on favorable terms, with a min- 
imum burden on the Federal Treasury. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is to set 
up facilities for bringing about direct 
agreements between debtors and creditors 
which will make the debt burden bearable 
and at the same time recognize the in- 
terests of the creditors. Voluntary debt 
adjustment committees would bring 
debtors and creditors together in ne- 
gotiating debt adjustments. Full-time 
debt adjustment counselors would be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to coordinate and aid the voluntary com- 
mittees. Such counselors could bring to 
bear the results of experience over a wide 
area and could simplify the task of local 
committees, by developing in so far as 
possible, uniform policies of extensions 
and adjustments. 


Five Methods Provided 
To Refinance Mortgages 


This plan contemplates five alternative 
methods of refinancing the mortgage debt 
of the individual farmer. 

(1) Advances would be made for paying 
not more than two years’ interest and 
taxes when the mortgage holder is un- 
able or unwilling. to assist the mortgagor 
and the latter has a reasonable chance 
of working out of his difficulties, if given 


(2) Long-term loans for refinancing 
mortgages which afe not in excess of, or 
are scaled down to, 75 per cent of the 
fair value of the security, would be avail- 
able where existing mortgage indebted- 
ness, including delinquent interest and 
taxes, can not be extended or adjusted. 

(3) Second-mortgage loans would be 
made as an inducement to the holder of a 
“distressed” first mortgage to scale down 
his claim to an amount not exceeding 
,75 per cent of the fair value of the farm. 
The proceeds of such second mortgage 
would be applied to reduce further the 
principal of the first-mortgage loan. 

(4) Provision is made for exchanging 
Reconstruction Finance 
bonds for outstanding farm mortgages. 
This would apply to mortgage holders 


t | principal amount. 
f 
of mortgages. 


the basis of the reduced principal. 


r\the Federal agen¢ies which w 


| but 


additional time in meeting his obligations. | 


Corporation 


who prefer to exchange their mortgages 
t| for low interest rate bonds of the same 


(5) Provision is made for the purchase 
In numerous cases it may 
be possible to purchase mortgages at a 
substantial discount and rewrite them on 


In none ofthe five loan plans is it | 
,contemplated that the. farmer would in- 


facilities which will induce existing hold- 
-,ers to scale down the principal of their 
contact | tural communities, have failed in startling 


mortgages and a shifting of loan obliga- | those engaged in making instalment loans 
numbers, and country bank deposits have 


tions from existing mortgage holders to}on homes might have a place t 
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‘Aid to Home Owner Decisions in Railway Rate Proceedings 
| Provided Under | * And Finance Cases Announced by L. C. C. 


\ p pomsrans in railway rate and finance cases have just been handed down by the 
Federal Loan aw Interstate Commerce Commission as follows: 


Asphalt. 
pany Vv 
way: 


Officers of Federal Board i 
2 ss rom El Dorado, Ark., 
Fell of Work as Senate | p2ms; Mississippt. 


found 


~ . . Lawful basis of rates prescribed. 
Committee Studies Plan “Bananas. 
| Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: Rates 
in carloads, 


“7 a . . } . d b z s, 
For Its Abolition [Pe bananas, in, os 


[Continued from. Page 1.] | able. 


February of 1933. 

“This survey covers farms and commer- 
cial properties as well as homes. Based 
on reports from 414 selected communities 
in the 48 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, 38.2 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States is represented. 

“The total number of one and two- 
family dwellings in the United States is 
12,432,431. 

Number of Foreclosures 

“The figures compiled show that real 
estate foreclosure proceedings during 1932 
were 274.9 per cent higher than in 1926. 


tucky 


sion of Section 4, 
Cotton Sheets. 


dice ordered removed. 
| prescribed. 
Gasoline. 


It is noted that foreclosures on farms | Sonable for = Sara, SEs not uaseneeaaee Samat aa at aan, Soke acon | 
have been 2.3 per 1,000 annually, as aghinst ee See AREOLA ING FORGE: PRSSOTLIE rights, over the railroad of the Denkmann 


1 per 1,000 for homes, although there are 
more than two times the outstanding 
home mortgages than mortgages against 1. 
farm property. 

“Since the opening of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board in October of 1932, the 
monthly figures show a reduction of fore- 
closures in all but one of the five months | 
over the September total, 12,512; the fig- 
ures for October are 12,097; November, 
12,361; December, 12,624 (the high month); 
January, 1933, 12,374, and in February, 
11,171. 

“Reductions are particularly noticeable 
in districts where there a greater number 
of home financing institutions belonging = 
to the Federal Home Loan Bank System 
and to whom larger loans by the Federal 
Home Loan Banks have been advanced. 
In other regions which have fewer mem- 
bers in the System, foreclosures have in- 
creased. 


Rule: 


reargument. 
missed. 


carload traffic—except 
, hay, straw, 


discontinued, 


to commercial banks. 


Influence of System 

“It is impossible to ascertain to what 
extent the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
|tem has actually affected this situation, 
its inauguration as a credit reserve 
| for building and loan associations, savings 
|banks and insurance companies undoubt- 
edly inspired confidence in many share- 
holders and depositors and limited with- 
drawals in numerous cases. 

“It also influenced the institutions to 
refrain from foreclosures on the knowl- 
edge that money for refinancing their bor- 
rowers would be available as soon as the 
System was in full swing. And, although 
the System has been in operation only 
since last October, beginning active loan 
operations about Jan. 15, 1933, and has 
| been forced in all but eight States to await 
| legislative action authorizing home financ- 
ing institutions to join the System, it has 
nevertheless already invested over $21,- 
000,000 into the home mortgage field. 

“Now that the appointment of C. B. 
Merriam as third member of the Board 
has been confirmed by the Senate, the 
new set-up, which has been restricted by 
lack of a quorum since March 4, is pre- 
pared to speed up its activities. Some 
1,400 applications for membership await 
action of the Board. Expansion of the 
System into the areas where money for 
the refinancing of homes is now scarce 
and expensive will go far in alleviating 
the dangers of possible foreclosures in re- 
ducing the cost of moregage money.” 

Direct Loan Theory 

William F. Stevenson, chairman of the 
Board, advised the Senate Committee 
March 22 that 926 building and loan asso- 
ciations have applied for membership in 
the system, of which 827 have been ac- 
cepted, and several hundred additional ap- 
| plications are coming to the Board for ap- 
|proval. He said that in his judgment a 
majority of the eligible associations will 
be in the system within 60 days. 


corporation. 


| dant. 


t | crease — his total indebtedness. These} The theory of the act, Chairman Ste-| back of that. 
plans represent an outright reduction in| venson told the Committee, is not to make |rear of the cylinder. 
indebtedness through providing credit | direct loans, “but the emergency in which 


| we found ourselves made it very popular 
| to talk about making direct loans, so that 


- 


No. 24641,—Union Asphalt Com-+# 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
Rates on liquid asphalt. 
loads, and in drums and barrels, 
to destiantions in Ala- 
Kentucky, 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. | 


No. 24898.—Ahern & Carpenter V. 


(Pa.), 
(Md.) to Richmond, Va., found not unreason- | 
Complaint dismissed. 
Se Coal. No. 14686.—Authority granted, on con- | 
well as individual lenders, have in most*the years 1926-1932 and January and_/ ditions, to establish and maintain rates on | 
bituminous coal, carloads, from mines in the 
Inner and Outer Crescent districts in Ken- 
and Tennessee to Columbus and Ma- 
rion, Ohio, and from mines in the Appalachian | 
district in western Virginia to Marion, with- 
out observing the long-and-short-haul provi- 


No. 25315.—Edson, Moore & 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: Rates 
on cotton sheets and cotton pillow cases from 
various points in North Carolina and South 
Carolina to Detroit, Mich., 
sonable, but unduly prejudicial. 
Nonprejudicial 
Reparation “denied. 

No. 24168.—Westland Oil Company 
v. Great Northern Railway. 
and other petroleum products from points in| 
| the Midcontinent field and Minot, N. Dak., to 
points in northeastern Montana found unrea- 


I. & S. Docket No. 3654—Weight Tolerance 


Finding in prior report in No. 22473, 171 
I. C. C. 516, that the present tariff rule pro- 
viding for a scale tolerance of 1 per 
minimum 500 pounds, on reweighed shipments 
of coal at points in Iowa, Nebraska, and cer- 
tain other States is unreasonable, reversed on 
Complaint 


2. Proposed tolerance rule for uniform ap- 
| plication throughout the United States on all 
lumber, 
and screenings—found justified. 
Order of suspension vacated and proceeding 


Finance Docket 
No. 9889.—Upon application, a loan of $700,- 
006 to the Texas & Pacific Railway Company | 


work.” He said it was to take the place 
of the Federal Reserve Act as it applies 


“And the further theory,” he said, “was 
that these institutions would furnish the 
capital upon which to run the organiza- 


tion and ultimately take up all the stock. | authority is unable to make satisfactory | said repeal of recapture will remove one 
The United States Government gets 2 per 


~ . = which = re = \It is proposed to make the legislation | credit and the removal will benefit rather 
st 1s retired. e principal object o | purely permissive, he said. 
bill was to promote the work of savings |? y Pp 
institutions which would finance homes on | —— 
‘an amortized basis of eight years. 
was the standard, but it was not required | 
that a mortgage be for eight years, and! 
it may not be for over 15 years. | 

Purpose of the Act 


“That was the purpose of ‘the act. 
to the making of direct loans, a person 
makes his application to a building and! 
loan association, which takes stock in this 
There is no provi$ion about | 
whether the direct borrower shall take 
stock or not, and you have to assist the 
heme loan banks to get the money with) 
which to run. There is no provision about | 
their making money out of a direct bor- 
rower in order to share his part of the 
lcan which has been carried.” } 


Mosquito traps save time and effort in| 
campaigns against a dangerous and an- 
noying insect pest, according to entomolo- | 
gists of the Department of Agriculture. 
Examination of the catch in a trap set for 
several nights, or even for just one night, 
shows what kinds of mosquitoes infest a 
'given locality and which are most abun- 
This information makes it easy to | 
locate the breeding places of mosquitoes | 
prevalent enough to call for action and to 
plan an effective control program. | 

The new trap, which was perfected by | 
Or. T. J. Headlee and his associates at the 
New Jersey State Experiment Station, 
consists of an iron cylinder, at the front | 
of which is mounted an electric light bulb, 
| with a reflector behind and an electric fan 
A fine wire screen closes the 
A cyanide collecting 
jar fits into the cylinder just below, and | 
in front of the screen. 
equipped with a wind vane and is mounted 
on a ball-bearing device, so that it always | | 
‘ , © redis- {faces the wind. An ordinary 110-volt cir-| 
ill defer | count their paper or where they could get | cuit supplies the current for its operation. | 

the money with which to continue their | A clock and switch device will turn the | 


by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
operation thereof. Condition prescribed. 

No. 9589.—Upon application, approval of a 
loan of $960,029 to the Southern New York 
Railway, Inc., by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation denied. 

No. 7349.—Authority granted (1) to issue a 
promissory note for $270,000 and, from time 
to time, other notes in renewal of any unpaid 
| balance thereof and of such renewal notes; 
and (2) to pledge and repledge, as collateral 
security for said notes, all or any part of 
| $400,000 of 5 per cent first mortgage gold 
bonds. Previous reports 150 I. C. C. 335, 674; 
154 I. C. C. 751; 162; I, C. C. 253; 166 I. C. C. 
527, and 170 I. C. C. 419. 

No, 21107. City of St. Paul v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. Upon re- 
hearing findings in prior report herein, 168 
I. C. C. 379, modified. Just and reasonable 
and nonprejudicial charge for moving car- 
load traffic between terminal of the Mississippi- 
Warrior Barge Service (now Inland Waterways 
Corporation) at StPaul, Minn., and indus- 
tries at Minnesota Transfer, Minn., determined. 

Abandonments 

No. 9588.—Certificate issued permitting the 
Southern Railway Company 
branch line of railroad in Chickasaw and Cal- 
|; houn Counties, Miss,, and the receiver of the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company to abandon 
operatio nthereof. Condition prescribed. 

No. 9769.—Certificate issued permitting the 
Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Railroad Com- 
pany to abandon, as to interstate and foreign 


In tank-car 
in carloads, 


and Tennessee, 


on im- 
from New York 
and Baltimore 


found not unrea- 
Undue preju- 
rates 


Rates on gasoline 


Lumber Company, all in Lincoln and Law- 
rence Counties, Miss. 

No. 9821.—Certificate issued permitting the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company of 
Texas to abandon part of its line of railroad 
in Angelina, Nacogdoches, and San Augustine 
Counties, Tex. 


cent, 


in No. 22473 dis- 


Municipal Power Plan 
Introduced in New York 


Albany, N. Y.—Legislation to permit 
}municipalities in New York State to op- 
erate electric plants and sell power to 
their residents was asked March 28 by 
|Governor Lehman in a special message 
{to the Legislature. Bills to carry out the 
;recommendation were introduced in the 
|Senate and Assembly. 
| The action was sought by Governor 
| Lehman, he explained, to create an alter- 
{native channel for the distribution of St. 
Lawrence power in the event the Power 


| 


grain, seeds, 


L L 


jcontracts with private utility companies. 


‘Removing Threat 


To Take Excess 
Railway Income 


Claims of 360 Millions to Be 
Affected Under Bill ‘to 
Abolish Government Re- 
capture of Profits 


Excess railway incomes estimated as high 
as $360,000,000, covering a 12-year period, 
which the Government claims the carriers 
owe under the recapture clause of the In- 
|terstate Commerce Act, hang in the bal- 
ance as a plan (H. R. 3754) to repeal the 
recapture clause faces the House. It has 


been approved by the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The bill is the same as a measure of- 

|Tered in the last Congress. 
Since its passage the clause has been the 
| source of many railroad valuation disputes, 
amount of recapturable income being 
based on the valuation fixed by the Inter- 
| state Comnieérce Commission. 

Although the Committee has approved 
the bill, it may become part of the rail- 
| way rehabilitation plan to be submitted 
by the President. 

Effects of Repeal 

Repeal of the recapture clause would 
wipe out excess income claims of $350,- 
600,000 and would reduce valuation work 
of the I..C. C. This work would consist 
mainly of keeping informed of new con- 
struction, extensions, retirements, or other 
changes, aS well as cost of changes and 
piant investment. 

The primary valuation work of the Com- 
mission is abdut complete, and appraisals 
of property are being brought up to date. 
| A new rate-making policy is planned in 
repealing the recapture clause. Under ex- 
isting law railways claim 6 per cent as the 
fair return on their common carrier prop- 
| erties. Xv 
| The new policy is defined as follows: “In 
| the exercise of its power to prescribe just 
and reasonable rates the Commission shall 
|give due consideration, among other fac- 
|tors, to the effect of the rates on the 
|movement of traffic; to the need, in the 
public interest, of adequate and efficient 
railway transportation service at the low- 
jest cost consistent with the furnishing of 
| such service; and to the need of revenues 
| sufficient to enable the carriers, under 
| honest, economical, and efficient manage- 
;ment, to provide such service.” 


Favored by Commission 

Repeal of the recapture provision has 
been advised by the I. C. C. for three 
| soees It was based originally on the 
theory that the rates charged by railways 
|could be adjusted to' keep up a stable 
level of earnings. These earnings would 
permit a fair average return, put more 
| favorably situated lines would earn more 
| while less fortunate roads would earn 
less. Half of the excess incomes was to 
| be taken by the Government and loaned 
to less prosperous carriers. 

In carrying out the idea it was found 
| that rail earnings closely follow general 
| economic conditions. To adjust earnings 
up or down with business would mean 
|higher rates in times of depression and 
| lower rates in |\times of prosperity. 
| Competition ‘of . other . transportation 
| agencics developed. rapidly to the detri- 
|ment of all rail profits. 
| No allowance was made for fluctuations 
|in earnings. If a carrier had excess in- 
;come in one year, half of it was subject 
| to recapture, regardless of the fact that 
the excess might be completely offset by 
| losses in succeeding years. 

Other Objections 

Some lines which have been considered 
financially strong have derived this 
| strength from the fact that they are un- 
| dercapitalized in comparison with rate- 
|'making values of their properties. 

Other roads rated as financially weak 
|owe their weakness to overcapitalization. 
| Since excess income is based on fair re- 
turn un rate-making value, no recapturable 
|income was found in the case of some 
|of the strongest roads, whereas weaker 
lines showed considerable amounts of such 
| income. 
| Another objection offered is that even 
if substantial funds were recaptured, they 
| offer little hope for relieving weaker lines 
| Since they merely are given chance to 
increase their dept. 
| Total payments of excess income to the 
|I. C. C. by the roads have totaled about 
$11,000,000, a small part of the amount 
estimated to be due. The bill pending 
| in the House would provide for return of 
| these payments to the roads. Most of 
| the payments were made under formal 
| protests so the general contingent fund 
| has not been available for loans te car- 
| riers 
In its last annual report, the I. C, C, 
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Cooperative Plan Power Commission 


For Stabilization 


Of Oil Industry 


Law to Allow: Cooperation: 


Of Production Proposed | 
At Producers Meeting | 


{Continued from Page 2.] 


the tax-collecting authorities of those} 
States into which the gasoline is to be 
moved. | 


5. That the President of the United! 
States be requested fully ” endorse the 
recommendations made herein and to ap- 
peal to the States, and to all those en- 
gaged in the oil and gas industry, faith- 
fully to cooperate in the enforcement and | 
observance of the said recommendations 
and in the limitation of production in| 
harmony with a fair allocation of the 
national consumptive demand. 

6. We further recommend that the| 
President submit to Congress a request | 
for emergency legislation authorizing him | 
to appoint a personal representative to 
cooperate with the duly constituted au- 
thorities of the several oil-producing 
States in bringing about a compliance on 
the part of said States with the program 
covered by these recommendations, and 
to advise and cooperate with the industry 
in complying with that portion of the 
program recommended for action by the 
industry; such act of Congress to be ef- 
fective during the emergency only, and | 
whenever in the opinion of the President 
of the United States the emergency in the 
oil industry has passed, thereupon, by 
proclamation, the President may declare 
the’ emergency ended and_ the office, 
thereby created, abolished. 

Government Aid Requested 

B. To provide a basis for conservation 
of the oil and gas resources of the United | 
States and the sicentific future develop- 
ment of the oil and gas industry therein, 
the committees are unanimously of the 
opinion: 

1. That the Government of the United 


Control Over Projects on Non-| 


‘ ‘ Power Co. to enjoin the Federal Power | || 
Of President in Control Commission from interfering with the | 


| Virginia was dismissed, March 30, in the | 


| claimed by the company being $13,764,856. 


" 
Authority Clarified 


| 
| 





navigable Streams Is Sus- 
tained by Court Decree 


The action of the Appalachian Electric 


company’s project on the New River in |]| 


United States District Court for the West- 


ern District of Virginia. 

In an opinion by Judge Luther B. Way 
the court sustained the power of the Com- | 
mission over hydroelectric plants on non- 
navigable streams under certain condi- 
tions. | 

The Commission announced, March 27, 
a serieS of hearings to continue nearly two 
months. The first case taken up was that | 
of the Waterville project on the Pigeon 
River in North Carolina, under license to | |) 
the Carolina Power & Light Co., controlled | |} 
by the Electric Bond & Share Co. This 
proceeding is to determine the actual le- 
gitimate cost of the project, the total 





On April 4, the Commission will begin 
hearings on the cost of the Chelan project 
in the State of Washington; two days 
later a hearing will be held on the Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, project. Both projects are 
owned by the Chelan Electric Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Electric Bond & Share Co. 
through the American Power Co. 

On April 17, the El Dorado project of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. in Califor- 
nia will be considered. 

On May 1 the Oak Grove project of the 
Portland General Electric Co. in Oregon 
will be taken up. | 

The Clarion River case, involving the 
cost.of a project in Pennsylvania, will be 
resumed on May 15. Determination of the | 
original cost was interrupted in 1930 by 
injunction proceedings instituted by the | 
Clarion River Power Co., a subsidiary of | 
the Associated Gas & Electric Co. The 
Commission’s authority to proceed was 
sustained by the courts. 


Tenth of Piedmont Area | 
Destroyed by Soil Erosion 





States can aid and assist in the following 
respects: 

(a) By initiating a comprehensive and scien- 
tific study of the entire subject and publish- 
ing, as soon as possible, a report of the facts 
found. conclusions reached and recommenda- 
ticns made with reference thereto. 

(bo) By imposing an adequate competitive 
tariff on crude petroleum and the products 
thereof. 

(c) By eliminating the tax on domestic re- 


fined products and the Federal pipe-line tax. | 


of 


(d) By vigorous prosecution for evasion . 


the Federal gasoline tax and pipe-line tax 
such taxes are to be continued. 

(e) By permitting drilling on the public 
lands to be delayed. 

(f) By limiting imports to the average for 
the last six months of 1932. 

(g) By continuing the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board as an advisory body. 


Where States Can Help 


2. That the producing States can aid 
and assist in the following respects: 


(a) By the enactment, where necessary, of 
adequate State laws under which conservation 
can be enforced. 

(b) By the issuance of valid orders under 
such conservation statutes. 

(c) By strict enforcement of the orders is- 
sued. 

(d) By the equitable allocation of the al- 
lowed production as between pools. 

(e) By limiting production of crude oil to 
the requirements of the consumer of refined 
products, or crude pertoleum as*such. 

(f) By reaching an agreement with each 
other on the total market demand for crude 
petroleum and a proper allocation of this de- 
mand as between the producing States. 

Note: Pending a more complete study of the 
subject, the production in the United States 
should for the time being be limited to 2,000,- 
00G barrels per day, allocated as follows: 

Texas, 786,242 bbls.; Oklahoma, 417,690 bbls.; 
Kansas, 93,366 bbls.; California, 432,432 bbls.; 
all other States, 270,270 bbls. 

(g) By rigidly enforcing the gasoline tax 
laws so as to prevent tax evasion, by prevent- 


ing the diversion of the tax from highway | 
uses, and by a reduction of the tax wherever | 


at all possible. 
(h) By encouraging permissive unit opera- 
tion under voluntary agreements. 
Role of the Industry 
3. That the industry can aid and assist 
in the following respects: 


(a) By actively supporting governmental 
agencies in their efforts to make and en- 
force valid orders. 

(b) By refraining from producing oil un- 
lawfully and refusing to transport or pur- 
chase oil unlawfully produced. 

(c) By marketing arrangements with lim- 
ited areas conforming to the principle an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court in the Ap- 
Ppalachian Coals case. 

(d) By diligent efforts to promote permis- 
sive unit operation under voluntary agree- 
ments, 

(e) By avoiding 
from storage. 

(f) By limiting drilling to the absolute 
minimum, 

(g) By limiting imports to the average 
for the last six months of 1932. 


C. If the foregoing conservation program 
is to succeed, the committees respectfully 
submit that it must be based on a price 
for crude 9il which will allow a margin 


excessive withdrawals 


Decline in Automobile Fatalities in Cities 
From Year Ago Shown by Census Bureau 





An average of 19 deaths daily occurred 
from automobile accidents in 86 large cities 
during the four weeks ended March 18, 


according to a summary issued March 30 | 


by the Division of Vital Statistizs, Bureau 
of the Census. 

For ‘the 52 weeks ended March 18, how- 
ever, the daily average number of deaths 
frem automobile accidents in these cities 
was slightly more than 21, as compared 
with 25 for a similar period ended March 
19, 1932. 

Thirteen cities reported no deaths from 
automobile accidents for the four weeks. 


They are Albany, El Paso, Fort Wayne, | 18, 1933, and for the corresponding four- 
Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Kansas City,| week period of 1932 for all of the 86 


Kans., Lowell, New Bedford, Somerville, 


Spokane, Springfield, Mass., Tacoma and | 428, as contrasted with 421 for the corre- 
In eight other cities deaths | sponding four weeks in 1932. 

eccurred within the city due to accidents 
outside the city. These cities are Camden, 


Waterbury. 


Canton, Louisville, Richmond, Salt Lake 


City, Trenton, Utica and Wilmington, Del. 
The summary of mortality from auto-|for the four-week period ended Feb. 23, | 


mobile accidents follows: 


‘The Bureau of the Census announces 


* - 


Total number of deaths reported 


Feb. 
| Jan. 
Dec. 





For the 52-week periods ended March 
18, 1933, and March 19, 1932, the totals for 
al! the cities were, respectively, 7,833 and 





Five million of the 50,000,000 acres of 
{Piedmont country extending from near | 
‘New York City to central Alabama, along 
| the east side of the Appalachian Moun- 
}tains, have been essentially destroyed by 
| soil erosion, as far their use for crops is | 
|concerned, according to the Department | 


| of Agriculture. | 

In addition to these 5,000,000 acres which 
| have been ruined, more than 13,000,000 
acres have had the surface soil largely or | 










































completely stripped off by erosion. Al- 
; though many farmers continue to culti- 
vate patches of this land, they are able 
to make only the barest living. 

In 1924, when prices were much higher 
than now, the gross income of many fami- 
jlies on these denuded areas, where the 
|family averaged more than five members, 
|was only $300 a year. To prevent such 





















































| erosion destruction, the Department rec- | || 


| cmmends 


| 


terraces, tree planting, strip 
cropping, brush dams to prevent gullying, 
}and similar practices. 





of profit to the producer and a price for ||| 


the refined products which will allow a| 
| margin of profit for the refinery and the 
retail dealer. | 

(Signed.) Alfred M. Landon, Chairman, | 

Kansas; William H. Cooley, California; 
I. C. Grimm, Ohio; C. C. McDonald, | 
| Texas; Cicero I. Murray, Oklahoma; T. H. | 
Barton, W. J. Brundred, W. N. Davis, Wirt 
Franklin, Charles F. Roeser, C. B. Ames, 
|R. C. Holmes, K. R. Kingsbury, D. J. 
Moran, W. C. Teagle, Committee of Fifteen 
representing Governors’ Conference, and 
major and independent oil producers. 

On Monday morning, March 27, 1933, | 
before the organization of the said com- 
mittees and before the emergency meas- 
ures recommended in subdivision A thereof 
were proposed, the representatives of oil 
and gas associations adopted, in meeting 
assembled, the principles and recommen- 
dations covered by subdivisions B and C 
hereof. The vote was as follows: 

Yes.—Central Pennsylvania District Oil & 
Gas Assn.; East Texas Land Assn.; East Texas 
Producers & Royalty Owners Assn.; General 
Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn.; Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of ‘America; Independent Pe- 


troleum Assn. of Arkansas; Mid-Continent Oil 
& Gas Assn., Kansas - Oklahoma Division, 


Louisiana - Arkansas Division, Texas Divi- 
sion, North Texas Oil and Gas_ Assn.; 
| Oil Producers Sales Agency of California; 


| Southeastern Ohio Oil & Gas Assn.; Texas Oil 
& Gas Conservation Assn.; West Cential Texas 
Oi! & Gas Assn.; West Virginia Oil 4& Gas 
| Asin.; Middle District Producers Assn. (Pa.); 
| American Petroleum Institute. | 

No.—Independent Petroleum 
Texas. 

Not Voting.—California Oil & Gas’ Associa- | 
tion; not present—Independent Petroleum As- | 
sociation of California. 


| Association of 
| 


| that during the four weeks ended March | 
| 18, 1933, 86 large cities in the United States 
reported 546 deaths from automobile acci- | 
dents. This number (546) compares with | 
/515 deaths during the four weeks ended 

March 19, 1932. Most of these deaths were 
jthe result of accidents which occurred | 
|within the corporate limits of the city, 
|although some accidents occurred outside | 
| Of the city limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 
| limits is desirable. Such figures are avail- 
| @ble for the four-week period ended March 


cities, the four-week figure in 1933 being 


Considering by four-week periods since 
'Jan., 1929, total deaths from automobile 
|accidents, whether within the city limits 
| or outside, the lowest total (482) appears | 


~|1929, and the highest (87) for the four- | 
week period ended Jan. 23, 1932. 

+ 

by 86 cities, 


Four weeks ending: 








| Jan. 24, 1931-..... 749, Dec. 28, 1929...... 676 
Dec. 27, 1930...... 837 | Nov. 
Nov. 29, 1930...... 824| Nov. 
Nov. 1, 1930...... 760 Oct. 
Oct. 4, 1930...... 765 | Sept. ] 
Sept, 6 0 Aug. 
Aug. 9, July 
July 12, June 
June 14, May 
May 17, Apr, 
Apr. 19, Mar. 
Mar. 22 Feb. 
| Feb. 22, Jan. 
Jan. 25, | 
4+——_________ ___ — | 
| from automobile accidents for the corre-| 


sponding period of 1932. For the last 
four-week period reports as to whether | 


, 9,130, which indicate a recent rate of 21.4) deaths occurred from automobile accidents | 
per 100,000 population as against an earlier | v;ithin city limits or outside were received 


rate of 25.3 or a decrease of 15 per cent | from all of the 86 cities reporting. In these | 


in the rate during the year. 


Thirteen cities reported no deaths from | numbep of deaths from automobile acci-| gold stock during February and the first 
automobile accidents for the last four| dents was 546 but only 428 of these were | da 


| cities in this four-week period, the total | 


weeks, while 10 cities reported no deaths ' due to accidents within city limits 
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THE TIDE OF 


ORLD AFFAIRS 


World Economic Conference in Spotlight---Embargo Power on Munitions--- 


The World Court Comes Up Again---Japan Explains League Attitude 





Information Derived from Official. Sources—As of Noon April 1 


World Economics. The spotlight continued to 
play on the forthcoming World Economic Con- 
ference during the past week. Sir Ronald Lind- 
say, Ambassador from Great Britain, held three 
conferences with the Secretary of State. In ad- 
dition, Ambassador Paul Claudel, of France, and 


Minister Paul Davila, of Rumania, called at the 
State Department to discuss the subject with 
State Department officials. 


Ambassador Norman H. Davis, chairman of 
the American delegation to the World Disarma- 
ment Conférence, landed in London and imme- 
diately began conversations with Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald and Sir John Simon, Foreign 
Minister, on problems arising out of both the 
General Disarmament Conference and the forth- 
coming Economic Conference. He was joined by 
Hugh Gibson, Ambassador to Belgium, and act- 
ing head of the American delegation to the Dis- 
armament Conference. 


In a joint statement issued by the Secretary 
of State and-the British Ambassador it was re- 
vealed that these conversations had been con- 
fined to “those topics contained in the agenda 
recently prepared by the preliminary committee 
in Geneva.” The chief points of this agenda are: 
(1) Restoration of effective international mone- 
tary standards; (2) increase in the level of world 
prices; (3) abolition of exchange restrictions; 
and (4) greater freedom of international trade. 

In reply to questions arising out of certain 
rumors that the scene of the Economic Confer- 
ence might be shifted from London to Wash- 
ington, it was emphasized at the State Depart- 
ment that the present conversations between 
representatives of various countries are not con- 
cerned with details but are simply designed to 
develop a suitable program. 


=: @ 


Trying to Block Arms Shipments. President 
Roosevelt will have authority to declare an 
embargo on shipment of arms and munitions of 
war, in cooperation with other nations, if a res- 
olution which was approved by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House is passed. The 
action of the House Committee came after ex- 
tended hearings and failed to obtain the support 
of the members of the Committee who belong 
to the minority party. 


Most of the opposition to the resolution, which 
is identical with that recommended by former 
Secretary of State Stimson, is based on a feeling 
that it would imperil the neutrality of the United 
States and, in effect, would give the President 
the right to declare war. 


The resolution passed the Senate during the 
second session of the 72nd Congress but was not 
sent to the House because a motion to reconsider 
was never-acted upon by the Senate. 


x * 


The World Court Up Once More. Two treaties 
were considered by the Foreign ielations Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 'The proposed St. Lawrence 
Waterways Treaty with Canada was approved 
by a vote of 14-2 and reported to the Senate. 
Decision on a proposal to report the World Court 
Protocol to the Senate was delayed until next 
week. 





|in the reserve bank. A customer’s deposit | 


“The protocol should be on the Senate calen- 
dar,’ Senator Robinson said, “so that the Senate 
could be in a position to take it up and dispose 
of it at any time. I really would like to get the 
World Court behind me, for it has been before 
us for more than 10 years.” 


x * 


Japan Explains. A few days ago Japan for- 
| mally notified the League of Nations of its in- 
| tention to withdraw from membership in the 
| World organization. Yosuke Matsuoka, head of 
the Japanese delegation to the Assembly of the 
| League, arrived in this country and came to 
| Washington to talk with Secretary of State Hull 
and President Roosevelt. No official statements 
were forthcoming as to the results of these con- 
| versations. But in conversations with the press, 
| the Japanese statesman said: 


“Conditions in China have grown from bad to 
worse. What the League of Nations and the 
American people describe as a nation is really 
nothing else but a gigantic conglomeration of 
military dictatorships fighting each other. Could 
we go on like this forever when we had so many 
citizens in Manchuria? Other nations, less vitally 
interested in the chaotic conditions in China, 
may have wished to continue with the illusion 
that that fiction which is called a nation could 
improve, but Japan is too much interested in 
bringing order in Eastern Asia and had to act.” 


In discussing the presence of the American 
fleet in the Pacific, Mr. Matsuoka said: 


“Under an avalanche of questions of reporters, 
here and abroad, to express an opinion about the 
presence of the whole American fleet on the West 
Coast, I stated that among certain Japanese 
people, there is a good deal of apprehension 
about the presence of the American naval forces 
in the Pacific, and that even among members of 
the cabinet there may be a certain feeling in 





Money Reserve Improved 


|By Return of Gold to Banks | was taia down as part of the banking 
| holiday. 


[Continued from Page 1.) | 
a reserve bank. Behind the reserve de- | oral 
posits of the member Banks the reserve | fuctuations: 
banks in turn must keep a 35 per cent | Jan. 27, 
reserve in gold. 
Thus the deposit structure is like.a huge | 
pyramid resting on its apex which is gold | ¢3 936 000,000. 


is secured by the member bank’s reserve 
with the reserve bank, and the member | 
bank’s reserve is secured by a 35 per cent 
reserve in gold in the reserve bank. Each 
dollar of gold withdrawn from the reserve 
bank reduces by about $3 the potential 
pyramid of deposits which the golden 
apex can support. 

What was happening to America’s. huge 


| was useless for currency and credit bases. 
|To stop the diffusion the gold embargo} 


Here are the gold reserves of the Fed- 
Reserve Banks showing the wide 


the highest point 
months, $3,259,000,000. 
March 8, the low point, $2,684,000,000. 
March 29, the date of the latest report, 


Unable to do anything about the gold 
lost to Europe and other foreign countries 
except to stop its flow, the Government 
began to attract back the gold that had 
slipped into domestic hoards. 
upon the banks of the country to report 
all large gold withdrawals of the last two 
years which had not been redeposited. 

No announcement was ever made of in- 
tended agtion against gold hoarders. Nev- | 
ys of March, therefore, was its diffusion | ertheless, gold flowed rapidly back to the | 
at home and abroad into places where it| reserve banks. Approximately $602,000,000 | 


connection with that concentration. But my 
personal point of view is that this is America’s 
own business and that nobody has anything to 
say about where your Government wants to 
maintain its naval forces.” 


a 


Arms Conference Takes a Holiday. The Gen- 
eral Disarmament Conference at Geneva changed 
its mind within less than a week after voting 
to remain in session until Easter, and recessed 
for a month—until April 25. Before voting the 
month’s “holiday,” however, the delegates to the 
Conference listened to 17 speeches on Ramsay 
MacDonald’s disarmament plan, and agreed to 
use this plan as a basis for discussion when the 
Conference reassembles. As a result of this de- 
cision on the part of the Conference, the antici- 
pated American statement on disarmament was 
not issued. 


x * 


Troubles With Germany. Protests in the form 
of mass meetings, and in telegrams and resolu- 
tions to the State Department, against the al- 
leged persecution of Jews in Germany continued 
throughout the week. At the same time, reports 
from Berlin indicated that steps were being 
taken by the members of the dominant political 
party to enforce an economic boycott against 
members of the Jewish race. 


Secretary Hull more than a week ago asked 
the American Embassy to investigate the situa- 
tion and submit a report. .On March 26, the Sec- 
retary notified the members of the American 
Jewish Congress that he had received a report 
which indicated “that whereas there was for a 
short time considerable physical mistreatment of 
Jews, this phase may be considered virtually 
terminated.” He said that he would continue to 
watch the situation, but felt hopeful that condi- 
tions would soon become normal. 


The United States Ambassador to Germany, 
Frederic M. Sackett, issued a statement during 
the week in which he urged that people suspend 
judgment with regard to events in Germany. 
“When any government arrives in power by 
means of a political campaign of the intensity 
of the Nazi campaign,” he said, “it is always 
difficult in the beginning for it to prevent ex- 
cesses by its partisans.” 


x * 


Mussolini Suggests a Peace Plan. The Italian 
Duce’s “plan for peace” was made public during 
the week. If the plan should be put into effect 
“the four western European powers”—Germany, 
France, Great Britain, and Italy—would coop- 
erate in working out a peace policy, guided by 
the spirit of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and so 
applied to the international relations of Europe 
as to secure its adoption by the-other States of 
that continent. 


In addition, the four cooperating powers would 
agree to revise the World War pease treaties 
along the lines of the League Covenant, and 
within the structure of the League of Nations, 
whenever a situation arises which might lead 
to conflict. 


If the Disarmament Conference should accom- 
plish only partial results, Germany’s right to 
equality in arms would be recognized. Similar 
understandings with Austria, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia also would be worked out. 


Furthermore, the four powers would agree to 
adopt as nearly as possible a similar line of con- 
duct in all matters, be they political or nonpolit- 
ical, European or extra-European. 

The paet would be in effect for 10 years. Then, 
it would be renewed for another 10 years unless 
one of the parties denounced it one year before 
its expiration. 

* * 


The British Aroused. Great Britain has re- 
quested its Ambassador to Soviet Russia, Sir 
Esmond Ovey, to return from Moscow immedi- 
ately to consult on the situation growing out of 
the arrests of British engineers of the Metro- 
politan-Vickers Electrical Company. British of- 
ficials explain that Sir Esmond is not “recalled” 
in the usual diplomatic sense of the word, but 
that the situation has become so serious that 
direct personal consultation is imperative. 

The British engineers were arrested in Russia 
on a charge of complicity in an alleged’ plot to 
damage important electric power stations in 
Moscow and elsewhere in Russia. Six Britons 
were Imprisoned but two of these were later 


freed. 
* * 

Peru Appeals. Peru has failed to heed the re- 
cent orders of the League of Nations Council to 
withdraw from Leticia, the little port on the 
Amazon headwaters which has been in dispute 
between itself and Colombia for some months. 
Instead it has appealed its case to the World 
Court. Peru informed the Court that Colombia 
has violated provisions of the Salomon Lozano 
Treaty under which Leticia was ceded to Colom- 
bia. The League of Nations Council had upheld 
the Colombian side of the dispute. 
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ae 
came back between March 4 and March | 
29, more than double the amount which 
had been withdrawn during February. In 
other words, gold hoards of long standing 
were being broken up by the Suggestion of 
it was explained 


Meanwhile, despite the embargo bn ex- | can Republic. 
| ports, some gold was imported into the 
country, about $29,000,000 between March 


old 
strengthened the banking structure Tool 
|as the preceding drains had weakened it. | practically stationary. 
In effect the gold was concentrating again 
in the central banks where it would be 
useful. Gold holdings of the reserve banks, | general Haitian business conditions was | 
having fallen to 63 per cent of all the|noted during March, although the out- 
gold in the country, rose again to 75 per|look is somewhat relieved 
cent of the country's gold. They amounted | usually large coffee crop this year. 
to $976,000,000 more than was necessary 
|to cover the legal reserve requirements. 


| 
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Farm Price Level Relief From Debts, 


Improves in Week 
‘Upward Movement Continued | 
In Wholesale Price Level of | 


| a 
| Other Commodities 


(Continued from Page 1.1 | 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Eggs 
bringing farmers 10.1 cents a dozen on | 
March 15. 

Hogs on March 15 were bringing to 
farmers an average of $3.22 per 100) 
pounds, the highest local market eel 
since last October, but hogs are consid- 
erably lower in price than a year ago, due | 
to the relatively unfavorable foreign de- 
}mand, the Bureau said. 

Wheat prices at 34.5 cents a bushel on 
farms were up 7 per cent from Feb. 15, 
reflecting “the cumulative depletion of 
stocks of, wheat in milling centers during 
the bank and primary market holidays 
and reports of further deterioration of 
the Winter wheat crop.” 

The farm price of cotton averaged 6.1 
cents a pound on March 15, compared 
with 5.5 cents in mid-February, the ad- 
vance being “accompanied by a price up- 
|/turn in foreign markets and reports of 
| fairly satisfactory sales of cotton goods 
in domestic markets during the banking 
holiday.” 

The Bureau added that “reports of an 
| increase in world cotton consumption dur- 
ing the present crop marketing season 
over that of the corresponding period of 
the last three years, and indications of a 
reduction of mill stocks of American cot- 
ton, have aroused a spirit of hopefulness in 
the industry and favored an increase in 
the price paid to farmers.” 

The Bureau made a preliminary esti- 
mate that the purchasing power of farm 
products in terms of things that farmers 
buy showed an increase during the month 
to 49 per cent of pre-war. 

The increase in wholesale prices for the 
| week ended March 25 was reported by the 
| Bureau of Labor Statistics as 0.2 per cent 
compared with the week before. The 
Bureau announced that its index number 
of wholesale prices for the week ended 
| March 25 stands at 60.5 as compared with 
60.4 for the week ended March 18. 

These izdex numbers are derived from 
price quotations of 1784 
weighted according to the importance of 
each commodity 
| prices for the year 1926 as 100. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
|index numbers of groups of commodities 
for the weeks ended Feb. 25, and March 
4, 11, 18 and 25, 1933: 


| Feb.Mar.Mar.Mar.Mar. 





a ae: a ee 
All commodities.......... 59.7 59.6 60.2 60.4 60.5 
Farm products.... 40.8 40.6 42.7 43.4 43.6 
DOOR cshieccege os BV aese's 53.7 53.4 55.0 54.8 55.4 
| Hides and leather prod... 67.6 67.6 67.5 68.1 68.8 
| Textile products ........ 50.7 50.6 50.7 51.1 51.1 
| Fuel and lighting........ 64.3 64.4 63.9 637 63.6 
Metals and metal prod... 77.4 77.4 77.2 77.5 77.4 
| Building and materials.. 69.9 70.1 70.0 70.1 70.2 
|Chemicals and drugs.... 71.3 71.3 71.4 71.5 71.7 
Housefurnishing goods .. 72.7 72.7 72.3 72.3 72.3 
|Miscellaneous ........... 59.6 59.6 59.2 593 59.3 





Trade Developments 


| In Foreign Countries 
i ——_— 


‘Trends Analyzed in Review by 


| Commerce Department 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


in reexports over the January figure. 


commodities, | 


and based on average | 


| per cent, this being partly explained by | 
| the short month and partly also by sea-|the legislation would have, no- detrimental 
sonal factors. There was a small increase | effect upon the credit of\ municipalities.) 


As compared with February, 1932, im- 
ports in February this year were lower by 


For Municipalities 
Proposed in Bills 


Plan Offered for Adjustment 
With Creditors; Four-year 
Moratorium Suggested in 
Another Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

creditors, it becomes binding upon the ena, 

tire group. x 
The plan applies to counties as well ag 


to municipalities. It also includes an 
additional provision that in any c 

where three-fourths of a municipality’s 
creditors of one class agree to an adjust“ 
ment it shall be binding upon this class 
of creditors. 1 

The Wilcox bill was given approval only’ 
as a two-year emergency measure by C. 
G. Taylor. third vice president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., in testi 
mony given before the Committee’ 
March 30. p 

The McLeod bill, was characterized by. 
Mr. Taylor as harmful to the market for: 
municipal bonds. 1 

“Passage of this bill,” said Mr. Taylor, 
“would make it increasingly difficult for, 
municipalities to borrow and would probe 
ably increase interest rates.” i 

Municipal Credit Involved , 

The witness stated that there is a greaf 
danger just now in advocating mora- 
toriums on indebtedness and that passag 
of such legislation as the McLeod meas- 
ure would have a disastrous effect. 

“All municipal financing rests on the 
good faith of the municipality concerned,” 
continued Mr. Taylor. “Any legislation 
which does not impose that duty is not 
fair, sound or just.” 

A creditor agreement proposal might be, 
beneficial, said Mr. Taylor, in “destroying 
the nuisance value of a speculative mi= 
nority” in seeking to secure a settlement 
of municipalities’ difficulties.” f 

Detroit Counsel for Debt Relief 

Edward A. Zimmerman, of Chicago, 
counsel for the City of Detroit, testified im 
favor of legislation for relief of municipalias 
ties. He advocated including in the provi- 
sions of the legislation a plan for a mora= 
torium on city debts. 

He asserted that municipalities in finan- 
cial difficulties fall into two classes—those 
which would be able to recoup their fi 
nances and carry on payments on princi# 
pal and interest if they were given a moras 
torium and those which will have to have 
their indebtedness scaled down. j 
| Limit to Moratorium 

The moratorium idea, he explained has 
been modified to restrict the time limita 
tion to-four years, instead of 10 years and 
limited to cities of 5,000 population and 
over. He added that under the morato# 
rium plan it would be possible for the 
| courts to permit payments to creditors out 
oi: any available funds. 4 

Representative Wilcox, in reply to ob~ 
jections that the bill would impair the 
constitutional rights of the validity of 
contracts, told the Committee that it would 
/not interfere with contracts, but merely 
|provides machinery by which an agree# 
|ment between debtor and creditor may be 
|made effective. 

He also contended that enactment of 


| Creditors Favor Wilcox Bill 


David M. Wood, of New York City, rep- 
resenting the organized creditors of 50 











|} | show 


i}; expires on June 30 next. 


30 per cent and exports by 6.9 per cent. 
While there was a decline in all principal 
groups of commodities, the largest decrease 
was in imports of manufactures, which 
were only slightly more than half the cor- | 
responding figure for February, 1932. Ex- 
ports of manufactures, on the other hand, 
| Show only a comparatively small decline. 

The large decrease in imports is ex- 
plainable in a large part by the imposi- 
tion of tariffs, while the comparative sta- 
bility of the export trade is attributed in 
the trade to the influence of depreciated 
|}currency. The adverse balance of trade in 
February, at £16,667,000, was less than half 
| the figure for February of last year. 

The budget estimates for the financial 
year 1933-34 of all the government depart- 
| ments have now been issued and give some 
| indication of the total revenue and expen- en 
diture figures wnich the Chancellor of the , de 
Exchequer will present to Parliament on | is 
budget day in the latter part of April. 

The expenditure estimates so far pub- 
lished show an increase over last year of 
more than £3,000,000 for the navy, and an 
| increase of nearly £1,500,000 for the army 
|and air force. The additional expenditure 
on the navy as compared with last year’s 
estimates, is due largely to the plans for 
new ship construction. | 

The estimates for 
| a nominal decrease of nearly 
|£11,000,000, but include only three 
months’ expenditure on the payment of 
| transitional benefit to the unemployed as 
| the legislative authority for such payments 
The additional 
|expenditure for this purpose in the re- 
;maining nine months of the year is esti- 
mated at £21,000,000, so that the actual 
comparison with last year’s estimates 
shows an increase of £10,000,000 in the civil 
estimates. 

The other expenditure estimates that 
have been published are for customs and 
excise, which shows a small increase of 
£34,000, and for inland revenue, which is 
nearly £200,000 less than last year. 

The total of the estimates for these vari- 
ous services, including the additional £21,- 
000,000, for transitional benefit, amounts 
| to nearly £462,000,000, or about £14,500,000 
more than the corresponding total a year 
ago. 

The amount required for the sinking 
fund, and for interest on the national debt | 
and other consolidated fund charges will | 
not be announced until the Chancellor 
makes his budget statement in Parliament. | 
| As a result of the conversion operations 
last year, which effected a substantial de- | 
crease in the vates of interest payable on | 
the internal debt, it, is expected that the | 
reduction in such interest payments during | 
| the coming year will amount to ,around 
= 
| 
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Dominican Republic.—Some slight im- 
provement in general business conditions 
was evident during March in the Domini- 


st 


‘ +~ + + 

| Ecuador.—Except for confidence dis- 
| played in the stability of the dollar dur- 
| ing the late American banking crisis, con- 
ditions in Ecuador during March remained 


=> + 


Haiti—No measurable improvement in 


by the un- 

w 
-~ + + 

Japan.—A stronger exchange market is | 


is overshadowed by belief 


| municipalities, 


City, 
|Henry Steffens, of Detroit, representative: 


dustries are considering an increase 
production restrictions, notably the 


foreign quotations were 


told the committee that’, 
was in favor of the Wilcox bill but; 


did not favor the moratorium provision of. 
the McLeod measure. ; 

He stated that the passage of a bill 
providing for moratoriums would ruin the - 
market for municipal securities and re- 
sult in only those cities which are con- 
sidered by the public 
tionally 


to be in excep- 
strong financial position being 
le to float bond issues. 


Legislation to Meet Emergency 


Carl H. Chatters, of Chicago, executive 
cirector of the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, 
mittee that the passage of the Wilcox 
bill would tend to stop defaults and would 
prove beneficial. 


contended before the com- 


He said that it would 
able many cities to refund their in- 
btedness at lessened interest rates than 
now possible. 


In answer to a question of one of the. 


mmittee members as to whether the, 


measure should be permanent, he replied;; 
“Under ordinary conditions such a bill, 
would not be needed; but under present, 


nditions such a bill is advisable for & 
riod of at least two years.” 

Attitude of Insurance Executives 
Bruce E. Shepherd, of New York City,; 
tuary of the Association of Life Insure! 


ance Presidents, stated that his organizae: 
tion is neutral in respect to the passage; 


either the McLeod or Wilcox bill. He 
id that the provisions of the Wilcox; 


measure are preferable to those of the 
other bill. 


of New York) 
Bond Buyer, and; 


Sanders Shankers Jr., 
editor of the 


the creditors of the City of Asheville, 


j;and the County of Buncombe, N. C., both, 
gave brief testimony in favor of the Wil- 
cox, bill. 1 





centers that export trade this year will! 


ll considerably below 1932. ine 

in’ 
cote, 

‘ ‘ 


Some 


n-spinning industry. 
An increase in the Indian tariff on purée, 


rayon goods is disquieting to rayon pro- 
ducers. 
has been rapid and there are indications. 
that plant capacity is now in excess of, 
probable demand. 


Expansion of the rayon industry; 


++ + “ 
Netherland India.—Following the bank 


holiday in the United States and the un- 
certainty 
business was at a standstil for two weeks,, 
While 
resumed, an uncertain attitude prevails, 
and buying is still cautious. 


regarding exchange, Batavia, 


trading activity is now being# 


++ + 
Mexico.—Mexican business continued. 
eady in March, Retail sales were re- 


ported by various chambers of commerce 
as equal to those of February, and severa 
stores 
department stores 
resorted to bargain sales with very satiS-., 
factory results. 
|in pharmaceuticals, automobiles and acg,’ 
|cessories, hardware, agricultural 
|ments, electrical supplies and equipment * 
jand office equipment was greater than 4, 
}year ago. ; 


reported a gain. A number of. 


in Mexico City have’, 
The volume of business. 
imples,. 


za 
Exchange transactions were virtually, 


|paralyzed by the banking moratorium in,’ 
|the United States, but domestic business. 


as apparently little affected. Although ~ 
suspended 108. 


to a several days, exchange rates since March , 
This “excess gold” was laying a new foun- | creating some optimism in Japanese busi-|13 have been practically the 


same a&;- 
| dation for the resumption of international | ness circles, although the encouragement | those prevailing prior to the declaration, 
in industrial |of the holiday. % 
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and Resolutions Pending Before Both Houses of Congress 


List of New Measures Introduced 


By Members of House and Senate 


Proposed Legislation Presented to the New 
Congress Since It Convened Covers 
Wide Variety of Subjects 


: 
Agriculture 

S. 322. Trammell. To amend act for 
loans to farmers for crop production and 
harvesting during year 1933; Agricuiture and | 
Forestry. 

S. 323. Trammell. To amend emergency | 
relief and construction act of 1932 with re- | 
spect to time for payment of loans to fruit | 
growers made by regional agricultural credit 
corporations; Banking and Currency, j 

S. 457. Frazier. To liquidate and refinance | 
agricultural indebtedness; Agriculture and | 
Forestry. | 
S. 507. Smith. To relieve existing na- | 
tional economic emergency by increasing | 
agricultural purchasing power; Agriculture | 
and Forestry. | 
S. 601. Carey. To meet existing emergency | 
in agricultural industry; for reduction of | 
interest on certain existing farm mortgages; | 
to amend and supplement Federal Farm | 
Loan Act; Banking and Currency. | 
S. 688, George. For refinancing of farm-| 
mortgage indebtedmess by R. F. C.; Bank- 
ing and Currency 
S. J. Res 27. \Thomas of Okla. To aid 
farms to ccnserve and liquefy’ mineral rights 
through cooperative agencies engaged in 
pooling of mineral rights underlying farm 
lands: Banking and Currency 

H. R. 3208. Swank. To abolish Federal 
Farm Board, to secure to farmer price for 
agricultural products equa! te cost of pro- 
duction; Agriculture. 

H. R. 3225. Glover. For relief of taimers 
by making loans on lands now used for agri- 
cultural purposes for purpose of redeeming 
said lands from now-existing mortgages; | 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3235. Carpenter of Nebr. 
Fedl. Farm Board; Agriculture. 

H. R. 3678. Peterson. To amend act for 
loans to farmers for crop production and 
harvesting during 1933; Agriculture. 

H. R. 3329. Henney. To regulate impor- 
tation of milk and cream into U. S. for pur- 
pose of promoting dairy industry of U. S.; 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 3680. Cary. To liquidate and refi- 
nance agricultural indebtedness establishing 
a credit system for farm mortgage liquida- 
tion; Banking and Currency. 

H, R. 3771. Peterson. To amend emer- 
zency relief and construction act of 1932 with 
respect to time for payment of loans to fruit 
growers made by regional agricultural credit 
corporations; Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 3827. Cross. For prevention and re- 
moval of obstructions and burdens upon 
interstate commerce in cotton by regulating 
transactions on cotton future exchanges; 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 3832. Patman. For use of net 
weights in interstate and foreign commerce 
transactions in cotton; for standardization of 
bale covering for cotton; requiring use of 
domestic product; Agriculture. 

H. R. 3833. Green. For payment of one- 
half amount of losses sustained on account 
of campaign for eradication of Mediterranean 
fruit fiy in Florida; Agriculture. 

H. R. 3836. Cross. For prevention and re- 
moval of obstructions and burdens upon 
interstate commerce in agricultural com- 
modities, by regulating transactions on com- 
modity exchanges, putting stop to short sell- 
ing thereon; Agriculture. 

R. 3839. Cross. For stabilization of 
price of cotton by taking surplus off market 
during years of overproduction and placing 
it back on market during years of under- 
production; Agriculture. 

H. R. 3902. Mitchell. To regulate importa- 
tion of milk and cream into U. S. for pro- 
moting dairy industry; Agriculture. 

H. R. 4004. Scrugham. For redistribution 
of overbalance of population in industrial 
centers by aiding in purchase of subsistence 
farms; Agriculture. 

H. J. Res. 79. Rankin. 


To abolish 


To improve navi- 
ar and to provide for flood control of 

‘enn. River; for reforestation and proper use 
of marginal lands in Valley; for operation of 
Govt. properties near Muscle Shoals; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 83. Disney. To provide protec- 
tion and relief to farmers by aiding them to 
conserve mineral rights through cooperative 
agencies engaged in pooling of mineral rights 
underlying farm lands; Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


Aviation 
H. R. 3520 Sweeney. To provide that 
pilots employed by cos. carrying mail by air- 
craft shall be organized as aviation reserve; | 
Military Affairs. 


Banking and Currency 

S. 334. Bulkley To amend act to pro- 
vide relief in existing national emergency in 
banking; Banking and Currency 

S. 351. Tydings. To amend act to pro- 
vide relief in existing national emergency in 
banking; Banking and Curency, 

S. 352. Tydings. To amend act 
vide relief in national emergency 
ing; Banking and Currency 

S. 449. Hatfield. To amend act to pro- 
vide relief in existing national emergency in 
banking, with respect to preferred stock is- 
sued by banks; Banking and Currency 

S. 509 Wagner To amend emergency 
relief and construction act of 1932; Bank- 
ing and Currency 

S. 525. Frazier. To restore to natl. farm- 
loan associations commissions illegally with- 
held by Federal land banks and to assure 
payment of such commissions hereafter; 
Banking and Currency. 

S. 526. Frazier To reimburse national 
farm-loan associations for losses sustained 
on account of illegal denial of privilege of 
obtaining their funds in form of farm-loan 
bonds instead of cash; Banking and Cur- 
rency 

8. 605. Logan. Authorizing national banks 
to establish branches in certain cases; Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

S. 693. Dickinson. Relating to paid-in 
surplus of Federal !and banks; Banking and 
Currency. 

694, 


to pro- 
in bank- 


Dickinson 
kK land bsnks; 


For. liquidation of 
Banking and Cur- 


Res. 18 
to Constit 
sary. 

Hastings. To create Fedl, rural 
land banks; for supervision thereof; 
and Currency 
3211 Burke of Calif. 

ge te a 
a to 
nquake 


Gore. 
ition 


Proposing 
relative to 


amend- 
banking 


moregage 

Bankinx 
H. R 

authori 


Te increase 
make Joans for 
repair damage re- 
fire or flood; Bank- 


er. Declaring moratorium 

ars On all mortgages held by Federal 
Banking and Currency 

Disney. Fer loans or advances 
for securing posiponement of 
foreciosure of certain mortgages for two 
years; Banking and Currency 

H. R. 3344, Disney. To amend section 14, 
subdivision 3. of Federal farm loan act; 
Banking and Currency 


3343 
F. ¢ 


f 


foreign securities from being sold in this 
country; Judiciary. 

H. R. 3897. Maloney of Conn. To repeal 
tax on bank checks; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3898. Brown-of Ky. To repeal tax 
on bank checks; Ways and Means. 

H. J. Res. 76. McSwain. Proposing new 
interest rate on bonds and bills of credit; 
Ways and Means. 


Bridges 

H. R. 3204. Prall. 
Brooklyn and Staten Island; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3371. Smith of Va. To revive and 
reenact act for construction of bridge across 
Potomac River at or near Great Falls; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


Claims 
S. 454, Copeland. To amend section 24 
of trading with enemy act, as amended; Fi- 
nance. : 
H. 2. 3345. Doxey. To authorize Dept. 
of Agriculture to issue duplicate check in 
favor of Miss. State treasurer, original check 
having been lost; Claims. 
H. R. 3644. Celler. To amend section 24 
of trading with enemy act, as 
Ways and Means. 


Coinage: Weights: Measures 

H. R. 3349. Carpenter of Nebr. To es- 
tablish bimetallic system of currency, em- 
ploying gold and silver; Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

H. R. 3350. Brown of Ky. To establish 
bimetallic system of curency employing gold 
and silver; free coinage of silver as well 
as gold; Coinage. Weights, and Measures. 

H. R. 3355. Bankhead. For issuance of 
silver certificates; Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

H. R. 3367. Johnson of Tex. For accept- 
ance by Treas. of silver bullion and issuance 
therefor of silver certificates; 
Weights, and Measures. 

H. R. 3373. Dies. To authorize Secretary 
of Commerce to offer for sale to foreign buy- 
ers 1933 crop of wheat and cotton and to 
accept silver as.payment; to authorize Secy. 


of Agriculture to purchase 1933 cotton and | 
wheat crops from American producers at | 


three times world market pricé and to pay 
for same with silver certificates; Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

H. R. 3516. Shallenberger. 
age of silver; Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 

H. R. 3847. Dies. To restore normal pur- 
chasing power of dollar and raise commodity 
prices through expansion of currency by us- 
ing silver to broaden metallic monetary base; 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


Commerce and Trade 


S. 497. Capper. To define intent of anti- 
trust laws as to certain agreements; Inter- 
state Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 15. McNary. Extending to whal- 
inging industry certain benefits granted un- 
der merchant marine act, 1920; Commerce. 

H. R. 3650. Celler. Repealing act prohibit- 
ing importation and interstate transporta- 
tion of films or other pictorial representa- 
tions of prize fights; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

H. R. 3677. Kelly of Pa. To define intent 
of antitrust laws as to certain agreements; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3769. Reilly. To divest certain activ- 
ities of their interstate character; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3837. Cross. To regulate stock ex- 
changes, boards of trade, and similar organi- 
zations in trafficking in certain securities in 
interstate commerce; Judiciary. 


Congress 


S. 492. Dill. To fix date of meeting for 
second session of Congress; Judiciary 

S. 340. Dill. To prohibit appointment of 
Members of Congress to offices of Fedl. Govt. 
for period of two years after expiration of 
term of service in Congress; Judiciary. 

H. R. 3665. McFarlane. To prohibit Mem- 
bers of Congress from employing their kins- 
folk; Accounts. 

H. J. Res. 78. Swank. Proposing amend- 
ment to Constitution reducing membership 
of House of Reprs.; Election of Pres., Vice 
Pres., and Reprs. in Congress. 


Constitutian 

S. J. Res. 22. Dill. Proposing amendment 
to Constitution authorizing Congress to take 
private property for public use during time 
of war; Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 24. Frazier. Proposing amend- 
ment to Constitution prohibiting war; Ju- 
diciary 

H. J. Res. 87. McKeown. Proposing amend- 
ment to Constitution granting power to Con- 
grees to draft property in war. emergency; 
Judiciary 

H. J. Res. 96. McLean. Proposing amend- 
ment to Constitution fixing term of Presi- 
dent and Vice Pres.; Election of Pres., Vice 
Pres., and Reprs. in Congress. 


Copyrights 
Dill. To amend and consolidate 
respecting copyright; Patents. 


District of Golumbia 

S. 354. Capper. To provide old-age se- 
curities for persons over 60 years of age re- 
siding in District; District of Columbia. 

S. 450. Capper. To empower health offi- 
cer of District to authorize opening of 
graves. and distinterment and reinterment of 
dead bodies, in cases where death has been 
caused by certain contagious diseases; Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

S. 502. Tydings, 
District by 
of Columbia 

S. 561. Copeland. For creation of housing 
board and f&uthorizing incorporation 
limited-dividend housing corporations 
District of Columbia; 

S. 584. King. To extend powers of Com- 
missioners of District; District of Columbia. 

S. 585. King. Relating to release of reai- 
estate mortgages and deeds of trust in Dis- 

; District of Columbia 

S. 586. King. 
mortgages and deeds of trust in District of 
Columbia; District of Columbia. 

S. 587. King. To amend Code of Law for 


587 


S. 342 
acts 


To provide revenue for 
taxation of beverages; District 


In 


District with respect to usury; District of | 


Columbia 

H. R. 3527 
securities 
lumbia 

H. R. 3762. McLeod 
gate in Congress from District; Judiciary. 

H. R. 3904. Gibson 
ing appropriations for 
trict for f. year ending June 30, 
trict of Columbia 

H. J. Res. 97. Kelly 
work On public-school 
District of Columbia 


Harlan 


within District; 


of Pa. 


New York Bay, bridge. | 


amended; | 


Coinage, | 


To establish | 
bimetallic system of currency; for free coin- | 


of | 


District of Columbia. | 


To regulate foreclosure of 


To regulate sale of 
District of Co- 


For election of Dele- 
To amend act mak- 
government of Dis- 
1903; Dis- | 


For essential | 
grounds of District; 


+ 


nation w ooksack River in Wash. with view 
to control of floods; Flood Control. 

H. R. 3363. Wallgren. To provide exami- 
nation of Skagit River in Wash. with view 
to control of its floods; Flood Control. 


Foreign Reiations 


S. 681. Johnson. Requiring publicity for 
certain foreign-loan transactions; Judiciary. 


S. 682, Johnson. To prohibit financial 
transactions with any ‘soreign govt. in de- 
fault on its obligations to U. S.; Judiciary. 

S. 683. Johnson. For more effective super- 
vision of foreign commercial transactions; 
Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 23. Capper. To prohibit export 
of munitions; Foreign Relations. 


H. J. Res. 86. Fish. To propose multi- 
lateral agreement renouncing sale or export 
of munitions of war to any foreign nation; 
Foreign Affairs. 


H. J. Res. 88. Fish. uesiing President 
to instruct delegates to disarmament con- 
ference for further reduction of battleships 
and cruisers; Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 90. Fish. Requesting Pres. to 
extend invitation to foreign govts. to Sixth 
World’s Poultry Congress; Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 91. Fish. Appropriation for 
U.S. delegates to Fifth World's Poultry Con- 
gress: Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 99. McReynolds. For expenses of 
participation by U. 8. in International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome, Italy; For- 
eign Affairs. 


Foreign Trade 

H. R. 3657. Celler. for establishment of 

| foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of 
United States; Ways and Means. 


Forestry 


| §. 319. McNary. To extend boundaries 
of Fremont National Forest; Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

S. 581. King. For protection of water- 
sheds in and adjacent to national forests; 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. J. Res. 92. Co..n. Authorizing fixing 
of grazing fees on lands within national 

| forests; Agriculture. 


Government Employes 


8S. 451. Copeland. 
20, 1928. relating to salary rates of certain 
civil-service positions; Civil Service. 
S. 583. King. Relating to classified civil 
| service; Civil Service. 


H. R. 3364. McFarlane. To reduce salaries, 
pay, and wages received from U. 8S. during 
cal. yr. 1933; Expenditures in Exec. Depts. 

H. R. 3645. Celler. To amend act for re- 
tirement of employes in classified civil serv- 
ice; Civil Service. 


H. R. 3825. Johnson of Texas. To amend 


civil service; the Civil Service 
H. R. 3830. Maloney of La. 


ment in classified civil service; Civil Service. 


Government Finance 


H. R. 3210. Carpenter of Nebr. For re- 


calling of $10.000,000,000 of tax-free Govern- | 


ment bonds and issuance of U. S. currency 
in lieu thereof; Ways and Means, 

H. J. Res. 77. Connery. 
tant interest rates paid on Government 
bonds; Ways and Means. 

S. 582. King. To secure greater economy 
and efficiency in disbursement of public 
money; Appropriations. 


Highways 
S. 343, Dill. To aid States in constructing 
post roads; Post Offices and Post Roads. 


Immigration 


H. R. 3518. Dickstein. To provide correc- 
tion of status of alien lawfully admitted 
without requirement of departure to foreign 
port; Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 3519. Dickstein. To exempt from 
quota parents of citizens of U. S.; Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 3522. Dickstein. To extend benefits 
of record of registry to aliens who arrived 
prior to July 1, 1924; Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

H. R. 3524. To amend section 23 of Immi- 
gration Act of Feb. 5, 1917; Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 3525. Dickstein. For review of action 
of consular officers in refusing immigration 
visas; Immigration and Naturalization. 

| H.R. 3651. Celler. To amend Act of Mar. 
2, 1929 (45 Stat., ch. 536); Immigration and 
| Naturalization. 
| H. R. 3674. Dickstein. 
cation of contract-labor provisions of 


To clarify appli- 
im- 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 3675, Dies. To clarify application 
of contract-labor provisions of immigration 
laws to singers and choristers; Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 3842. Dies. For deportation of cer- 
tain alien seamen; Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 


Indians 


S. 326. Frazier, Referring claims of Tur- 
tle Mountain Bands of Chippewa Indians of 
N. Dak., to Court of Claims for settlement; 
Indian Affairs. 

S. 528. Frazier. Relating to removal of 
certain employes in Indian Service; Indian 
Affairs. 

S. 529. Frazier. Authorizing creation of 
Indian tribal councils; Indian Affairs. 


S. 554. McNary. For per capita payments 

to Seminole Indians in Okla. from funds 
| standing to their credit in Treasury; Claims. 
S. 555. McNary. For acquisition by U. S 

of land upon which Seneca Indian School, 
Wyandotte, Okla., is located; Indian Affairs. 


S. 691. Bratton and Cutting. Appropri- 
ations to pay in part to certain Indians 
claims found to have been in good faith; 
For protection of watershed within Carson 
National Forest for Pueblo de Taos Indians 
of N. Mex.: Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 3356. Disney. Authorizing Secretary 
of Interior to purchase certain lands in Ot- 
tawa County, Okla.; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 3514. Lee of Mo. For enrollment on 
tribal rolls of Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions certain Choctaw and Chickasaw claim- 
ants; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 3831. Sinclair. Referring claims of 
Turtle Mountain Bands of Chippewa Indians 
of N. Dak. to Court of Claims for settle- 
ment; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 3894. Dimond. Authorizing Tlingit 
and Haida Indians of Alaska to bring suit 
in United States Court of Claims; Indian 
Affairs. 


Insurance 


H. R. 4003. McSwain. To regulate inter- 
state commerce to protect policyholders of 
life insurance; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


! 


s Irrigation 


S. 602. Carey. For storage for diversion of 
waters of North Platte River and construc- 
tion of Saratoga reclamation project; Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 

H. R, 3205. Martin of Colo. For con- 
struction of drainage channel in closed basin 
of San Luis Valley in Colo., authorizing in- 


vestigations of reservolr sites; Irrigation and 


Reclamation. 


H. R. 3222. Carpenter of Nebr. Author- 
obligations of drainage districts; 
and Currency. 

H. R. 3901. Scrugham. Authorizing R. F. 
C. to make advances to reclamation fund; 
Banking and Currency. 


Judiciary 


To amend act of May | 


act for retirement of employes in classified | 


To prohibit | 
maximum age limit on eligibility to appoint- | 


' 
To reduce exorbi- | 


migration laws to actors; Immigration and | 


izing loans by R. C, F. to aid in refinancing 
Banking 


terials and labor for construction of public 


works; Judiciary. 

H. R, 3217. 
on public-building projects to name sub- 
contractors, material men, and supply men; 
Expenditures in Exec. Dept. 


Mines: Mining 

S. 511. Costigan. For suspension/ of an- 
nual assessment work on mining clatms held 
on location in U. S. and Alaska; Mines and 
Mining. 

S. 589. King. For establishment and 
maintenance, under Bur, of Mines, of re- 
search station at Salt Lake City, Utah; Mines 
and Mining. 

S. 606. Logan. To authorize waiver or 
remission of certain coal-lease rentals; Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

S. 685. Johnson. To extend mining laws 
of U, S. to Death Valley Natl. Monument in 
Calif.; Public Lands ahd Surveys. 

H. R. 3358. Dockweller. To extend mining 
laws of U. S. to Death Valley National Monu- 
ment in Calif.; Public Lands. 


H. R. 3659. Englebright. To extend min- 


Monument in Calif.; Public Lands. 
H. R. 3676. White. For suspension of an- 
nual assessment work on mining claims held 


Mining. 


Monuments 


S. J. Res. 21. Copeland. For erection in 
Wash., D. C., of monument in memory of 
Col. Robert Ingersoll; Library, 

S. J. Res. 30. Walsh. To authorize erec- 
tion of monument to Queen Isabella; Li- 
brary 

H. J. Res. 85. 
able memorial 
Grasse; ibrary. 


Motion Pictures 
H. R. 3654. Celler. 


Beck. For erection of suit- 
to .memory of Comte de 





Goss. To require contractors 


ing laws of U. S. to Dealth Valley National | 


by location in U. S. and Alaska; Mines and | 


To prevent obstruction | 





and burdens upon interstate trade and com- 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Motor Vehicles 


H. R. 3756. Rayburn. To regulate inter- 
| state motor carriers; Interstate and Foreign | 
Commerce. 





| §. 504.. Kean. To authorize Secretary of 
| Navy to make long-term contract for supply | 
| of water to naval station at Guantanamo} 
Bay, Cuba; Naval Affairs. | 

S. 545. McNary. To authorize Secretary | 
of Navy to make long-term contract for | 
| supply of water to U. S. naval station at | 
| Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; Naval Affairs. 
| §. 573. Copeland. To repeal act for ac- ' 
quisition for military purposes of land in 
| Orange County, N. Y.. as addition to West 
Point Military Reservation; Military Affairs. 
8. 593. Reed. To amend act to give war- 
time rank to retired officers and former offi- 
| cers of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and/or 
Coast Guard of U. S., so as to give class B 
officers of Army benefits of such act; Mili- 


merce in copyrighted motton-picture films; | 


} patent 


. | 
National Defense | 





tary Affairs. 

S. 599. Overton. To authorize removal of 
| wreck of ex-U. S. S. Cincinnati; Commerce. 

S. 600. McAdoo. To authorize Secretary 
of Navy to proceed with construction of cer- , 
tain public works; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3642. Celler.. To relieve unemploy- | 
ment emergency by amending the natl. de- 
| fense act so as to organize special Army re- 
| serve; Military Affairs. 
| H. R. 3649. Celler. To authorize Secre- | 
| tary of War and Secretary of Navy to furnish | 
| firing squad to fire customary salute for any 
ex-service man; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3656. Glover. For erection of marker 
suitably marking site of Battle of Arkansas | 
Post; Military Affairs, 

H. R,. 3346. James. Appropriations for | 
construction at Bolling Field, D. C.; Military | 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3347. James. Appropriations for 
construction at Langley Field, Va.; Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3361. Hastings. For construction of | 
military road at U. S. cemetery at Fort Gjb- | 
| son, Okla.; Military Affairs. / 
Naturalization 


S. 335. Dill, To amend law reiative to 

citizenship and naturalization; Immigration. 

S. 357. Copeland. To amend law relative 

to citizenship and naturalization; Immigra- 
tion, 

| H. R. 3351. Somers of N. Y. Relating to) 

educational requirements of applications for 

citizenships; Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H. R. 3521. Dickstein. To reduce certain 
fees in naturalization proceedings; Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 3673. Dickstein. To amend law rela- 

| tive to citizenship and naturalization; Im- 
migration and Naturalization, 


Negro 


| 
H. R. 3646. To create Negro industrial 
| 


commission; Judiciary. 
Parks 

S. 324. Fletcher and Trammell. For es- 
tablishment of Everglade National Park in 
Fla.; Public Lands and Surveys. 

S. 618. Logan. To amend act for estab- 
lishment of Mammoth Cave National Park 
in Ky.; Public Lands and Surveys. 


Patents 


8. 341. Dill. Relating to suits for in- 
fringement of patents where patentee is vio- 
lating anti-trust laws; Patents. 

8. 353. Capper. To renew and extend cer- 
tain letters patent; Patents. 


Patriotic Observances 


S. J. Res. 28. Walsh. Directing President 
to proclaim Oct. 11 of each year General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day; Judiciary. 

H. R. 3656. Celler. To incorporate Marine 
Corps League; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 81. Boland. Authorizing Pres 
to issue proclamation designating Oct. il 
of each year day to display flag; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 89. Gavagan. 
dent to proclaim Mar. 5 of each year Crispus 
Attucks Memorial Day; Judiciary. 


Pensions 


S. 590. King. To amend act granting 
pensions to certain soldiers who served in 
Indian wars from 1817 to 1898; Pensions. 


Postal Service 


| S. 506. McKellar. Conferring upon Pres- 
ident power to reduce subsidiaries; Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

S, 508. Black. To further regulate mail 
contracts and salaries of individuals, cos. 
and corporations receiving Govt. subsidies 
and loans; Post Offices and Post Roads. 

S. J. Res. 19. 


American citizen of Brig. Gen. 
Kosciusko; Post Offices and Post Roads. 
8. J. Res. 20, Walsh For 


Traddeus Kosciusko; 
Roads. 


H. R. 3214, Foss. 


which orders are drawn; 
Post Roads. 

H. R. 3215. Foss. 
for postal employes; 
Roads. 

H. R. 3352, Sweeney. 
establish postal savings 
Office and Post Roads. ffl 

H. R. 3365. McFarlane. 


For weekly pay 


depositories; 


Directing Presi- | 


For issuance of special series 
| of stamps commemorative of one hundred 
| and fiftieth anniversay of naturalization as | 
Thaddeus 


issuance of | 
special postage stamp in honor of Brig. Gen. 
Post Offices and Post 


building at Sheridan, Grant County, 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 3231. Glover. For erection of public 
ee at Star City, Lincoln County, Ark.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

“H.R. 3232. Glover. 
building at McGehee, Desha County, Ark.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 3234. Glover. For erection of public 
building at Lenoke County, Ark.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 3844. Carter of Calif. For construc- 
tion of retaining wall and wharf at estab- 
lished pier head line along southern boun- 
dary of tract belonging to Federal Govt. on 


Ark.; 


Government Islands, Alameda, Calif.; Public | 
| Mar. 23. 


Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 3900. Scrugham. Authorizing Secre- 
tary of Treasury to pay 
tractors for material and labor furnished in 
construction of post offices at as Vegas, 
Nev.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Public Lands 


S. 549. McNary. For acquisition of cer- 
tain timberlands and sale to Oreg. for recre- 
ational and scenic purposes; Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

S. 591. King. 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

& 592. King. Granting certain lands to 
State of Utah for use of Utah State Agri- 
cultural College; Public Lands and Surveys. 

S, 692. Bratton, Cutting, Sheppard and 
Connally. For issuance of patents upon cer- 
tain conditions to lands and accretions 
thereto determined to be within N. Mex. in 
accordance with decree of Supreme Court of 
U. S.; Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 1506. Englebright. To adda 
lands to Modoc Natl. Forest; Public 

H. R. 1507. Englebright. To 
tain lands to Modoc Natl. Forest, 
Public Lands. 

H. R. 1510. Englebright. 
making apprn. for survey of public lands in 
limits of land grants; for forfeiture to U. S. 
of unsurveyed land grants to railroads; Pub- 
lic Lands. 

H. R. 1512. Englebright. 
for lands containing gold-bearing 
gravels, at depth, which are overlaid by vol- 
canic lava; Public Lands. 

H. R. 1761. James. For appraisal and sale 
of certain public land in Mich.; 
Lands, 

H. R. 2835. Taylor of Colo. 
jury to public grazing lands by preventing 
overgrazing and soil deterioration; 
vide for their orderly use; Public Lands. 


Railroads 


certain 


Calif.; 


S. 491. Dill. 
American citizens on observation cars, club 
cars, dining cars, and sleeping cars used 
by railroad in interstate commerce; 
state Commerce. 

H. R. 3755. Rayburn. To amend inter- 
state commerce act relatiag to consolida- 
tion and acquisition of contro) of carriers 
by railroad; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Rivers and Harbors 


S. J. Res. 16. Neely. For survey®and re- 
port of continuous water line from James 
River in Va, to New and Kanawha rivers 
in W. Va.; Commerce. 

H. R. 3510. Carden. For survey of Caney 
Creek, Grayson County, Ky.; Rivers and 
Harbors. 


Shipping 


H. R, 3348. Sweeney. To amend act to 
regulate officering and manning of, vessels 
subject to inspection laws of U. S.; Mer- 
chant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

H. R. 3679. Bland. To amend act for pro- 
motion and maintenance of American mer- 
chant marine, as applied to Virgin Islands 
Ca S.; Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fish- 
eries. 


Social Welfare 

S. 325. Costigan. To provide emergency 
financing facilities for unemployed workers, 
to_ relieve their distress; Manufactures. 

H. J. Res. 80. Burke of Calif. To author- 
ize Pres. to make expenditures for relief of 
hardship, suffering, and distress occasioned 
by earthquake in Calif.; Appropriations. 

_ H. J. Res. 82. Burke of Calif. Authoriz- 
ing Pres. to make expenditures to relieve dis- 
tress in Calif. earthquake; Appropriations. 


For erection of public’ 


certain subcon- | 


Granting certain lands to 


Lands. | 
add cer- | 


To amend act | 


For issuance of | 


Public | 
To stop in- 


To require employment of 


| certain conditions. 


ords. 


District of Columbia 


H. R. 3842. To provide revenue for Dis- 
rict by taxation of beverages. Passed H. 
Passed S. amended Mar. 31. 


Foreign Relations / 


H. J. Res. 93. To prohibit exportation of 
arms or munitions of war from U. S. under 
Reptd. to H. Mar. 30. 


Judiciary 
H. R. 4220. For protection of Govt, rec- 
Reptd. to H. Mar. 29. 


Labor 


\ 


Ss. 





|in certain articles produced 


158. To prevent ‘nte-siate commerce 
t in industrial 
activities in which persons are employed 
more than five days per week or six hours 
per day. Reptd. to S. Mar. 30. 

S. 598. For relief oz unemployment 
through performance of useful public work, 
Passed S. Mar. 28. Passed H. Mar. 29. H. 
amdmts. agreed to by S. Mar. 30. 
Mar. 31. 

H. R. 3905. For the relief of unemploy- 
ment through performance of useful pabile 
work. Reptd. to H. Mar. 27. Senate bill 
substituted. See S. 598. 


Mines: Mining 
S. 7. For suspension of annual assess- 
ment work on mining claims held by _ loca- 


tion in U. S. and Alaska. Reptd. to S. 
Mar. 30. 


National Defense 


S. 152. To authorize Secy. of War to 
grant right of way to Alameda Belt Line 
across Benton Field Military Reservation, 
Alameda, Calif. Passed S. Mar. 10. Passed 
H. Mar. 16.. Approved Mar. 24. 


Oil and Gas 


S. J. Res. 13. Authorizing Atty. Gen. to 


| release claims of U. S. upon certain assets 
to pro- | 





Approved 


| pend $5,000,000 for relief of 


Changes in the Legislative Status 
Of Various Measures During Week 


of Pan American Petroleum Co and Rich- 
field Oil Co. of Calif. and others in con- 
| nection with collections upon certain judg- 
‘ment in favor of U. S. against Pan Ameri- 
| can Petroleum Co. Reptd. to S. Mar. 27. 


Prohibition 


| S. 562. Relating to prescribing of medi- 
| cinal liquors. Passed 8S. Mar. Bo, Passed 
| H. Mar. 30. Approved Mar. 31. 
H. R. 1718. Relating to prescribing of 
medicinal liquors. Reptd. to H. Mar. 29. 
| Senate bill substituted. See S. 562. 


! Public Lands 
| S. 153. To convey certain land in county 
of Los Angeles, Calif. Passed S. Mar. 10. 
Passed H. Mar. 16. Approved Mar. 24. 
S. 313. To amend act relating to admis- 
sion into Union of State of Wyoming. 
| Reptd. to S. Mar. 29. 


S. 604. Amending act to provide for 
a homesteads. Reptd. to 5S. 
lar. 29. 


Railroads 


H. R. 3754. To repeal recapture clause of 
Interstate Commerce Act. Reptd. to H. 


Mar. 29. 

| H. R. 4222. To amend Interstate Com- 
|; merce Act, as amended, relating to con- 
| solidation and acquisition of control of car- 


| riers by railroad. Reptd. to H. Mar. 29. 


Social Welfare 


S. J. Res. 14. To authorize Pres. to ex- 
I sufferers in 
Calif. earthquake. Passed S. Mar. 14, 
Passed H. Mar. 17. Seat to conference 
Mar. 20. Conference rept. agreed to by H. 
Mar. 21. Conference rept. agreed to by S. 
Mar. 22. Approved Mar. 23. 
Fedl. 


S. 812. For cooperation by Govt. 


| with States and Territories and District of 


Columbia in relieving the hardship and suf- 
ee by unemployment. Passed S. 
ar. 30. 





Tariff 


‘ 
S. 339. Dill, For refundment of certain 


| countervailing customs duties collected upon 


Inter- | 


logs imported from British Columbia; 
diciary. 
S. 499. Austin. To amend sec. 
tariff act of 1930; Finance. 
H. R. 3372. Waligren. 


Ju- 
337 of 


For refunding of 


| certain countervailing customs duties col- 
| lected upon logs imported from British Co- 


| lar of gross income for calendar year: 


| 


| 
| 
| 


lumbia; Judiciary. 

H. R. 3840. Wallgren. For refunding of 
certain countervailing customs duties col- 
lected upon logs imported from British Co- 
lumbia; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 102. Edmonds. Requesting 
President to increase employment in United 
States by applying provisions of section 338 
of Tariff Act; Ways and Means. 


Taxation 

S. 366. Walcott. For refund of income 
and profits taxes erroneously collected; Fi- 
nance. 

S. J. Res. 17. Costigan. Proposing amend- 
ment to Constitution to permit taxation of 
tax-exempt securities; Judiciary. 

H. R. 3212. Romjue, To repeal tax on 
bank checks; Ways and Means. 

H. J, Res. 14. Griffin. To provide special 
additional income tax of 1 cent on each nn, 
1933, and 1934; Ways and Means. 

H. J. Res. 43. Montet. To provide revenue 


‘for promotion of common welfare and na- 


tional defense; Ways and Means. 
H. J. Res, 45. Montet. 
ment to Constitution to permit taxation of 


| capital without apportionment among States; 
| Judiciary. 


H. J. Res..55. Snyder. Proposing amend- 
ment to Constitution relates to taxes on 
certain incomes; Judiciary. 


Territories and Possessions 


H. R. 3843. Dimond. To repeal act to 
modify and amend mining laws in their ap- 
plication to Territory of Alaska; Territories. 

H. R. 3848. Dimond. To repeal act to pro- 
hibit manufacture or sale of alcoholic liquors 
in Alaska; Territories. 

H, J. Res. 84. Beck. For reorganizing ac- 
counts of Panama Canal; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 


Trade Practices 
H. R. 3653. Celler. To amend act to create 
Federal Trade Commission, to define its pow- 
ers and duties; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Veterans 

H. R. 1687, Mitchell. For immediate pay- 
ment to veterans of face value of adjusted 
service certificates; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1709. Rudd. To amend World War 
veterans’ act granting compensation tc cer- 
tain widows, minor children, and helpless 
children of such soldiers and sailors of World 
War; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


H. R. 1716. Rudd, For applicability to 


| certain classes of persons of provisions of 


articles 3 and 4 of war risk insurance act, 
as amended; World War Veterans’ Legisla- 


| tion. 





| ministration hospital 


Proposing amend- | 


H. R. 1741. Carter of Calif. To authorize 
erection of 250-bed addition to Vetcrans’ Ad- 
at Livermore, Calif.; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R, 1751. James. To repeal act of May 
24, 1928; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


Wild Life 


H. R. 3511. Glover. For creation of game 
refuge in Ouachita National Forest, Ark.; 
Agriculture. 


“Indispensable to Readers” 
Means. Advertising Power 





To compensate P. O. 
Dept. for extra work caused by payment of 
money orders at offices other than those on | 
Post O..ce and 


days 
Post Offices and Post 


To amend act to 
Post | 


LCA 


and from all parts of the country. 


and impartiality of the news it presents. 


Hundreds of letters have borne testimony to the character of 
the paper you are reading. They have come from men and women 


highly placed in business, in finance and journalism, in public life 


These letters from subscribers to The United States Daily pay 


remarkable tribute to the idealism of the paper and the accuracy 


No newspaper can succeed without carrying advertising appro- 
priate to its audience. And the usefulness of a publication to its 


subscribers measures its strength for advertising. The indispensa- 


ble character of The United States Daily as evidenced by the letters 


| received from subscribers is, therefore, the clearest indication of 


To repeal section | 


its advertising power. 


H.R 3359. Hastings. For furnishing of 
bonds by Natl. and State banks and trust 
companies, which are members of Federal r2- 
serve system. for protection of depositors; 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 3369. Johnson of 
national banking act and Federal reserve 
act; to provide guaranty fund for depositors 
in banks; Banking and Currency 

M. BR. 3515 Whitley To amend nat! 
banking act and to provide indemnity fund 
to guarantee deposits in banks; Banking and 


Currency 
H. R. 3641. Harter. To amend act to pro- 
existing national emergency 


of Revenue Act of 1932, which increased rate 
of postage on mail of first class; Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 3523. Dondero. To increase to $5,- 
000 maximum which may stand to credit of | 
any one person in postal-savings account; 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Prohibition 

H, R. 3218. McCormack. To provide rev- 
enue by taxation of certain nonintoxicating | 
liauor; Ways and Means 

H. R. 3219. Cullen. To provide revenue 
by taxation of certain nonintoxicating liquor; 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3220. Lea of Calif. To provide rev- 
enue by increasing taxes on certain nonin- 
toxicating vinous liquors; Ways and Means. | 

H. R. 3768. McCormack. To change name 
of retail liquor dealers’ stamp tax in case 
of retail drug stores or pharmacies; Ways 
and Means. , | 

H. J. Res. 105. .Sabath. Authorizing Pres- | 
ident to pardon sentences for violating Vol- 
stead Act and Attorney General to nol-pros 
certain outstanding indictments; Juidciary. 


Public Buildings and Grounds 


H. R. 3223. Glover. For erection of public 
building at Benton, Saline County, Ark.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds , 

H. R. 3224. Glover. For crection of public 
building at Malvern, Hot Springs County, 


8S. 321. Nye. To amend sec. 99 of Judicial 
Code; Judiciary. 

S. 403. Fletcher. To amend act to estab- 
lish uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out U. S. with respect to municipalities; 
Judiciary. 

S. 515. Neely. To amend Judicial Code. 
with respect to southern judicial district in 
W. Va.: Judiciary. 

S. 588. King. To amend Judicial Code 
by adding new section to be numbered 274D; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3216, Sanders. To make husband | 
| and wife of accused competent to testify 
| on behalf of accused in U. 8S. and Territorial 
courts; Judiciary. 

H. R. 3357. Sinclair. To amend section 99 
of Judicial Code (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 180), 
as amended; Judiciary. 

H. R. 3368. Smith of W, Va. To amend 
section 113 of Judicial Code, as amended (U. 
8. C., title 28, sec. 194); Judiciary. 

H. R. 3517. Beck. To provide fees to be 
charged by clerks of district courts of U. 8.; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3643. Celler. To fix salaries of cer- 
tain judges of U. S.; Judiciary. 

H. R. 3647. Celler. To amend section 283 
of the Judicial Code; Judiciary. 

H. R. 3664. Milligan. For appointment of 
additional district judge for eastern and 
| western districts of Missouri; Judiciary, 
| H. R, 3667. Dunn. To abolish all chain- 


+ ° 
Education 

S. 501. George. To amend emergency re- | 
lief and construction act of 1932 fr loans by 
R. F. C. to aid in support and maintenance 
of public schools; Banking and Currency. 

H. J. Res. 95. Celler. Establishing peace | 
college; Foreign Affairs | 


Elections 
S. J. Res. 29. Norris. Proposing amend- | 
ment to Constitution for popular election 


of President and Vice President of U. S.; | 
Judiciary. 


GY er oe 
Executive, Departments 
H. R. 3760 Rayburn To establish Fedl. | 
Communications and Power Commission; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. J. Res. 94. Boylan. Authorizing Secre- | 
tary of Treasury to accept certain gifts; | 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


Fish 

H. R. 3648. Celler. To establish fish-cul- 
tural station on Long Island Sound at Mon- | 
tauk Point; Merchant Marine, Radio, and | 
Fisheries, 

H. R. 3767. McCormack. To authorize R. 
F. C. to make loans to aid fishing industry; 
Banking and Currency 

H. R. 3824. Dimond. To amend act for 
protection of fisheries of Alaska; Merchant 
Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

H. J. Res. 100. Lloyd. Extending to whal- 
ing industry certain benefits under section 
11 of Merchant Marine Act, 1920; Merchant 
Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 


Flood Control 

H. R. 3353. Wallgren. To provide exam- 
ination of Stilaguamish River in Wash. with 

view to control of floods; Flood Control. 
H. R. 3354, _Wallgren. To provide exami- 
nation of Shohomish River in Wash. with | 

| View to control of floods; Flood Control. 
H. R. 3362. . Waligren. 


There is enough authority among readers of The United States 


Tex. To amend 


Daily to bring to its pages the advertising necessary to carry it 


forward even in times like these. 


Write to us today for rates and details as to how these adver- 
/ vide relief in 
in banking: Banking and Currency. 

H. PF. 3660. Dunn, To amend nat), bank- 
ing act, to limit certain loans by natl. bank- 
ing associations: Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 3663. Hoeppel. To amend laws re- 
lating to depositors. to provide additional 
circulating medium, to restore confidence and 
eliminate hoarding. to guarantee deposits 
without cost to the depositor, to reduce 
interest expenditures on public debt; Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 3669. Church. To indemnify de- 
positors in member banks, as defined by 
Federal reserve act, and in other banks com- 
plying with requirements prescribea hy Fedl. 
Reserve Board, against loss in event of fail- 
ure or suspension of business; Banking and 
Currency 

H. R. 3758. Shallenberger. To insure pay- 
ment of bank deposits in national banks 
and member banks of Fecderal reserve sys- 
tem; Banking and Currency 

H. R. 3826. Sabath. To amend Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932; Bank- 
| and Currency 

R. 3828. Sabath. To amend paragraph 
(1). section 201, title 2, of Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932; Banking and 


Currency 
H. R. 3834. Lemke. Establishing Bank of 
owned, operated, and controlled by 


tising pages can be made to function effectively for your company. 
ATE 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


ang systems; Judiciary. 
gang sy y Ark.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Labor | H. R. 3226. Glover. For erection of public 
| building at England, Loneoke County, Ark.; 
To protect labor in its old | Public Building and Grouads. 

H. R. 3227. Glover. For erection of public 
building at De Witt, Ark. County, Ark.; Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 3228. Glover, For erection of public 
building at Monticello, Drew County, Ark.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds | 

H. R. 3229. Glover. For erection of public 


8S. 493. Dill. 
age; Pensions. 

S. 510. Wagner. For establishment of na- 
tional employment system and for coopera- 
tion with the States in promotion of such 
system; Education and Labor. 

S. J. Res. 26. Wagner. To promote estab- 
lishment of unemployment insurance sys- 
tems and wage reserves, Finance. ae at Rison, Cleveland County, Ark.; 

H. R, 3213. Celler (by request). To amend | Public Buildings and Grounds. 


| 
To provide exami-/| act for protection of persons furnishing ma- H. R. 3230. lover. For crection of public 
{ 


ey 
vt. of U. S.; Banking and Currency. 
H. BR. 3838. Cross. To prevent. worthless 
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Program Under Way to Aid Jobless 


Organization to Carry on Activity Is Being, 


Formed as Forestry Officials Submit 
Plans for Projects 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Stuart, said the “going wage” would be State where such property is contiguous to 
‘ the property already in the ownership of the 

$2 to $3 a day. He proposed enlistment) Federal Government. 

through the Army recruiting service. 


at the concluding public hearing March 24) national parks. 
as “regimentation” of men and likely to| 
create competition with “free labor.” He | mittee. 
predicted it would bring a dollar-a-day 
standard for common labor. 

M. J. McDonough, head of the building 
trades department of the Federation, as- 

‘ serted the bill could be extended to other | Mr. CONNALLY. 
public works. (eee a 

Lewis Douglas, Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, said no public works would 
be abandoned by the bill although some | 
would be delayed temporarily. 

General Douglas MacArthur, Chief of 

Staff of the Army, told how workers could | 
be recruited on a nonmilitary basis 
through Army recruiting agencies. 
. Rewritten bills were reported to the 
Senate and House March 27, following ex- | 
ecutive committee sessions March 25, with 
‘the House group reporting the plan de-| 
‘veloped by the Senate Committee. 

The new bills gave the President au- 
thority to go into the public domain, carry 
on reforestation and certain other work 
and employ citizens to do the work on 
such terms as he deemed advisable. The 
‘ dollar-a-day wage clause was dropped. 


amendment it would be impossible for 


there are no public lands. 
Mr. COUZENS. That would be true, 


++ © 3 


Mr. COUZENS. 
erty. 
done. 


piece of national forest with Federal land. 
Mr. CONNALLY. If it 


reforestry, 


criminated against. For instance, 


eral Government to purchase 


forest. 
it would be impossible to do that. 


Mr. COUZENS., 


jat all, 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
| forested the land. 
| Mr. COUZENS. 


Provisions of Bill 


Explained to Senate lit; COUZENS. I kn 


Senate discussion of the ~bill began | now carried in this bill 
March 27. Senator Walsh (Dem.), Ot | Oe = ahemeemens 
Massachusetts, in charge, outlined its PrO- | would be for the relief of landowners 
visions. He explained authority granted’ than of the unemployed. 


the President as follows: Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep:), of Mich. 

Forestaion, prevention of forest fires, 
floods, soil erosion, plant pests and dis-| the States or subdivisions. 
ease control; construction and mainte- | +~ + + 
nance of trails and fire lanes; housing 
and subsistence facilities. 

Enter into contracts with States and 
cities to carry on the work; power to ac- 
quire necessary property. 

Apply Federal employes’ compensation | 
laws to this class of employes. 

Power to use moneys unobligated for | 
appropriations heretofore made. 

Senator Walsh explained these provi- | 
sions as follows: “What the Committee 
has done is simply to give general au- 
thority to the President to go into the 
public domain and to carry on work of | 
forestation. There are no restrictions ex- 
cept that employment must be given to 
citizens who are unemployed.” 

He added that the President expected 


for 


Mr. COUZENS. 


the question of forests. 


employment relief bill? 
Mr. COPELAND (Dem.) of New York. As 


to eliminate municipalities and counties? 
Mr. COUZENS. And, 


already owned, 
the language that takes away or 


ready have. 


from counties and municipalities. 
be a land relief measure instead of an 


were permitted to stand. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I 
pose of the Senator, 


: ee ae | think it is sound policy to reforest only in | 
to put in charge of the activity “a repre-|the places where there are already large 
sentative of organized labor.” Federal parks and a great deal of Federal 


rj j , . | land? 
Replying to a question by Senator Van Mr. COUS,ENS. Oh, no. 


denberg (Rep.), of Michigan, he said the | Mr. CONNALLY. 


unexpended balances of funds for public | policy anywhere,-it is good everywhere. 


works available under: the bill totaled | | Mr. es ate ae Se. Cone. ee 
¥ . | e€ provisions of section ° 
about $140,000,000 but reminded that later | Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.), of Ky. As I un- 


appropriations of amounts diverted from 
the public works could be provided. 
. He stated about $40,000,000 would be ex- 
penctd by July 1 from unexpended bal- 
ancet. He added that the original plan 
to rive 250,000 men with the $200,000,000 
at irst thought to be available would 
have to be revised. limited amount of money 
Senator Vandenberg thought employ- | 150,000,000, and we 
- ment might be given to 125,000. He pointed = eae ne et hoe 
to the effect of diversion of funds from | oe ee i 
river and harbor work. Senator Cope- oumann ees ‘ae eae 
land (Dem.), of New York, denied this 
was the intention. 
Senator Dickinson (Rep.), of Iowa, sug- 
gested the money spent might outrun un- 
obligated appropriations for public work. 


dent may enter into such 
States, counties, municipalities, or 
public bodies as he may deem necessary, 


of public project. 


jection to that? 
Mr. COUZENS. Because there is a 


ner, will very greatly 
tire project. 
| igan is right. 


never get it except by purchasing 


paying about four or five times what it is 
Amendments Adopted worth, 
(The amendment was adopted.) 


In House and Senate 


Two major amendments were adopted 
by the Senate before it passed the bill 
March 28 without a record vote. 


-~ + + 
Mr. HALE (Rep.), of Maine. 


not be felt in balancing the budget for 


coming fiscal year? The Senator from Ar- 
One amendment, offered by Senator He- kansas has stated that the unobligated bal- 
bert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, limits life ®nces would probably not be spent in the 


of authorizations in the bill to two years, j™™ediate future. 


The other, offered by Senator Robinson during the next fiscal year. 


(Dem.), of Arkansas, had no direct rela- % Mr. WALSH. I think that they will not 
j . " e spent for a year or two. 
tion to the forestation program. It was Mr. HALE. Therefore if they were not | 


aimed to make existing 
more available to States. It was described 
as a “stop-gap” to take care of relief 
work during the period before a direct 
relief bill can be enacted. 

Minor amendments were adopted to 
clarify intent of the bill to provide for 
relief.work on State preserves and, in 
some cases, private property. 

The House passed the bill March 29 in 
about the same form in which it emerged 
from the Senate. 


relief agencies 


the $140,000,000. 


Mr. HALE. 


Mr. WALSH. 
not make it easier. 


Mr. ROBINSON (Dem.), of Arkansas. 


for this fiscal year. It simply leaves the 
Two amendments were adopted. One authorizations for the appropriations stand- 
by Representative DePriest (Rep.), of ing, but takes the funds that have been ap- 


Chicago, Ill., stipulates there shall be no 
discrimination because of “race, creed or 
color.” The other, by Representative 
Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., elim- 
ina.es the word “property” and substitutes 
"real estate” in section 2, which authorizes 
purchase, condemnation or donation by 
or to the Government of property, the 
proposed improvements on which will be 
within the provisions of the bill. 

House amendments were 


of this bill. 


It may not make the appropriation of 


The primary object of the bill 


ated for other purposes, 


in the early or immediate future. 
volve finally in all 


accepted (The bill was passed.) 


: i is drawn on the theory of work relief, not | under section 2(b) of this title in deter 
Mareh oe — and the bill was = (> work. You say this bill will assist the un-| mining compensation to be paid during 
sent to the ite House. Excerpts from the debate in the House cmplared to potain, Snel aes Seepees and lift the following six months’ period, or such 

; March 29 follow: up e morale. very ember here knows coe " 7 , " 
Money Available Mr. BYRNS (Dem) of Nashville, Tenn. 1) that this bill is still charity. That it is the | portion thereof during which this title 
. think those who oppose the measure because| worst form of charity—it is chain-gang | js in effect: 
To Finance Program of the $30 provision look at it from an entirely | charity. Today you are going to set a pre- 


wrong viewpoint. 


Money to finante the program, under a measure. 


tentative estimate of unobligated con- 
struction appropriations submitted to the 
Senate by Director Douglas, of the Budget 
Bureau, could be derived from the follow- 
ing sources: 

Forest Service, $1,200,000; public roads, 
$9,375,000; aeronautics, $200,000; Coast and | 


work for 


themselves and their families. 
tion 


Geodetic Survey, $300,000; lighthouses, $1,- | Government to see that they and their fami- thee oe — ae Se ane you banish | pated the facts relating to the cost of 
463.484: Indi c Affairs, $1,111,100; Na- lies are not permitted to suffer, if we can | *at love which is true charity. living in the United States during th 

3,402, indian Affairs, Domed ’ prevent it. So I say it is purely and wholly a Mr. GREENWOOD (Dem.), Washington, Ind. the’ ior aan 30. 1998 
tional Park Service, $1,363,260; reclama- relief measure, and nothing else, and if passed | AS a beginning this is an admirable proposal. six months’ period ende une 4 ; 


tion, $2,500,000; Coast Guard, $135,414; 
Supervising Architect, public buildings, | 
$77,818,281; flood control, $28,250,000; 
rivers and harbors, $21,442,629; Quarter- 
master Corps, $1,214,771; Air Corps, $578,- 
332; public buildings and parks, $212,705; 
National Parks Commission, $36,906; Vet- 
erans’ Administration, $1,764,123. The to- 
tal is $148,996.005. 

Excerpts from the Senate debate March 28 
follow: 

Mr. FESS (Rep.) of Ohio. On yesterday and 

also today I have had several inqutries from 
the area affected by the Ohio River flood, and 
have been’ asked whether the first section of 
the bill is broad enough to make any applica- 
tion to flood control construction work on a 
fiver such as the Ohio. 
« Mc. WALSH (Dem.) of Mass. 
enough. The work that is to be done under 
this bill is confined strictly and absolutely 
to the public domain owned by the 
States and by the Federal 
. there. is any public domain along the Ohio 
River,, the - President. could undertake fiood- 
control work there. ‘ 

Mr. GOUZENS (Rep.) of Mich. (offering an 
amendment). This amendment proposes to 
elmminate from the language in s@tior 2 au- 


the country can collect upon. 

fer the employment of 250,000 men. 
Mr. CONNERY (Dem.) of Lynn, Mass 

lieve the President of the United States, 


unemployment in the United States 


It is not broad | the President personally. 


Government. If} 


sideration. 


quire property from counties and municipali- | 000? 
ties, or any other property except from the | Mr. RAMSPECK (Dem.) of Atlanta, Ga. 


Housing Financed |Federal Salaries | 


By Federal Reforestation of Land 


The purpose is not to give a blanket au-,; 

, | thority for the purchase from municipalities 
William Green, president of the Ameri- Ss from ee from state of any kine 
wee of property which may not be contiguous to 

can Federation of Labor, opposed the plan | Federal property such as national forests, or 
In all other réspects it ix the 
same as the provision proposed by the Com- 





Mr. CONNALLY (Dem.) of Texas. Under this 
the | 
President to acquire lands in a State where| 


I represent a State terri- Knickerbocker Village, will be comprised 


largest in the Union, aad there} 
not a foot of Federal land in the State. 
Does the Senator think my State ought to be | 
denied all the benefits of this proposed act? | 
|apartments and 6,030 rooms. 


It refers to acquiring prop- | 
It would not prevent any work being | 
There are provisions in the first section 
for doing work in cooperation with the States. 
I am just objecting to the purchasing of any 
more land by the Federal Government, except | 
where it might be necessary to square out a 


is sound national 
| policy to acquire land in order to undertake 
I do not see why any particular 
section or any particular State should be dis- 
there are 
many areas in Texas which would make fine 
national forests and we might want the Fed- 


In other words, this money 
might not be used for relief of unempioyment | 


It would be if they re- President under the bill as passed by the 


I know; but if the Govern- | Sion providing for a distribution in proportion | 
, | 

iden lee aetnalae | puts it entirely in the hands of the President President has exercised the power by ex- 

land, there would be nothing left for the 

In other words, it 

rather 


Fur- | a 
thermore, national parks are never purchased; | this measure is the proper way to accomplish | 


| they are always procured by donation from 


That is true with respect 
to national parks; but I also wanted to cover 
In other words, if 
this is to be a land purchase bill, then why 
mislead the public into thinking it is an un- 


J sought to be relieved? In other words, is this 
understand the Senator, he simply proposes 


in addition to that, 
{make the bill applicable to land that may 
| be required in the State contiguous to land 
I am asking to strike out all 
interferes | * * @| 
with the operation of the policy that we al-| 
It is proposed under section 2 
to spend all this money for acquiring lands 
It would 
un- 
employment relief measure if that language 


understand the pur- 
but does the Senator 


If reiorestation is a good 


derstand, this section provides that the Presi- 
contracts with 
other 


presume, for the inauguration of some kind 
It is not very clear just 
what it means, but in that connection he is 
|; authorized to buy lands. What is the ob- 


very 
$140,000,000 or 
e more we spend for land 
less we will have 


The power to 
land where it would otherwise be 
procured by donation, or in some other man- 
interfere with the en- 
I think the Senator from Mich- 

If we ever let it be known 
that the Government of the United States has 
the power to purchase a man’s land, we will 
it and 


I should like 
to ask whether the effect of this measure will 
the 


I take that to mean that 
he believes they probably would not be spent 


spent during the coming year we would have 
$140,000,000, or whatever amount the bill will 
cost, to be taken out of the budget for next 
| year, whereas if we apply that money to the 
purposes of this bill we will have to make up 


Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly, that is correct. | 
Therefore the direct effect of | 
this bill will be to make it so much harder 
to balance the budget for the next fiscal year. | 
I do not know that it will 
make it so much harder, but it certainly will 


But | 
that does not apply to balancing the Budget | 


propriated and diverts them for the purposes 
Congress can reappropriate on | 
the authorizations, or it can decline to do ae | 
all 
or it may make the appropriation of any part | 
of the $140,000,.000 for the next fiscal year. 
is to make | 
available for immediate use under the terms | 
of this bill funds which have been appropri- 
but which are not | 
being expended and are not to be expended 
It does in- 
probability such an in- 
creased expenditure as this bill contemplates. 


This is not an employment 
It is proposed solely and wholly as 
a relief measure, to take care of and provide | 
possibly 250,000 men who are now 
walking the streets, to enable them to support | Dill 
In the condi- 
of the Treasury as it is today, no one} 
would ever think of proposing a bill of this 
kind at this particular time if it were not 
for the fact that there are millions of unem- 
ployed, and that it is the duty of the Federal 


as originally prepared and introduced it could | I cannot see the results of a chain gang or a | 
not, in my humble judgment, have served in 
any way to be an example in the way of fix- 
ing or lowering wages by private industry. It 
is Intended to pay the people a dividend in| going to be handled from the standpoint of 
the years to come; but at this particula’ time | 
i, will enable those who serve under it and | 
accept its provisions to feel that they are not 
sccepting a dole, but that they are really ren- | 
dering a service that some day the people of 
It will provide 


I ie everybody understands this is inaugurated to 
ofiering this bill to Congress and *o the coun- 
try, did so with the best and highest of mo- 
tives, the most humane of motives, with a de- 
sire to help the waneennse men and i 
of the country, and with the desire to relieve = ant 

my s-| Cancellation of Surcharge | 
titude on this matter is not in opposition to | 
If my own brother | 
were President of the United States, [ would 
not vote to give him the power to set wages) 
several |for labor that we give the President in this | a 
bill. I just want to make it clear that organ- | Interstate Commerce Commission to the | 
ized labor, all branches of organized labor | railroads 
throughout the United States, are ebsclutely | 
opposed to this bill which we have under con- | 


Mr. GOSS (Rep.), of Waterbury, Conn. Will| is asked in a petition filed with the Com- 
| the gentleman explain to the House how the 
thority for the President to purchase or ac- | 250,000 men will be chosen out of the 12,000, 


t | Association. 





In New York City’ 


Advance of 8 Millions Author- 


Ad justed to Level 
ted by RF. C. for Knicker. (MF Cost of Living 


A modern housing development will re- | Decline of ZiL.7 Per Cent 
place one of New York City’s worst slum ss Saas 
In Family Expenditures 


sections, as the result of the authoriza- 
tion of a loan of $8,075,000 announced Considered in Pay Cut of 


March 30 by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. | 15 Per Cent 
The loan will be made to Fred F, French 
Operators, Inc., agent for Knickerbocker 
Village, Inc., and the amount actually to 
be advanced, which is expected not to 
equal that authorized, will depend on the | 
actual cost of land and buildings. The) greatest yearly drop in living costs since 
applicant, is_a public limited dividend cor- | 1929 occurred last year when the average 
poration and will pay 5 per cent interest | of all commodities decreased 9.4 per cent. 
on the amount borrowed. |In 1931 prices dropped 8.4 per cent and 
The development, to be known aS/in 1930 they declined 5.1 per cent. 


The cost of living was 2.7 per cent less 
of two twelve-story and basement, fire-| in December than in June, but no fig- 
proof, steel and concrete construction | res are available to show if the de- 
apartment building “units a clining trend has continued to this de- 


r gree during more recent months. 

7 oP orga populated section of lower | 5¢ wholesale commodities, 

ew York. | ; : 

Tk. te cottnated Gat 660 a wite| en er 
employed directly or indirectly for a pe- | Compared with the cost of living in 1913 
riod of one year on the project, according the present figure is about one-third 
to a statement. issued by the Corpora-| higher. All commodity groups were 
'tion. About 2,000 will be employed direct higher in December than in 1913, with 
on the site. | the exception of foodstuffs, which was 1.3 

It is also estimated that the cost of | Per cent below the earlier figure. 
materials to be required during the con-| Other commodity groupings in Decem- 
struction period will be approximately $3,- | ber ranged from 21.5 per cent above the 
000,000 providing pay rolls indirectly, | 1913 level, as was the case with clothing, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
1928 period used as a basis for the wage 
reduction order. 
Living costs in December were 39 per 
cent below’ the June, 1920, level. The 





however, 


| 
some of that) ‘ elivery, for|to as much as 56.9 per cent, the situa- 
land and reforest it and let it be wa national | through their purchase and d ys 


But under the Senator’s amendment 


eral thousand men for a like period of | tion with regard to fuel and light. Mis- 
\ cede cellaneous goods stood 99.3 per cent above 





F ; ; The cost of living in 1917 was 17.2 per 
h 
is left entirely within the discretion of t ¢ | cent higher than the present level. 


Basis of Salary Reduction 
Under authority of the economy bill the 


Senate. The original bill did have a provi- 


to the existing unemployment, but this bill 


of the United States. 

Mr. COLLINS (Dem.) of Colliersville, Miss. | 
We are all agreed that reforestation is some- 
thing that should be done. Whether the} 
method which has béen presented to us by 


ecutive order, to reduce salaries of Federal 


if the cost of living is found to have de- 
clined to that extent since the six months’ 


the desired object is open to controversy. 1| period ending June, 1928. 
|fear that the money that it contemplates will 
| be available to accomplish the work will be 
wholly inadequate. All of us want to help 
in this emergency. The President's reforesta- | 
tion program is a good one. It should be car- 
| ried out so as to provide workers with the 
| largest measure of relief possible. Does this 
| bill do that? Will the money provided for | order. 
; expenditure reach the maximum number 


order. 


a costly way of doing a good job? I am ad-| 


| can be paid in this work and at the same time 
|}employ more persons with the samy money 
| than could be done under this bill. 


++ + 





Mr. BEEDY (Rep), of Portland, Me. 


ing of power to the Chet Binousive; sad 1 | cost of living, the Secretary of Labor 
|! abjure the Members of this ouse to &@P-' Miss Frances Perki 

proach a vote upon this bill very thought- | rkins, 
fully. If you value the inherent niceties | 


present statistics are not entirely reliable 


this system valued principally for a nicely 
adjusted system of checks and balances to 
guard against unjustifiable exercise of power * p 
by the “Executive as against the legislative,’ ice and will publish only those 


and vice versa, then I beseech you to ap- hy the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


proach this bill very thoughtfully, for much 
| depends upon the action of the moment as Executive Order Reducing Pay 


regards the future. No man living knows/ ‘The: presi ' iv . “Aid for Analyzing the Market for General 
what projects this bill is designed to author- alin oo executive order for a Consumer Goods in Pacific Southwest’ 
ize or What the\ultimate expenditures in- | reduction of 15 per cent in all Federal! j<3uedq by Commerce Dept., summary 
volved may. amount to. This rca eet | salaries follows in full text: Chart of current business .....--..-.-- 
scratches the surface of ee eee Executive order announcing the index Comparison of conditions wk. by wk. ....5 
situation. In doing so it establishes a bad | : Domestic business conditions ......... 
precedent in American wage standards and, igures for the cost of living for the ; 


it subjects the Government to an expendi- | 


ture of money which cannot+be computed. | 
Nobody knows how many hundreds of thous- | 
ands of dollars will be needlessly expended 
in taking unemployed laborers from their 
local environment and transporting them, 
across the country to some flood-control or 
forestation project which the President's ad- 
visers have persuaded him to adopt. 

| Mr. WOODRUFF (Rep.), of Bay City, Mich. 
In doing the work proposed in this bill 
practically every dollar of it will eventually 
reach the pockets of individuals who today 
are without work and without hope. This is 
something which should not be lost sight of 
in the consideration of the bill. It is my 
opinion that if this law is successfully ad- | 
ministered, its beneficial effects will be al- 
most immediately felt among the distressed 
people in every section of this great country. 
If it proves to be the starting point of a 
great program of reforestation, its beneficial 
effects will touch the people of every com- 


Dec. 31, 1932: 


approved March 20, 1933 (Public, No. 2 
| 73d Cong.), provide: 


“Sec. 2. For that portion of the fisca 
;of the calendar month following 
month during which this act is enacted 


employe shall be determined 
“(a) The compensation whic 


S follows 


munity all down the centuries to come. regulation, Executive order, or depart- 
oo ke ; mental order shall first be determined as | 
Mr, ZIONCHECK (Dem.), of Seattle, Wash, | ough this title (except section 4) had 


not been enacted. 
“(b) 
under subparagraph 


The present bill gives all the powers of the 
former bill in a broader form, although it 


does not specifically set them forth, and hence (a) 


gives the President of the United States un- . MORAN: Soucns an os 05049600 ses ene s¥'5e8tas oa 
limited powers to do as he pleases with the, shall be reduced by the percentage, if | _, - 

unfortunate unemployed, who are in no man-| any, determined in accordance with sec- Education 

ner responsible for their present plight. Thisy, tion 3 of this title Cook, Katherine M., Chief, Special Prob- 
I say, is fundamentally wrong in principlé) . lems Div., Education Office. “Developing 
and in direct contravention of our American Determination of Cost of Living Cultural Trends in Rural Mexico” ...... 


concept of the Declaration of Independence, “Se 3 
the Constitution of the United States, and Cc. 9. 
the cherished prerogative of labor to freely | ized to 

contract for its hire. The argument that the | 
passage of this “bill is necessary to keep 
people from starving is entirely unfounded, 
for direct relief is now being given in all parts 


(a) 


States during the six months’ 


of the United States, and the $500,000.000 ended June 30 Z 
| direct grant relief, which I understand is b iod ~— to a ee as the 
to come before us soon, will certainly be | ase period, and upon the basis of such 


adequate for some time at least in providing 
food, shelter and clothing. 

Mr. NESBIT (Dem.), of Belleville, Tl. I 
would be the last Member of this House to 
| vote for any bill that might bring harm to 
the interests of labor. I am a coal miner 
by occupation. I am a member of the United 
| Mine Workers of America, and that organiza- | 
tion is affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. I am a greater believe in or- 
ganized labor, and I sympathize with it, but 
I believe that organized labor will be pleased 
with the enactment of this bill into law, be- 
cause it takes out of the bread lines and 
away from the soup houses thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of men that organ- 
ized labor is not able to supply with a job. 
It is am emergency measure that should be 


ther authorized to make a similar investi 


each six months’ period thereafter. 
“(b) 


base period and for each subsequent pe 


(a) of this section. The percentage, i 


Prices 
are 


| the prices of similar merchandise in 1913. | 


;employes by a maximum of 15 per cent! 


, All the personnel of the Army and 
Navy, as well as civilian employes of the,| 
Government is affected by the Presidential | nounced 

The decrease is effective through | 
June 30 of this year, by terms of the| 


A new determination of the cost of liv- | 
|ing’ must be made according to the pro-| 
vised that a maximum wage of $3.50 per day | Visions of the Economy Act, after the ex- 
piration of the fiscal year, as a basis for | 
salary reductions, that may gbe provided | Securities: 
|for in any subsequent exeeutive order. | 
| In announcing, March 29, that a new| 
We must stop this hurried, hysterical grant- | SUrvey will be undertaken to establish the | 


stated that the! 


of our system of government, if you believe | She Said the Department will discontinue | 
making public the unemployment statistics 
compiled by the Public Employment Serv- \ 


| months’ periods ended June 30, 1928, and 


Whereas sections 2 and 3, Title II, of 


the act entitled “an act to maintain the | Child Welfare 
credit of the United States Government,” | 


year 1933 beginning with the first day 
the 


and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1934. the compensation of every officer or | 


The compensation as determined 
of this section 


The President is author- 
investigate through established 
agencies of the Government the facts re- 
lating to the cost of living in the United | 
period 


facts and the application thereto of such 
principles as he may find proper, deter- 
mine an index figure of the cost of living 
during such period. The President is fur- 


gation and determination of an ndex fig- 
ure of the cost of living during the six 
months period ended Dec. 31, 1932, and 


The President shall announce by | 
Executive Order the index figure for the 


riod determjned by him under paragraph 
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DOME OOM: asic cascesdiciassisnede 50:7| Vital Statistics 


: Improvement in 


supported by every group and interest in this any, by which the cost of living index for 

CounaT: ; ‘any six months’ period, as provided in 

o> * |paragraph (a) of this section, is lower 

Mr. GRISWOLD (Dem.), of Peru, Ind.| than such index for the base period, shall 
What the unemployed want today is not 


work relief but work. This reforestation bill 


Provided, that such percentage of re 
duction (including reductions made unde 
any existing law, regulation, or Executiv 


mium on human misery. 
the unemployed: 
you must eat, 


You are saying to 
‘‘We have you on the hip; 
your children demand food, 


but they ons cal ‘be fed as on wae. Tale Order, in the case of subsistence and / 0 unsold - American automobiles in the 
which one unt work. It isa new form of/renta! allowances for the services men- hands of foreign dealers are generally at 


charity from that spoken of in the text:/| tioned in the Pay Act of June 10, 1922 


“Now abideth faith, hope, charity, but the | a 7 ‘. ” 
greatest of these is charity.” By this bill gy Hp vg a a d - 
you make a mockery of that text. By this | nd whereas, through established agen 


bill you destroy faith in Government, you! cies of the Government, I have investi 


militaristic regime in connection with this | 
matter. I cannot believe it will be admin- 
istered with any such idea in mind. It is} 


guide for a_ reduction of wages, because First, that such index figures are—(a 
171.0 for the six months’ 
June 30, 1928, the base period, and (b 
133.9 for the six 
Dec. 31, 1932; 


Second, that the cost of living 


help the unemployed and those who are now 
asking for charity. 
(The bill was passed.) 


Of Railways Is Sought 


Cancellation of authority granted by the 


the cost of living index for the base pe 
riod; and 


to continue in effect for six 
months after March 31 the freight sur- 
| charges permitted in the 15 Per Cent Case 


excess of the maximum per centum pre 


asl |in determining the compensation of of 
mission by the National Coal Association | ficers and employes to be paid during th 


inclusive, is 15 per centum. 


e e 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers | period from April 1, 1933, to June 30, 1933, | THE 
| 





be the percentage of reduction applicable 


and during the six months’ period ended 
Dec. 31, 1932, and have determined index 
figures of the cost of living during such 


period ended | 
months period ended 
index 
for the six months’ period ended Dec. | 
31, 1932, is 21.7 per centum lower than | 


Third, that this per centum being in | 


, scribed by section 3(b), the percentage of | 
reduction applicable under section 2(b), 


improvement in 


Department’s Automotive Division 


)|a reduced 


ican companies. 


tugal, The Netherlands and Mexico. 


r During the final quarter of 1932. pas- 
to 100 per cent better than in the corre- 
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Foreign Automotive 
Shown in Reports to Commerce Department 


Some of the recent reports on foreign, 
- automotive markets indicate either actual 
automobile sales or aj 
more optimistic attitude on the part of 
dealers abroad, according to the Commerce 


r A further favorable indication contained 


e in almost all of the reports is that stocks | December 


level which suggests that, as 

orders by foreign dealers are being placed 
-.| very cautiously, those orders which are 
. | taken abroad will likely be translated into 
actual exports from this country or from 
e | assembly plants operated abroad by Amer- 


veports on conditions in foreign auto- 
motive markets for the montkrof February 
show scme improvement of sales in Por- 








Markets 





senger car sales in Mexico were from 85 
sponding period of 1931. In Puerto Rico, 
there has been a slight increase of late 
in truck sales. 
tralia, total passenger car sales actually 
exceedéd 1931 and there was only a small 
loss in sales of trucks. 

In Fgypt general automotive imports in 
exceeded the same month in 
the previous year by about 35 per cent 


while a somewhat more optimistic atti- | 
in sales was} 


tude toward an increase 
noted among Egyptian dealers. In Ar- 
gentina, it is generally believed that Feb- 
ruary registrations would have been nearly 
double had stocks of certain new Ameri- 
can cars been available. 

As mentioned before, possibly the most 
encouraging feature in the foreign auto- 
motive situation at the present time, in 


addition to the more optimistic indica- | 
| tions from foreign markets, is the gen- 


erally low level of new car 
posse 


; stocks in the 
ion of foreign dealers. 








4 i. nen ceete the a periods, such index figures being based 
umanity an or the u ng up of the| j 5 . res 
morale and the character of these men who} upon an index figure of 100 for the yea 
would like to have employment. I cannot 1913; 

ae where there is any competition between Now, therefore, pursuant to the au- 
this labor and skilled labor. Certainly no)! Star 7 j > 
corporation or private employment agency thority so vested in me, I hereby an 
would have the right to look to this as any | nounce: 
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Exhibit Infvinges 


|infringement of 
|given to dramatic works, or they are non- 
| dramatic works entitled to protection un- 
der subdivision (b). It would seem that 


ip 
|to be entitled to protection against an 





47:4 


45:1) 


For the year 1932 in Aus- | 


ae 


Copyright of Film 
If Not Authorized 


Distributor Entitled to Pro+ 
tection Even When Liter. 
ary Material Is Not Safes 


guarded, Court Rules | 


i 








Boston, Mass.—A motion picture ex+ 
hibitor who exhibits in his theater @ 
copyrighted photoplay film on a day other 
than the days authorized by the license 
from the distributor is guilty of infringe- 
ment of the copyrights for the photoplay 
film, the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Massachusetts 
has ruled in a_ decision recently ané 
nounced. ; 

Infringement occurs, it was held, ree 
gardless of whether the literary material 
upon which the film is based is or is not 
copyrighted. The distributor, owner of 
the copyright for the film, was declared 
by the court not to be precluded from 
maintaining an action for infringemnet 
by reason of the license contract made 
with the exhibitor, since the alleged pub- 
lic exhibition occurred on days not cov- 
ered by the license contract. 

Literary Copyright Not Necessary 

District Judge McLellan rejected the 
contention of the exhibitors involved in 
the case in question that, unless a mo- 
tion picture photoplay film is founded on 
copyrighted novels, dramas, scenarios, or 
other dramatic compositions or upon 
copyrighted dramatic roductions of 
which the distributor is the sole. pro+ 
prietor, the distributor fails to show in- 
fringement of its copyright for the photo- 
play film. Motion picture photoplay films 
are entitled to copyright protection un- 
der thé Copyright Act of 1909, a& 
amended, the court held. 

“Motion picture photoplay films,” it was 
concluded, “are either dramatic works 
entitled to protection under subdivision 
(d) of section 1 (of the Copyright Act), 
whose unauthorized performance is an 
the performing rights 


they are the former.” : 
Protection for Distributor 


The distributor owning a copyrighted 
hotoplay was therefore held by the court 


unauthorized exhibition, either because 


|the moving picture photoplay film consti- 


tuted a dramatic work, or because the 
| unlicensed exhibition constituted a dram- 
atization of a nondramatic work. ' 

The court did not pass upon the cone 
tention of the distirbutor that the ex- 
hibition of a motion picture film also 
violates the copyright owner’s -exclusive 
right of duplication. 

Choice of Remedies 


With reference to the remedy invoked 
|by the distributor, that of an equity ac+ 
tion for copyright infringement, the court 
| Stated that the distributor had a choice 
of remedies against unauthorized exhibi- 
tions, and could pursue either the remed 
for copyright infringement or that for 
breach of the licensé contract. ' 

The opinion was announced ih thé 
cases of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Distribute 
ing Corporation v. Bijou Theater Co. of 
Holyoke et al., and Education Film Exe 
changes, Inc., et al., v. Bijou Theater 
Company of Holyoke et al. (Prior de- 
cisions in the same case were reported in 
|The United States Daily in the issue of 
June 13, 1931, and May 2, 1932.) 
| 


| Alfalfa Meal Production 
| Alfalfa meal production in the United 
| States during February, 1933, totaled only 
| 9,919 short tons, or 669 tons less than 
|that for January, this year, according to 
reports received by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. This compares with 
;grindings of 12,521 tons in February a 
year ago and 16,564 tons in February 
two years ago. ; 
Approximately 2€,931 tons of meal were 
in store at mills at the first of February. 
This with the month’s grindings, madé 
an aggregate supply for February of 36,- 
850 tons. Stocks at the close of Feb« 
luary were about 25,009 tons. Domes- 
tic consumption accounts for practically 
all the difference of 11,841 tons since ex+ 
ports ¢ontinue very small_—(Department of 
Agriculture.) 
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The Chicago World's Fair of 1933 — 

from june to November. Don't miss 
| this thrilling review of the scientific 
and industrial achievement of our 
present age. By staying atthe Morrison 
you are right in the center of things 
in Chicago. In the “heart of the Loop,” 
| the Morrison is near shops, theaters, 
and railroad stations, All rooms are 
outside with ‘bath, Servidor, circulat- 
ing ice-water and bed-head reading 
lamp. Automatic garage facilities. 
| A cirex’ hote! in a creat city! 
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| Treasury Policy | Advances of Two Billion Dollars 


On Irregularities | 


Found in Banks 


| 
Given to 





Publicity to Be 


Violations, Says Secretary! More than two billion dollars in cash , $307,243,965.60. Loans authorized to banks | 


Woodin; Harriman Case | 


Outlined by Comptroller | 





Banking irregularities will be given 


prompt action and nothing will be with- | 
held or suppressed from the public, under | 
a policy laid down March 27 by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, William H. 
Woodin. 

At the same time F. G. Awalt, Acting 
Comptroller of the Currency, defended 
the chief national bank examiner in New 
York for having delayed from Juiy to De-) 
cember, 1932, the report on irregularities | 
in the Harriman National Bank The! 
delay was in the public interest, he said, | 
and allowed affairs of the bank to be} 
placed in better condition, thus protecting 
creditors. 

Mr. Woodin’s Statement 

Replying to a question on the policy | 
toward irregularities, Secretary Woodin 
Said: 

“It is the President’s policy and mine 
that whenever banking irregularities are 
revealed to us by any Treasury Depart- 
ment officer or agent or investigator they 
shall be considered promptly and referred 
without delay to proper government au- 
thorities for immediate attention. ‘*2 do 
not consider this policy to be incompati- 
ble with the best public interest, nor is it 
believed that the taking of prompt action 
in such matters will work to the injury 
of any sound banking institution. 

“I yvant to make it clear that ihe public 
can ke assured that nothing will be with- 
held or suppressed under this Administra- 
tion.’ 


The Harriman Case 

The Comptrollerss statement follows: 

“T understand that some of the New 
York papers have carried items to the ef- 
fect that Chief National Bank Examiner 
Roberts held up the reports on criminal 
violations in connection with the Harri- 
man National Bank and Trust Company 
of New York City and that these items are 
based on verbal statements made to news- 
paper representatives in Washington. In 
justice to Mr. Roberts I feel that I should 
issue a written statement in order that 
the facts as shown by the files of this 
Office are clear. 

“On July 25, 1932, Mr. Roberts reported 
by letter addressed to the controller's 
Office that irregularities had been discov- 
ered by the examiner in making an ex- 
amination of the Harriman Nationai Bank 
and Trust Company, enclosing with his 
letter three carbon copies of the report 
of the examiner with respect to the al 
leged irregularities. 


The Public Interest 


“Mr. Roberts also stated in ins letter 
that the original of the report was be- 
ing withheld temporarily in order to ad- 
just any and all of the problems with 
which the bank was confronted and i. 
order to avoid any disturbance to ine bank 
until its affairs might be placed in bet- 
ter shape. Another examination and in- 
vestigation was shorily thereafter ordered 
and the affairs of the bank again sub- 
jected to close scrutiny. 

“The original of the 
mitted to the office by letter on Dec 
21, 1232, and received in the Controller's 
Office Dec. 23, 1932, first coming to my 
attention at that time, and on that date 
being transmitted to the Department of 
Justice 

‘The course pursued was absolutely in 
the rublic interest and for the protection 
of the creditors of the bank and. had the 
Depaitment felt otherwise, unquestionably 
it could have ordered the repori sent in 
at once.” 


report was sub- 


Senate Investigation 

The circumstances connected with the 
closing of the Harriman National Bank 
and the reasons actuating the executive 
branch of the Federal Government in not 
prosecuting the case are proposed to be 
investigated by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary under a resolution which 
was introduced in the Senate March 31 
by Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado 

The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency has asked the Department of 
Justice for detailed information regarding 
the penal laws applicable to personnel of 
Federal agencies in connection with the 
administration of the Governmeni’s bank- 
ing system. It adopted at an executive 
sessicn March 28 a resolution which fol- 
lows: 
, “Resolved, by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the United States 
Senate 

“That the Attorney General be requested 








To Finance Reconstruction Work: 


|Refusal of Wholesale Rates to 





Half of Su 
By R. F.C. of 





had been advanced through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation up to the 
close of business March 21, according to} 
the Corporation’s monthly report. Re- 
payments to date amount to $407,368,772.41. 

In announcing advances of $2,083,750,- | 
079.63 since it began business, the Cor- | 
poration listed its loans as follows: 

By the Secretary of Agriculture to farm- 
ers for crop loans in 1932 from funds fur- 
nished him by the R. F. C., $64,204,503.06. 

By the Secretary of Agriculture for crop | 
leans in 1933, $1,741,117.92. 

To the Secretary of the Treasury for 
purchese of stock of Home Loan banks, 
$29,920,000. 

By the R. F. C. to borrowers under Sec- 
tion 5 of R. F. C. Act, $1,700,427,311.31. 

By the R. F. C. to aid in financing self- 
liquidating projects, $19,682,000. 

By the R. F. C. te States for relief pur- 
poses, $186,275,744.67. 

By the R. F. C. to borrowers under Sec- 
tion 201(d), $1,647,572.25. 

By the regional agricultural credit cor- 
porations, $79,851,830.42. 

Repayments were as follows: 

To Secretary of Agriculture by 1932 crop 
loan borrowers, $19,339,508.44. 

To R. F. C. by borrowers under Section 
5, $385,961,379.83. 

To R. F. C. by borrowers under Section 
261(d), $347,079.50. 

To regional agricultural credit corpora- | 
tions, $1,720,804.64. 

Banks had been advanced $1,013,020,- 
639.54 as of March 21, and had repaid 
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Aberdeen & Rockfish i ‘ 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 


Ashley, Drew & Northern 
Baltimore & Ohio sane 
Birmingham & Southeastern.... 
Boston & Maine : 
Buffalo-Union, Carolina 
Carlton & Coast 
Central of Georgia : 
Central Railroad of New 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chicago & Northwestern 
Great Western . ade’ 
. Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
. North Shore & Milwaukee 
Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific ies 
Cincinnati Union Terminal Company... 
Columbus & Greenville ; os 
Capper Range Railroad 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Erie Railroad Company 
Eureka Nevada ahaa ; 
Florida East Coast (Receivers) . 
Fort Smith & Western (Receivers) 
Fredericksburg & Northern 
ainesvJle Midland (Receivers) 
eorgia & Florida (Receivers) 
reen County. Railroad 
{. Mobile & Northern 
fllinois C al 
Lehigh V: 






















Mobile & Ohio 
Mobile & Ohio (Receivers) 
Mu 





ashville 
entral 
Chicago 


Pittsburgh & West Vi 
Puget Sound & Casc 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern coee 
Salt Lake & Utah (Receiver) .. 
Sand Springs Railway 
Southern Railway 
Central 





Tennessee erece 
Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern .. 
Texas South-Eastern 


Tuckerton Railroad 
Wabash (Receivers) .......cccccecs 
Western Pacific 


Wichita Falls & Southern 
Wrightsville & Tennille 


tes amount cancelled or 


withdrawn 


President’s Plan for Fe 


m Loaned to Railroads, Says Report 
































Its Activities 


totaled $1,225,105,612.86, of which $117,-| 
378,072.79 had been withdrawn or canceled 
and $94,706,900.53 remained at the disposal 
of borrowers and may be drawn on in the| 
future if needed. 


Total loans authorized up to the close 
cf business March 21 under Section 5 of 


|submeter and resell it to tenants was 


| of Appeals. 





the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Act were $2,045,446,262.58. Of this amount | 
$135,652,581.52 had been withdrawn or can- | 


celed and $159,226,448.48 remained to the | 
credit of borrowers and may be drawn)! 
upon in the future. | 


Advances authorized to 40 States and 2 


Territories for relief purposes up to March | 
/21 totaled $232,030,564.22, of which $186,-|the utility to provide service without re- 


275,744.67 had been disbursed. 

Agreements had been made to advance 
$186,395,683.39 to aid in financing 95 self- 
liquidating construction projects which will 
afford employment. Of this amount $862,- 
784.37 had been canceled, and $19,682,000 
had been disbursed. | 


Loans of 359 Millions 


Awarded to Railways 


Railroads have been granted 111 loans, 
aggregating $359,885,015, 62 carriers bene- 
fiting, according to the report. Of this 
amount $264,000,740 had been canceled or 
withdrawn, $31,028,160.43 remained at the 
disposal of borrowers and $328,592,114.57 
had been disbursed. More than $26,000,000 
has been repaid. 

Loans authorized to each railroad fol- 



























low: 
Authorized Disbursed Repaid 
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instead of repayment, 


-deral Control 


Of Sale and Advertising of Securities 


[Continued from Page 7.) 





to such securities as herein provided, shall be 
void The rights and remedies herein pro- 
vided for shall be in addition to any and all 
other rights and remedies that may exist at 
law or in equity 
A 

SEC. 10. That it shall be unlawfui tc rep- 

resent or cause to be represented to any 


prospective purchaser, either orally or in any 


written or printed communication. circular, 
advertisement, or other literature, that regis- 
tration of securities with the Commission 


constitutes or is evidence of the Commission's 
approval or recommendation of such securities. 


A 


SEC. 11. That, except as hereinaiter other- 
wise expressly provided, the provisions of 
this Act shall not apply to any of the follow- 
ing classes of securities 

(a) Any security issued or 
the United States or 
possession thereof, 


guaranteed by 
any Teritory or 


or by the District of 


insular | 
Co- | 


securing the bonds and notes exempted 
this paragraph, do not exceed $25,000 

(e) Any security, other than common stock, 
providing for a fixed return, which has been 
outstanding and in the hands of the public 
for a period of not less than five years, upon 
which no default in payment of principal, 
or failure to pay the return fixed, has oc- 
curred for a continuous immediately preced- 
ing period of five years, when issued by a 
person. corporation, or other entity 


by 


in excess of $100,000 


A. 

SEC, 12. That, except as hereinaiter other- 
wise expressly provided 
Act shall not apply to any 
transactions: 


(a) Judicial 
zuardian’s, or 


executor's, 


conservator’s sale, or any 


ruptcy. 








| 
advertisement, 


having a 
total capital stock issued and outstanding not 


the provisions of this 
of the following 


administrator's, 
sale 
y a receiver or trustee in insolvency or bank- 
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Right of Power Co. 
To Protect Income 





Customer Who Submeters 
Current Sustained 


The right of the Potomac Electric Power 
Co., which renders electric service in the 
District of Columbia, to refuse to sell 
power at wholesale rates to customers who 


upheld March 27 by the District Court 


The Public Utilities Commission of the 
District had approved a rule issued by the 
utility under which customers were re- 
quired to sign a contract that electric power 
received by such customers would not be} 
submetered. Upon the refusal of the com- | 
pany to furnish power to Myron P. Lewis | 
and other owners of large buildings in| 
Washington except under the provisions 
of this rule, suit was brought to compel 





quiring such a contract. | 

The Court of Appeals held that the} 
Commission acted within its powers in 
approving the rule, and that the com-! 
pany was justified in refusing service ex- 
cept in accordance with the rule. 
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Loans Made to States 
As Emergency Relief. 


Advances Made for Financing, 
Local Aid to Distressed 


The Reconsiruction Finance Corpora- | 
tion has announced new loans for emer- 
gency relief and for self-liquidating proj- | 
ects, as follows: 

March 25 

Arizona: For relief in 14 counties, $201,- 
453; previous loans for various political | 
divisions, $1,040,213. | 

New York: For relief in 67 welfare | 
districts in 40 counties, $6,600,000. Previous | 
loans for various political divisions, $13,- | 
200.000. | 

Virginia: For relief in seven counties, | 
$38,824. Previous loans for various po- 
litical subdivisions, $3,352,970. 

March 28 | 

Ohio: For relief in 22 political sub- | 
divisions, $2,709,161. Previous loans for 
various political subdivisions, $12,574,776. | 

Michigan: For relief in 12 political sub- 
divisions, $11,331. Previous loans for va- | 


| 


rious political subdivisions, $15,710,240. 





March 29 | 

Georgia: For relief in 27 political sub- 
divisions, $306,006. Previous loans for va- 
rious political subdivisions, $790,915.22. 

Michigan: For relief in two political | 
subdivisions, $4,219. Previous loans for 
various political subdivisions, $15,721,571. 

March 30 

California: For relief in 12 counties, 
$404,604. Previous loans for various po- | 
litical subdivisions, $6,551,953. 

Iowa: For relief in seven political sub- 
divisions, $26,235. Previous loans for va- 
rious political subdivisions, $1,589,052. 

March 31 

Richmond, Ky.: For  self-liquidating 
project; $40,000 for purchase of municipal 
6 per cent bonds, proceeds to be used to 
reconstruct distributing system for city’s 
gas plant; subject to decision of State 
court that city has right to issue revenue 





bonds for purposes. 
Roseville, Ohio: For  self-liquidating 
project; $15,000 for purchase of village 


512 per cent revenue bonds, proceeds to 
be. used to improve local waterworks sys- 
tem. 

Kansas: For relief of Wichita County, 
$800. Previous loans for various political 
subdivisions, $2,447,863. 

Moniana: For relief in seven counties, 
$23,100. _Previous loans for various po- 
litical subdivisions, $2,035,435. 


or distribution of 
defined by this Act willfully to em- 
any device, scheme, or artifice to de- 
fraud or to obtain money‘ or property by 
means of any false pretense, representation 
or promise, or to engage in any transaction, 
practice, or course of business 
{the interstate purchase or sale of any 
curities which operates or would operate as 
a fraud upon the purchaser Whenever it 
shall appear to the Commission, either upon 
complaint or otherwise, that the provisions 
of this section (13) have been or are about 
tc be violated, it may, in its discretion, either 


| any se- 
curities 


| ploy 


se- 


require or permit such person, firm, corpora- | 


tion, association, or other entity 
it a statement in writing, under oath, or 
otherwise, as to all the facts and circum- 
stances concerning the subject matter which 
it believes to be in the public interest to 
investigate, and may investigate such facts, 

Whenever it shall appear to the Commis- 
sion that the practices investigated consti- 
tute a fraud or an attempt to defraud under 
the provisions of this section (13) it shall 
transmit such evidence as may be available 
concerning the transaction or facts complained 
of to the Attorney General, who may in his 
discretion bring an action either in the dis- 
trict court of the United States, for the dis- 
trict wherein the transmittal of the offer, 
announcement, advertising, or other communi 


to fiie with 





relating to} 





SHIPPING . 








_S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business March 29, 1933 





GENERAL FUND . Corresponding Corresponding 
Receipts: Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal 
Internal revenue— This Month Year 1933 Year 1932 
Income tax .......+ eoocses «+++ $178,944,193.44 $191,304,729.35 $562,276,221.77 $849,426,071.70 | 


Miscellane us internal revenue 62,814,002.43 35,553,426.14 584,187,438.38 381,507 ,941.93 | 


«. 241,758,195.87 





























Congress’ Power 


. . BANKING 


To Create Unified 
System of Banks 


Draft of, Method by Which 


Total 738,195.87 226.858,185.49 1.308.409 650.15 1,230.934,013.63 

Customs cesses 15,969,507. ,069,497.29 188,414,788.86 268,830,776.92 | . " ‘ 

Stiscelianeais fecsipts——-""""" | All Banks May Be Drawn 
Proceeds « overnment-owne 

securities— Into Structure Made Pub- 
Pee aoe br nena Deqeewedeede!” VeleVoavet ous oo gan ieag cn sesevceoeges | li 
Interest—foreign obligations. ..........6. 0 se eeveeeccae iy KTGOD { tao ote eianieia’ oy « 
Railroad securities ...... eode 784.77 589.35 466,888.79 1,194,759.87 | 1c by Reser ve Board 
Ali others sa toagas ies raeittas 4 eae 10,559,758.63 18,544,966.36 | a 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. . 1,579,775.69 ,653,923.74 15,192,314.53 16,844,672./5 be . ; . ine 
Other miscellaneous ........-. 1'800/593.43  3.165,992.68  32\640'199'52 -33.477161.73 |__ 1 #¢e Powers which Congress could in 
o x 7 oe 5 Y i & voke to bring all commercial banks in the 
TOG) caliccvses eevecceeceeees: 261,329,068 48 253,402,737.18 1,459,571,783.73 1,569,826,351.26 | country into one national system ana six 
zr an * fate — | devices which would accomplish unifica- 
xpenditures: ‘ _— . a + " 

General ....... seseececseeseesess 170,204,067.55 176,058,390.04 1,697,663,631.29 _1,931,360,064.02 | “10 were set forth March 30 by the Fed 

Public debt— eral Reserve Board in a memorandum 
Interest ......... cecesecescecss 57,384,248.63  40,908,911.11 419,547,598.51 349,120,337.43 | Grafted by Walter Wyatt, its generai coun- 
Sinking fund ....... Rbeheshees , os'0, Augeien Ved Nee teases Bye 418,764,000.60 355,299,200.09 | co} 

Refunds of receipts— age ; “ ; . 
SOME SEievarkscoces 893,498.49 1,125,462.00 9,291,494.58 13,289,223.28 | The memonrandum siates that the prob- 
Internal revenue 2,049,030.63 6,900,033.60 40,648,371.31 60,874.458.49 | lem is how to achieve uniformity of cor- 

Postal deficiency 22,003.581.18 18,810.35 87,247,954.31 125,018,810.35 | ney» catia : ruled 

Panama Canal .................. 1.358,562.32 852,190.08 8,194,232 31 7,943,125.37 | Porate powers, regualtion and supervision 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- with respect to commercial banks and to 
COR Siicct recs SPO Gat Kes cha ST OCGAATT esas 154,978,795.80 | provide for their safe and effective opera- 

Subscription to stock’ ot Federal be 4 - : eee > ; 
MO EMME oad ks ch ofa cakes. coe tkaeees | aca “242,545.09  63,243,740.99 | tion by eliminating the existing competi- 


Agricultural marketinu: fund(net) 
Distribution of wheat and cotton 

SOP SGMUGE) o6ccedcvccenscccscacse 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 
Civil-service retirement fund.... 
Foreign Service retirement fund 


6.000,824.27 
14,972,883.71 


19,285,522.53 


32,898,078.98 
100,000,060.00 
20,850,600.00 


101,042,577.18 | 


20,850,000.00 | 



































416,000.60 215,000.00 | 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 7,775,099.09 9,500,000.00 | 
Total ......... Re sdleeecuns 262,865,048.24 550.343.89 2,823,768,293.76 3,392,725,332.32 | 
Excess of expenditures. ............ 1.535,979.76  69,147,606.71 1,364,196.510.03 1,822,908,981.26 | 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 
Principal—foreign Obligations ..........058 0  eeebeceesess 31,553 ,763.38 bavpenersce 
Interest—foreign Obligations. .....c...008 9 eeeseeecaces 1,3 CO. Av iecnWarics 
From estate taxes ........... 1.000.00 ee Kaeo 1,000.00 
From franchise tax _ receipts 
(Federal reserve banks and 
Federal intermediate credit 
MED un daie Cah ans ke ben ee0hs sit cents 2,011.417.89 21,294.27 
From forfeitures, gifts, etc. . 500.00 20.500.00 36,500.00 
WME, Gbcud taales, 4 hemes cake ee eels 2,195,923.11 18,875,415.89 20,284,091.49 
EE iw gs ih Nene 62s, Orage eevese 1,863,964.73 2,203.423.11 53,824,447.16 20,342,885.76 
Expenditures: . adel Tonle 
Public debt retirements....ccccoe csessciesess> 28,500.00 35,943,900.00 58,500.00 
COUNT. ssvcece decccccccs eccccccses 149,931.11 4.352,981.17 13,785,722.48 49,718,566.22 
MID sees ovanas co sib sebes 149,931.11  4.381,481.17 49,729.622.48 _49,777,066.22 | 
Excess of receipts...... 1,714,033.62 is 4,094,324.68 Teg aa eee 








Excess of expenditures 


" 2.178,058.06 29,434,180.46 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 


Total general fund receipts. 261,329,068.48 253,402,737.18 1.459,571.783.73 1,569,826,351.26 

















Total special fund receipts... 1/863.964.73  2.203.423.11 | 53.824.447.16  20.342.885.76 
MWR 3° SFT S cxcec ewes cke 263,193,033.21 255,606,160.29 1,513,396,230.89 1,590,169,237.02 | 
| Total general fund expenditures... 262,865,048.24 322,550,343.89 2,823,768,293.76 3,392,735,332.52 | 
Total special fund expenditures... ~ 149,931.11 4,381,481.17 " 49.729.622.48" 49,777,066 22 | 
WOR Pick hice Ricseiens 263,014,979.35 326,931,825.06 2.873,497,916.24 3,442,512,398.74 | 
Excess of receipts.......... Jud 178,053.86 .....:...... tides. baeens Moweck 
Excess of expenditures..-.ssserece cecsscuceces 71,325,664.77 1,360,101,885.35 1,8521343,161.72 | 
TRUST FUNDS 
| Receipts: | 
District of Cclumbia............. 2,874.617.37 2,937,846.60 ——-22,238,502.11—24,25,507.32 | 
Government life insurance fund 5,051,998.14 5,154,296.10 54,510,085.C9 54,763,349.06 | 
Other (see note 2)............... 2'909,977.97 403,863.12 35.188,492.94 


5,594 ,035.14 | 


10,836.593.48 


8.496,005.82 


111,936,990.14 





| 





Expenditures: 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 
Government life insurance fund— 
Policy losses, etc. 
Investments . 
Other ‘see note 2).. 


3,262,191.17 4,520,775.48 


1,382,614.52 1,915,926.29 
3, 616.09 
670,698.01 





65 | 
5 | 











RE cc doran sch Sedoxess seseee  7,535,386.05  12,530,015.87 
Excess of receipts or credits.......  3,301,20743 ............ 1,537,329 .59 
Excess of expenditures............. ppetesenaee 4,034,010.05 


“Excess of credits (deduct). 

Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

Note 1.—Ependitures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- | 
thorized amount is expended. After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- | 
trict under trust funds. For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under | 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 

Note 2.—Since July 1, 1932 deductions from salaries credited to the Civil Service, Foreign 
Service, and Canal Zone retirement funds and the earnings from investments of such funds | 
and of the adjusted service certificate fund nave been classified as receipts, whereas prior to | 
that date such items were used to offset expenditures for the respective tunds. | 


_ % 


tion between the Federal Government and 


|the 48 States. 


The question presented, therefore the 
memorandum continues, is whether Con<- 
gress has the power under the Constitu- 
tion to restrict to national banks the busi- 
ness of receiving deposits subject to with- 
drawal by check. 

“A consideration of the decisions of the 


| Supreme Court of the United States,” Mr. 
| Wyatt 


says, “leaves no room for doubt 
that this question must be answered in the 
affirmative.” 

The principal reasons for reaching this 
conclusion are stated by Mr. Wyatt as 
follows: 

Power to Create 
“1. The power to create the national 


| banking system and the Federal reserve 


system as useful instrumentalities to aid 
the Federal Government in the perform- 
ance of certain important governmental 
functions includes the power to! take such 
action as Congress may deem necessary 
to preserve the existence and: promote the 


| efficiency of those systems. 


“2. Having provided the country with a 
national currency through the national 


| banking system and the Federal reserve 
| system, Congress may constituionally pre- 


serve the fuil benefits of such currency for 


| the people by appropriate legislation. 


“3. The existence of a heterogeneous 
banking stricture in which there have 
been more than 10,000 bank failures dur- 
ing the past 12 years constitutes a bur- 
den upon and an obstrucion to interstate 
commerce; and Congress may enact ap- 
propriate legislation to correct this con- 


| dition. 


Methods Available 

The memorandum quotes from court 
decisions to show the existence of each 
of these three constitutional powers and 
then presents the methods which might 
be adopted. Among the means which 
Congress could adopt in order to accom- 
plish these objects or to aid in their ace 
complishment are the following, the mem- 
orandum says: 

(1) It could forbid the receipt of de- 
posits subject to withdrawal by check by 
any individual, partnership, or corpora- 
tion other than a* bank organized under 
the laws of the United States and provide 
suitable penalties for violations of this 
prohibition. 

(2) It could impose a prohibitive tax 
on all checks and similar documents drawn 


}on, or payable at, banks not organized 


under the laws of the United States. 
(3) It could forbid any officer of the 


— 


+ 





Condition of T reasury Day by Day as Shown in Condensed Form 


Receipts: 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


March 23 















March 25 March 27 March 28 
Income tax pia Uae as te via Kowa h one walskene Raween J $1.203.913.35 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 2,.114,295.93 1,568,487.05 
Customs receipts ....... 547,450.40 f 707,753.03 
Miscellaneous receipts 1,117,305.33 770,250.69 602,381.35 
Total ordinary receipts $7,027,196.75 $4,448,913.85 $6,595,367.52 $4,082,534.73 
Public debt receipts. 60,950.00 124,000.00 38,500.00 74,940.00 
Balance previous day 540,957,841.71 518,021.798.24 523,492,154.52 529,378,971.27 








Total 

























ea gaat Je eseaaee $553,057,130.35 $548,045,988.46 246,712.09 $530.126,021.84 $533,536,446.05 

Expenditures: ie 58 “Feet a 7 % 
General expenditures ........s..e0eee0e » sdaeesaades $4,560,613.42 $5,039,505.91 $2,629,256.86 $4,342,102.02 $4,392,878.61 
| Interest on public debt......... $36,607.51 1.244,489.07 433.612.65 1,012'620.84 313,505.35 
| Refunds of receipts....... 40,488.77 214,147.79 399,829.25 104,508.74 109,081.83 
Postal deficiency 3,581.18 Sein bts ctl ita eeade Kim Oo” Ay eee ete aan awa te 
Panama Canal 108,031.21 504,259.70 14,640.48 6117.81 9,764.01 
All other ... 173.14 823.71 47:746.26 *765,912.48 #27'241.73 
$5,649.495.23 $8,722,226.18 085.50 $4,699,436.93 $4,797,988.07 
2'561.780.50 973,295.00 021.75 1,099'133.50 16,012,271.25 


20,328,669.04 
518,021.798.24 


3,883,012.91 
540,957 ,841.71 


$553,057,130.35 


Counter entry, deduct. +Excess of credits, deduct. 





| Total 


$548,045,988.46 


Rate Agreements Among Ocean Lines 
As Announced by the Shipping Board 








*5,051,519.86 
529,378,971.27 


$530,126,021.84 


5,988,792.71 
506,737,394.02 


$533,536,446.05 








; United States or any Federal reserve bank, 
| national bank, Federal land bank, joint 
tstock land bank, Federal intermediate 
credit bank, or Federal home land bank 
rto receive in payment, on deposit, for the 


| purposes of exchange or collection, or for 








: ; lumbi coer anes gee sted States |,..(2) Sales by or for the account of a pledge | cation complained of begins or in the dis-| MQ + a in’ ic » wi i any other purpose, any check drawn upon 
promptly to inform this Committee re- of actin ae ae holder or mortgagee selling or offering for | (400M COMP ainee Or cr announcement. ad. [= following agreements filed in compliance with section 15 of the Shipping Act | 24) bank not organized under the laws 
garding provisions of all penal statutes! (b) Any security issued by and represent- one oe aneere eae ry en Pecan vertising, or other communication is received, of 1916 have been approved by the Shipping Board: of the United States. 

j »jals an = 7 ~—- as an lig : . pas . - te enjoin the continuance of such practices —_———_—_—_—_——_- a “bi j 
applicable to officials, employes and ap-| ing an _inter« t in or a direct obligation of | the provisions of this Act, to liquidate a bona | ¢njom tae contunuanc® Pitute ene | Approved March 28 + nen ae ; : OND (4) It could forbid any bank organized 
Ppointees of each: (1) Treasury Depart-/|#"Y. common carrier or other public utility | fide debt, a security pledged in good faith : ; 7 ; Atlantic Coast ports of call of Nelson Stear ler the laws of the United States to 

‘ ca Sury Depart~- | cubject to regulation or supervision as to |“ hore lf aoe P sary criminal proceeding under section 17 of | Pacific Coast to Gulf: ship Company to South American west coast/ Under the laws of the Unit 
ment, (2) Federal Reserve Board: (3) Na- the issue of its securities by a commis- as colla arn or ibe 1 debt this Act. The exemptions contained in sec-| Gulf Pacific Line with Coast Transportation | ports of call of Royal Netherlands Steamship} make loans or extend credit to, or de- 
tional Banks; (4) Federal Reserve Banks; sion, board, or officers of the Government of | | a) Samahed meee eee a —. pay. sen | cae a ‘and 12 of this Act shall not apply Company: Covers through billing arrange-|Company, with transhipment at Cristobal.) posit any of its funds in, or permit the 
(5) Members of Federal Reser Bank the United States; or any such security is- curity is sold, offered for sale, subscription, | te the provisions of this section (13). |ment covering shipments from Pacific Coast | Transhipment expense at Cristobai is to be : fs f its facilities by, any com- 
Syst ' : serve an sued by any national bank: or by any cor- | 0° delivery by the owner thereol, o1 by his loading ports of Gulf Pacific Line io Pensa- for the account of Royal Netherlands Steam- use 0 any oO! its fa es y, y 
ns ® and otherwise, in connection poration created and controlled by and act- po pn td en a eae an ae SEC. 14. That it shall be unlawful for any bog re a SARE PEION aS Mobile. Trans- ship Company. mercial bank not organized under such 
with administering the National Banking ing as an instrumentality of the Govern- | [UCD Sac batman Sanaa kn Ge couse’ of res) person, firm, corporation, association, or any io sateen at Mobile are to be absorbed by Agreements Modified | laws. 
Laws as amended, respectively ment of the United States pursuant to au- ideo anhaanith seainamiaie mes , other entity to carry or cause to be carried . , Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Com- (5) It could forbid the deposit of public 
7 pee, ee , a ; . = -q| peated and successive transactions of a like Atl: ea "om . . pos } 
im thority granted by the Congress of the United haracter by such owner for the purpose of |©' transmitted in interstate commerce, by or Atlantic Coast to West Coast of South Amer- pany with Royal Netherlands Steamship Com- ve } . . > bank 
a ee a States: Provided. That nothing in this Act Cigiein in the. tacos GA anion e-|With any means or instruments or agency of| ica: |pany: Modifies an Agreement No. 387, as|funds of the United States in any ban 
daa .® shall relieve any of the organizations men- |€8aging In ao ee “6; | transportation or communication, any offer;, Nelson Steamship Company with Royal| amended, in respect to traffic between New not organized under the laws of the United 
rogvcress Is | > curities as a business, and such owner or ; . : 
= 3 INOoTeC tioned in this subsection from submitting to | CUrItEs a b z s ne \te sell or deliver, directly or indirectly, or to| Netherlands Steamship Company: This agree-| york and Trinidad, Demerara, and the West States. 
~ } re > arvisory he Gov-| representative not being the underwriter of ’ ns | aia . oe ota 
4 : : the respective supervisory units of the Gov-| Uh i accept an offer to buy, through the use or|™ent provides for through billing arrange- | Indies (6) It could ex t all tional banks 
In Stan I: . | Ws ernment of the United States, in such man- a . medium of any book, magazine, uewspaper, |™ent covering shipments from United States| -pne modification provides that Roya! Neth- , could exempt all nationa 
CS ( al tf 1Za 10n ner and form as may be required by the re- (d) The distribution by a corporation, ac- publication, circular, advertisement, or other SEC. 18. That the necessary appropriations eeinantek ean aie Ne tees Mau’ Woek tO from taxation, State or Federal, except 
spective units, all information, reports, or tively engaged in the business authorized by printed, written, or spoken communication, ;f0F the purpose of carrying out the provisions . Pe ee al Busvecan: ti Bermuda taxes on real estate. 
ceaanaeeie a ae . . ia ae ¢ ie mei ; * a “he ockholder | Dutch St. Martin via Curacao; that axes OI eal es 
other documents that are required under the its charter, of ecurities to its stockholders | when such book, magazine news...) ee Ww Indies is t -ontinue its direct calls 
Too? ® . provisions of section 5 of this Act, and such or other securities holders exclusively, as a| -ircular ertise - : A | & est Indie s to continue l , ae genre TERETE 
U f . cation, circular, advertisement, or any printed, from New York to Dutch St. Martin; and 
snitormity Advancing Despite additional information, reports, and docu-j|stock dividend or other distribution out Of | written, or other graphic or any spoken com- | Judicial Code, as amended. (U. S. C., title 28 th Royal Netherlands is not to transport C le 3 A li Is A sk 1 
A ae Busi ments as are now or may hereafter be re-| earnings or surplus; or the issuance of addi-| munication is addressed or otherwise trans- | secs. 225 and 345.) , : ee. Poteet tan vork and Trinidad. <omp ele udit Is SKeC 
Adverse usiness quired by other Acts of Congress or by rles| tional capital stock of a corporation sold or) mitted to any person at any place in any| Any of the said courts hereinbefore named United States Lines Company with Panama Y: eos >. : 
Pp a et cen ae pnerene. = wee, oe pep ptpineohe DY 16 QAARE 108 ONE SLOCRDOISIS State or Territory of the United States or/|in this section, within the jurisdiction of | )yail Steamship Company: Modifies an agree- Of the Nation’s Treasury 
rogress in standardization in the *Pe us nd provide urther, b a ex sively, Pre COs a a the District of Columbia, where at that time which an investigation or inquiry of the| ment between Panama Mail Steamship Com- 
eS RRORBB CS pee canter garter nae ye u h organinstions mentioned in this subsec- Sean erasOn i paid ow given. directly oF ans i is unlawful to sell, offer for sale, tender | Commission is carried on, may, in case of|pany and United States Lines. Operations Complete investigation and audit of the 
ates abroac uring 1932 is tion sha nevertheless be required to com 5 1 connection with Sa § for sale or delivery, or to solicit subscriptions | contumacy or refusal to obey a subpoena is- | tne” covering through shipments from United ited States Treasury is led for i 
reviewed in the seventt ia E { - ply with the provisions of section 8 of this Act. | bution of such increased capital stock; or the | 9) orders for such security or securities. The|sued to any corporation or other person, issue a i : ee pete e Sal gan ee ate Unite ates reasury 1s ca e or ina 
: seventh volume of the ~ {c) Any security issued by a corporation issuance of set urities to the existing security | exemptions contained in sections 11 and 12,an order requiring such corporation or other | vie New York, and vice versa “concurrent resolution for joint action by 
tandards Yearbook, which is compiled by 0'8#nized exclusively for religious, educational, | holders or other existing creditors oi a cor-| of this Act shall not apply to the provisions | person to appear before, the Commission, or ; a ification is to record, the House and Senate introduced into the 

: . . ” | benevolent, fraternal, charitable, or reforma- | poration in the process of a bona fide reor- is s ) : | | ce . , aa aa eae Date The purpose of the modification ee eee : ~ : ; ; 
the Bureau of Standards, Department of | tory purposes and not for pecuniary profit, | ganization of such corporation made in good OF tals AeOHAH 113) Aa ee ene eee , ee United States Lines Company {Americ an wes House March 30 by Representative Louis 
Commer oO hs = ;.| and no part of the net earnings of which | faith and not for the purpose of avoiding the ter in question; and any failure to obey such | chant Lines) (United States zines) as . -|'T. McFadden, of Canton, Pa. 

ce, One chapter of the book is! inures to the benefit of any persou, private | provisions of this Act, either in exchange for ‘ Bae. 48. 18) Pa Ph Commission shall order of the court may be punished by such | Hctpatng io United Grates Lines Gperations, “Although the Treasury is the largest 
evote 2 wor ae stockholder, or individual. ; the securities of such security holders or, have authority from time to time to make, | ggu,y : < : SUCCESSO , GRE ay - A arent ; ‘ey - ; 
devoted to th work. of the Bureau. (d) Bonds or notes secured by mortgage|claims of such creditors or partly for cash| amend, and rescind rules and regulations for |“ oh Sectiests at cae’ ie rney General | 22° (American Merchant Lines). | financial organization in the world, it has 
The volume contains reports from the upon real estate, improved or about to be|and partly in exchange for the securities or the purpose of executing this Act. It shall|o¢ the United States, at the aaa of thal Agreements Approved, March 30 never been audited, a condition not in 
principal standardizing bodies all over the improved by a residential structure, when the claims of such security holders or creditors. heve auEher ity to prescri 8 SOSDNG upon which Commission, the said courts shall have juris- | Extension Intercoastal Conference Agreement | keeping with modern business and finan- 
: total encumbrances against any single prop-| (e) Bonds or notes secured by mortgage | #)) | aaa chal’ 8 a" Cea ta ——— diction to issue writs of mandamus com-| (188-1): cial custom,” said Mr. McFadden in intro- 
“world, both governmental and private, e'ty so mortgaged, including the mortgage upon real estate or tangible persona! property Boca eC nee ae fodeeanebions oO require -~ manding any person or corporation to com- Memorandum of an agreement between ducing his resolution 
lists all American organizations in this ~ = where the entire mortgage together with all | ona eee Ot ublic fetasase hes haath fuded | PY With the provisions of this Act or any | member lines of the United States Intercoastal 2 on 3 i 
fe 8 - s 1s tentative adoption by tl tte t ] oi the bonds or notes secured thereby in the FE gop aid Sadana Such rule Ree aan order of the Commission made in pursuance | Conference and concurring ngreeionaks “OF Sas — at oh —a > 
S . ¢ a © te “ e PB é y the ; 1ona srigina ransaction are s re é \ > Ss Sve aus, § 8 1 puU@ 7 : Steams Yorpors t shepare - 
field, and contains a complete bibliograph : : veer oy conte uo a aan ae aoe lations shall be effective upon publication in wnerent. ie Cuaane lees aaoe fled with. the | Ship Company, Luckenbach Steamship Come 
“of standardization prepared under the di- Bureau of Weights and Measures, of the (f : The i ath ; ery of any security | 2¢,manner which the Commission shall pre-| ao Shipping Board with request for the Board’s|Pany, Inc., McCormick Steamship Company, 
oe ok : bnew radis = ee ey : ae ) re issue and geliver} any security scribe SEC, 17. That whoever shall willfully vio- | o., a” annie : een granted| Nelson Steamship Company, Panama Pacific 
rection of the Acting Chief Bibliographer, a radiation standard of candle power | in CACRARSS for oe EEE BON eT. nd ane (b) For the purpose of all investigations | late any of the provisions of this Act, or che | shevan, 12 Sppeorn, SAIRB: Oe Deen g Line, Quaker Line, Williams Steamship oor 
. . 9 irst suggested by the Bureau of Stand- | **™e Jssue pursuant to a rig of conversion, which, in the opinion of the Commission are | rules and regulations promulgated by the Com- * a acon >met he | poration, Calmar Steamship Corporation, an 
Library of Congress. oe ' : , entitling the holder of the security sur- necessary and proper for the enforcement of | mission pursuant thereto, shall upen convic- ca epee lee oe os Pees Shepard Steamship Company. 
Progress in world standardization dur- ®*@S: renaered it Sxobange to a SUS. SORERS = this Act, the Commission and officer or offi-|tion be fined not more than $5,000 or im- tn (to May 3i, 1933) agreemen: of the| Puerto Rico to Havre: " 
i spi adverse “4 : c The > s sts ‘ ‘ ~ | #00, pro ed tha 1e secu 50 5 paReOS cers designated by it are empowered to sub-|prisoned not more than five years, or both; | ae | ya . Ras 30 28, The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
ing 1883 despite adverse business condi he methods of establishing and main- | jas been registered under the law or was.|poena witnesses, examine them under oath,|and any officer, director, or Yagent or sny | fon wrnee —, ee a wine Company with Compagnie Generale Transat- 
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more on improvement in the accuracy of 


“the basic standards and in the promotion 
Notable ex- 
the 
“values of the electrical units and the 


,of international uniformity. 


amples are the redetermination of 


of developments in standardization. 
The book has been placed on sale by 


per copy. 
i ¢ 





to all persons who wish to keep abreast 


the Superintendent of Documents at $1 


no expense is 


compensation 


incurred, or no 


or remuneration is paid or 


quired for or in connection with the subscrip-| by the Commission in respect thereto, and 

y | tien. . : 7 of all suits in equity and actions at law 
SEC, 13. That it shall be uniawful for any | brought under this Act. Judgments and de- 
person, firm. corporation, or other entity in| crees so rendered shall be subject to review 


commission, 
re 


of offenses and violations under this 


any interstate sale, promotion, negotiation,|as provided in sections 128 and 240 of the | ninety days after its approval, 


Act and | 
under the rules and regulations promulgated 


the remainder of this Act, or the applica- | 
tion of such provision to persons or 
stances other than 


| those as to which it 
held invalid, shall n 


” » affected thereby. 


is | tension. 


_ ‘ can-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
SEC. 20. That this Act shall take effect 





post surety bond guaranteeing fulfillment of 
circum- | its undertaking during the period of the ex- 


| The agreement is filed ot: behalf of Ameri- 
Argonaut 
Steamship Line, Arrow Line, Dollar Steamship | agreement and as successor to United States 
Lines, Inc., Ltd., Grace Line, Isthmian Steam-' Lines Operations (American Merchant Lines). 


land to the Conference chairman and is not to, covers through shipments of specified com- 


| modities from Pacific coast ports to London, 
| England, via New York. 

The purpose of the modification is tu record 
United — Lines Company (American Mer- 
chant Linés) as a participating carrier in this 
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Guarding Public 
In Purchasing of | 
Security Issues 


Legislative Program Under | 


Way to Correct Practices 
Which Have Cost Nation 
25 Billions in 14 Years 


{Continued from Page 3.) 
Bonham, Tex., of the purpose of the leg- 
islation. “These hearings are called on 
a bill designated as the Federal Securities 
Act and which provides for furnishing of 


| 000,000 to the 


{loans to the same carrier as follows: $4,- 
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Seven Million Loan 
To New York Central | 


Proceeds of R. F. C. Advance to 
Be Applied to Subsidiary Debt 


Approval of .an additional loan of $7,- 
ew York Central ‘Railroad 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion was announced March 30 by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. (Finance 
Docket No. 9870.) 

The Commisson heretofore has approved | 


399,000 on March 23, 1932; $13,600,000 on 
June 25, 1932, and $2,500,000 on Nov. 1, 
1932. 

The Corporation has advanced $2,500,000 
on the-first loan and the full amount of 
the second. No advances have been made 
on the third loan, which was for repair 
of equipment. Collateral security pledged 


After Interval 


> Se 
Federal Role Assumed With | best possible values for the depositors and | 


other creditors. 
Purchase of Pref erred “The spirit manifested by all of the offi- 
Stocks of Banks 


cials with whom we have come into con- 
tact has been most friendly and encourag- 
Activity Is Placed 
On Temporary Basis 


ing, and so far as we have been able to 
determine there is every disposition on | 

[Continued from Page 1.] | 
ration were laid down by Jesse H. Jones, | 





liquidation of the remaining assets or un- | 
duly press the debtors of the banks. | 

“We shall return to Detroit feeling that 
in view of all the circumstances every | 
Detroiter should endeavor to make the 
new bank a success and cooperate in every | 


Commercial Banking by Government 


Reopenings and New Rules 
Aid in Releasing of 
Frozen Deposits 


Demand for Reform 
In Laws Is Growing 


had been licensed to reopen. His state-| 
ment follows in full text: 


of Nearly a Centur y Japan Ranking Buyer of haat 


Steel Exports Gain 


| 
As Imports Decline | 


| 


can Products in Month 


Exports of iron and stee! products. for | 


February were the highest- with one ex-| 
ception for any month since September, 


July, 


|ruary of this year. 


the part of those responsible not to force | 
a director when the National Bank of De- 


way with the Government’s policy for De- | 


troit. The foregoing brief statement is| “Up to the close of business on March 


information and the supervision of traffic 
in investment securities in interstate com- 
merce,’ Mr, Rayburn said. 


|for these loans consisted in the aggregate 
| Of $53,569,000 of bonds issued under the 
| applicant’s refunding and improvement 


troit was formed. The Corporation, he | made to give some word to Detroit of our 
said, would supply a dollar in capital for | activities; on the Committee’s return I 
a new bank to meet every. dollar sub- shall give a detailed statement of our 


25, 265 national banks with total deposits 
of approximately $350,000,000 have been 
reorganized or strengthened.so that they 





“This bill was introduced in response | 
to a message from the President of the 
United States which was received last | 
Wednesday. The bill has been carefully 
prepared. The able counsel who drew the 
bill had at their disposal a wealth,of per- 
sonal experience and the experience of 
some of the most seasoned bankers and 
financiers. 

“The purpose of this proposed legisla- 
tion is to require that the seller of securi- 
ties furnish the buyer with more of the 
information at the seller's command. It 
has for its purpose to put the buyer more 
nearly on an equality with the seller in 
bargaining for stock and bonds and other 
securities. 

“The investor at present is like a man in 
the dark. He buys what is handed him 
over the counter and trusts to luck. It is 
designed to prohibit the taking of savings 


of people in exchange for worthless se- | 


curities. The seller must disclose the 


character of his wares. The investing pub- | 


lic is tired of buying ‘a pig in a poke.’” 
Huston Thompson, of Washington, D. C., 
special representative of the Administra- 


| provement bonds of the Boston & Albany 
| Railroad, a part of a total issue of $31,- 


mortgage. 

The present loan was requested for a 
term of three years for the purpose of 
paying a like amount of 4 per cent im- 


700,000 of debentures which constitute the 
unsecured funded debt of the B. & A. and 
which are guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the New York Central. Of 
| the $7,000,000 of bonds maturing May 1, 
1933, $326,000 are held by the issuing com- 
pany or the guarantor and $6,674,000 are 
| outstanding in the hands of the public. 

| As additional security for the new loan 
the applicant was required by the Com- 
mission to pledge $7,000,000 of Boston & 
| Albany refunding 6 per cent bonds, to be 
dated May 1, 1933, to mature May 1, 1943, 
| together with $8,000,000 of the New York 
|Central’s refunding and improvement 
| mortgage 5 per cent bonds, Series C, due 
Oct. 1, 2013. 





Contract Motor Carriers 
Are Regulated in Indiana 





tion, explained the bill to the House Com- 
mittee, and was scheduled to explain it, 
April 1, also to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The Senate Com- 
mittee also began hearings March 31. 

Mr. Thompson said the provisions would 
not affect securities already issued and be- 
ing traded in, but they would cover all new 
issues offered for sale the first time, even 
though the issues had been authorized be- 
fore the new law took effect. 

Registration of new security issues with 
the Federal Trade Commission, would be 
required, he said, with an explanation of 
the condition of the company making the 
issue. It would be unlawful to issue the 
securities without such registration, and 
on a finding of fraud or false statement 
in the information accompanying an appli- 

“ cation, the registration could be revoked 
by the Commission. 

Representative Lea (Dem.), of Santa 
Rosa, Calif., commented that this power 
of revocation, which might be based on any 
dishonesty found by the Commission, was 
very broad and went outside the powers 
over advertising of securities for sale. 
declared the Commission could approve an 
issue by one concern, and then on an ap- 
plication containing the aoe statements 
for another company it could refuse ap- 
proval on the ground that the company 
was not sound. 


Protection of Courts 


For Issuing Concerns 

Mr. Thompson said “his fell within the 
provisions to regulate interstate trade in 
securities, and the courts would prevent 
any such action on inadequate evidence. 

Representative Mapes (Rep.), of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., asked if it were not true 
that, under the provisions of the bill re- 
quiring all directors to sign the statement 


of the company’s condition, a single di- | 


rector could prevent the issue of securities. 
Mr. Thompson replied that this would be 
the case. 

Mr. Thompson explained the bill, sec- 
tion by section, to the Committee. A gen- 
eral prohibition against frauds in the sale 
of securities is.included, he said, to guard 
against any elements that might be 
omitted in the more specific provisions of 
the bill. 

The measure would regulate sale of se- 
curities by the use of the mails; by the use 
of newspapers, magazines, books, or the 
spoken word, including the radio and long 
distance telephone; through transportation 
in interstate commerce; and through 
agents of the selling concerns, Mr. Thomp- 
son pointed out. 

The statement of assets behind the se- 
curities issued must include information 
not only on the security behind the issue, 
but also on prioir issues by the company 
and the actual assets supporting the issue 
he said. In the case of foreign coun- 
tries, information must be given whether 
they have sold issues in the United States 
previously on which there have been de- 
faults, and what the general financial con- 
dition of the issuing country is. 

Generally speaking, he declared, the aim 
of the bill is “to reverse, or at least to 
amplify” the doctrine of caveat emptor 
(let the buyer beware) by adding to it the 
warning “let the seller beware.” 


Half of Securities Issued 


Described As Worthless 

Walter L. Miller, Chief of the Foreign 
Service Division of the Department of 
Commerce, told the Commiitee that two- 
thirds of all the wealth in the United 
States is owned by corporations. Between 
1919 and 1932, he said, about $50,000,000,000 
of securities were issued in the United 
States, and about half of them were “un- 
desirable or worthless.” 


some $12,000,000,000 of foreign securities 
have been sold in the United States. He 
said he believed that, under the pending 
bill, the Federal Trade Commission could 


enter ‘into informal arrangements with | 


foreign ccuntries to supply information on 
these issues similar to that required in 
connection with domestic issues. 

Morton Bodfish, of Chicago, executive 
manager Of the United States Building and 
Loan League, said he favored the bill, but 
asked that building and loan associations 
be exempted from its operation where they 
are under State regulation. These associa- 
tions, he said, make frequent issues of se- 
curities, and payment of the minimum fee 
of $50 for registration on each issue would 
impose a heavy burden on them. They are 
generally recognized as sound, honest in- 
stitutions, he said. 

Mr. Miller commented that the good 
name of the building and loan associations 
has been used in the East for fraudulent 
purposes, and that it would be hard to get 
at these abuses if they were exem 
from the law. 

The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency heard Henry Woodhouse, chair- 
man of the National Recovery Council; 
Arthur H. Carter, president of the New 
York State Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants; and Arthur R. Tucker, repre- 
Senting the Controllers Institute of 
America, all from New York City and all 
-in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Woodhouse favored a broadening of 


pted 


/ 
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He | 


riers are made subject to the Public Serv- 

| ice Commission under an act of the Legis- 
lature (H. 125) which became a law with- 
| out the signature of the Governor, accord- 
|ing to information available at the office 
|of the Secretary of State. 

The act provides that the Commission 
may prescribe rules and regulations as to 
operations and shall fix minimum rates 
|and fares to be collected by contract car- 
riers, which charges shall not be less than 
| those prescribed for common or certified 
|carriers giving substantially the same 
service. 

Contract carriers are required to secure 
permits from the Commission, which may 
refuse to issue them if existing services 
are held to be adequate. 


the scope of the legislation. Mr. Carter 
said information to be required of con- 
cerns issuing securities was insufficient to 
meet the purposes of the legislation, and 
more should be required. 

Mr. Tucker suggested that the state- 
ments of assets behind the security issues 
should be signed also by the principal ac- 
counting officer of each corporation in- 
voived. He offered the aid of his organiza- 


scribed by the creditors of jhe old bank 
or banks which are to be taken over. 
Regulations were promulgated for stock 
purchases in existing banks which need 
their capital structures strengthened. In 
most such instances the Corporation an- 
nounced that it would call upon stock- 
holders under their double liability for 
new capital, and, in the worst cases, upon 
the depositors to scale down their claims. 
Stock assessments were to be invoked first 
and deposit writedowns second, The reg- 


could be reopened under license to per- 
torm their full functions and that the 
deposits agaim become available to de- 
positors. 


| stewardship.” 


|Conserved Banks to Open 
For Restricted Operations : 
“These results during the 10 days from 


Restricted reopening of Federal reserve | march 15 indicate the work which is ac- 
member banks which are in the hands of |tively in process in the restoration of 
| conservators was permitted on the same| banks which were unable to open on the 
| day, March 28, by a regulation issued by | date originally set, and the constructive 
| Secretary Woodin. There are about 1,300 | response being made by stockholders and 
national banks not yet open to which the | depositors. As additional banks have 
order may apply, it was stated orally at|been reopened they have assumed on a 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Contract motor car- | 


‘!plan that had been approved by the 
- | Government 


the Treasury Department. Few State 
member banks will come under the order, | 
it was said at the Federal Reserve Board. | 
The regulation follows in full text: 

“Banking institutions which are mem- | 
bers of the Federal reserve system and of 
which actual possession and control have 
been taken (a) by conservators appointed | 
pursuant to the Act of March 9, 1933, or | 
(b) by appropriate State officials ap- 
pointed pursuant to State law, as per-| 
mitted by the President’s Executive Order 
of March 18, 1933, are permitted to trans- 
act such limited banking functions as may 
be authorized in accordance with law by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, in the 
case of national banks, or by the appro- 
priate State officials, in the case of State 
member banks; provided, however, that no 


ulations follow in full text: 


Detroit Delegation 


| Presents Objections 


Final settlement of objections to the 
Government’s course in the Detroit bank- 
ing situation came early in the morning 
on the following day, March 28. Headed 
|by Police Commissioner James Watkins, 
a delegation from Detroit had come to 
Washington to protest the purchase of 
two old Detroit banks by a new $25,- 
000,000 institution .financed half by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
half by the General Motors Corporation. 

After conferences all day Saturday, 
March 25, the delegation was told that | 
the new bank, already doing business, | 
could not be dissolved. The delegation | 
returned on Monday, March 27, however, 
to seek certain modification in the Gov-| 
ernment’s plan. At 2 a. m. the following | 
morning, March 28, the final conference 
broke up and the delegation announced 
its adherence to the Government plan 
with two modifications. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

“The Detroit committee came to Wash- 
ington on the invitation of Secretary of 
the Treasury®Woodin to confer with the 
responsible officials of the Government 
relative to the Detroit banking situation. 
The committee was convinced that the 


license from the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“This regulation shall not authorize any 
| transaction with respect to the export or 
paying out of gold, or gold certificates, 
withdrawal of currency tor hoarding or 
transactions in foreign exchange prohib- 
ited or restricted by the Executive Order 
of March 10, 1933.” 


Solution of Problem 


Of Banking in Cleveland 


The second local banking problem, that 
of Cleveland, was solved in part by the 
announcement March 29 that a new bank, 
known as the First National Bank of 
Cleveland, would succeed the Union Trust 
of that city. Half of the capital in the 
new bank was to be supplied by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which 
| would also make a loan to the old bank. 

On the follqving day, March 30, the 
Federal Reserve Board made public the 
opinion of its general counsel that Con- 
gress had the constitutional power to unify 
all commercial banks in one national sys- 


involved serious conse- 
quences for the depositors and for De- 
troit that could be largely avoided by the 
adoption of the plan known as the De- 
troit plan. 

“Secretary Woodin and Jesse Jones, 
Director of the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation, F. G. Awalt, Comptroller of 
the Currency, and A. A. Ballantine, Un- 
desecretary of the Treasury, gave the 
committee practically all day Saturday 





tion in drawing up regulations under which 
the Federal Trade Commission would ad- 
minister the law. Mr. Tucker later pre- 
sented his views also to the House Com- 
mittee. 


Sample of Statement 
Which Would Be Required 


Mr. Thompson presented to the Commit- 
tee a sample of the type of statement to 
go to purchasers of stock after passage of 
the legislation. It follows: 


Allied Parts Company, Pontiac, Mich. (in- 
corporated under the laws of Michigan), 6 
| per cent preferred stock (non-voting). 
| We have purchased from the underwriting 
| syndicate shown below and offer for sale a 
‘mew issue of 6 per cent, cumulative, non- 
voting preferred stock of the Allied Parts 
Company, successfully engaged in the manu- 
facture of automobile parts at Pontiac, Mich, 
This company, with a total capital of $10,000,- 
000, of which $5,000,000 represents the preferred 
stock offered herewith and $5,000,000 veting 
common stock fully paid up, has ben conduct- 
ing a profitable business for the past six 
years and controls the manufacture of such 
well-known products as Easy Free Wheeling, 
| Rubberlike Springs, and Aero Floating Power. 
| The only issue ranking ahead of the preferred 
| stock offered is a $5,000,000, 6 per cent bond 
| issue maturing in 1943. Proceds of the new 
| stock issue will be used for the manufacture 
and marketing of the firm’s newly patented 
wire wheel. 

This issue of preferred stock is offered at 
$100.75 a share, of which $93.25 is returnable 
to the capital investment. The fee paid for 
| underwriting this issue is $1 per share. Our 
| commission on this transaction is $1.50 a 
| share, the remaining $5 being accounted for 
' by selling expenses and commissions to sales- 
| men. 
| The president of the Allied Parts Company 
}is the successful automobile manufacturer, 
| Henry Fletcher, and the chairman of the 
board of directors is the well-known financial 
| expert, James V. Patterson. The other di- 
| rectors are Thomas C. Boone, John K. Hand, 
William Durfee and Henry Harvey. 
| The company’s last financial statement, ac- 
| cording to an audit made by the firm of 
Peters, Winslow & Company, shows the fol- 
lowing: Assets, $11,575,130; abilities, $11,- 
283,460; operating income, 1932, $6,922,541; total 
} expenses, 1932, $5,424,675; net profit, 1932, 


| $1,497,866. 
| Further information concerning this issue 
}and the company can be obtained upon ap- 
| plication at the Securities Bureau of the Fed- 
‘eral Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 

| International Investment Company, New 
| York. 

| Underwriters —Jones & Company, Boston; 
| Johnson & Company, Chicago; Smith & Com- 
| pany, New York; Bell & Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 





The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York | permitted by other 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS __ azo ulin 


and were extremely considerate of our 
point of view and of the plan which we 
proposed. Secfetary Woodin, however, did 
not feel that he should change the Gov- 
ernment plan for Detroit, since it had 
been officially adopted and partially put 
into operation, and advised the commit- 
tee late Saturday afternoon that the de- 
cision already made was in his opinion 
irrevocable. 

“After lengthy discussions, the com- 
mittee reached the conclusion that it was 
their patriotic duty as good citizens, first, 
to secure such changes as they could in 
the Government plan as might prove ad- 
vantageous to the depositors and, second, 
to support wholeheartedly the Govern- 
ment plan with such changes. Accord- 
ingly on Monday morning we again 
resumed negotiations with Mr. Jones and 
spent most of the day with him. 


Modifications in Plan 


For New Detroit Bank 


“As a result of our efforts certain 
modifications were obtained: 


tem, eliminating State banks. The grounds 
on which Congress could act were set 
forth as follows: 

1—The power to create the national 
banking system and the Federal Reserve 
System as useful instrumentalities to aid 
the Federal Government in the perform- 
ance of certain important governmental 
functions includes the power to take such 
action as Congress may deem necessary to 


efficiency of those systems. 

2.—Having provided the country with 
|@ national currency through the national 
{banking system and the Federal Reserve 


serve the full benefits of such currency 
for the people by appropriate legislation. 

3.—The existence of a heterogeneous 
banking structure in which there have 
been more than 10,000 bank failures dur- 
ing the past 12 years constitutes a burden 
upon and an obstruction to interstate 
commerce; and Congress may enact ap- 
propriate legislation to correct this con- 
dition. 





such banking institution shall reopen for | 
the performance of its usual and normal | 
functions until it shall have received a} 


preserve the existence and promote the} 


System. Congress may constitutionally pre-4 


sound basis the performance of the same 
full functions as the banks opened on 
the first days set.” 

Good Assets Required 

To Secure Federal Aid 

Only those banks which have sufficient 





be allowed to obtain help by selling their 
preferred stock to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Corporation an- 
nounced March 25. In a circular ad- 
dressed to banks the Corporation laid down 
the requirements to be met before aid 
will be extended through stock purchases. 
Together with the circular the Corpora- 
tion made public model articles of asso- 
ciation which it suggested be followed if | 
a new bank is being formed and is in-| 
tending. to apply to the Corporation for 
a part of its capital. The text of the cir- 
cular follows: 

The act of Congress approved March 9, 
1933 (Public No. 1, 73d Cong.), authorizes 
national banks to issue nonassessable pre- 
ferred stock. The act thus gives an op- 
portunity to communities in which na- 
tional banks are or may be located to as- 
sist in the organization or reorganization 
of such institutions by the purchase of 
stock which does not carry the usual dou- 
ble liability. The act also authorizes the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
purchase such nonassessable preferred 
stock or make loans. thereon, and 
thereby assist in particular instances where 





it may not be possible to raise locally all 
of the required capital. 


Method of Subscribing 
To Stock Described 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion may also subscribe for or lend on 
preferred stock of State banks and trust 


ferred stock. 

This circular is issued to give informa- 
tion concerning: 

I. Subscription by the Reconstruction 


a national banking association, or State 
bank or trust company, and 

II. Loans by the Corporation to others 
upon the security of preferred stock in 
| such institutions. 

By virtue of Section 304 of the act, the 
Corporation is authorized to subscribe for 
preferred stock in any national banking 
association, or any State bank or trust 
company if the Corporation is requested 
to do so by the Secretary of the Treasury 
with the approval of the President. Upon 
similar request and approval, the Corpora- 
tion is authorized to make loans secured 
by such stock as collateral. The Corpora- 
tion is further authorized, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, to sell in the open mar- 
ket; or otherwise, the whole or any part 
of such preferred stock required by the 





(The memorandum in part appears on 


First: We have the assurance of Secre- page 15 of this issue.) 


tary Woodin, Mr. Jones and Mr. Awalt 
that the par value of the stock in the new 
bank will be reduced from $20 to.$10, and 
that all general depositors will be accorded 
an opportunity to subscribe for the stock 
in approximate proportions to each cus- 
tomers’ deposit at $25 a share instead of 
$50 a share. 

“Second: These gentlemen have agreed 
to increase the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan to the old banks by ap- 
proximately $10,000,000, which will permit 
an immediate additipnal distribution to 
the depositors of from 2 per cent to 21, | 
per cent of their deposits, thereby enabling | 
them to purchase common stock of the 
new bank without encroaching upon their 
otherwise available balances, which seems 
to have been fixed at 50 per cent of their 
deposits including the 10 per cent hereto- 
fore payable. 


| Trust Departments 


Of Banks to Function 


Trust departments of closed Federal 
reserve member banks were permitted to 
jresume their functions under a regulation 
;issued March 30 by Secretary Woodin, 
and another regulation issued the same 
;day allowed the withdrawal from closed 
member banks of deposits secured by 
| collateral, which in most cases means de- 
| posits of public moneys. 

The regulations follow in full text: 

Any banking institution which is a 
member of the Federal Reserve System 
jand is not licensed to perform usual 
| banking functions, but which is duly au- 
thorized to engage in the business of act- 

| ing as trustee, executor, administrator, 

“Third: Secretary Woodin and Comp- | registrar of Stocks and bonds, transfer 
troller Awalt have assured us that the re- | agent, guardian of estates, assignee, re- 
maining assets of the old banks not taken | ceiver, committee of estates of lunatics, 
}over by the new bank will be conserved or in any other fiduciary capacity, may 
and liquidated in the most orderly man- | transact such business in the normal and 
ner possible with a view to obtaining the | usual manner and may make payments 
- |on account of the principal or income 

of trust or other fiduciary funds to the 








Provided, that, except to the extent 
emergency banking 





Corporation pursuant to the provisions of 

said section. 

Procedure to be followed in making appli- 
cation to the Corporation for the Cor- 
poration’s direct subscription to pre- 
ferred stock of the applicant— 

1. Application may be made for subscrip- 
tion to the preferred stock of an open 
bank which is to continue doing business, 
e closed bank which contemplates reor- 
ganiaztion, or a bank to be newly formed. 

2. The applicant institution issuing the 
|} stock must be authorized by law to issue 
preferred stock. Nationa! banking associ- 
ations are authorized to issue preferred 
stock by Section 301 of the act. The abil- 
itv of State banks and trust companies to 
offer preferred stock for subscription will 


respective States unaler which they are 
incorporated. The laws of most States at 
the present time do not permit the issu- 
ance of preferred stock by State banks and 
trust companies. 

3. Application should be made by the 
applicant bank or trust company directly 
to the loan agency of the Corporation serv- 
ing the territory in which the applicant 
is located. The application should include 
and be accompanied by the following in- 
formation and documents: 
| (a) Copy of the charter and any pro- 
|posed amendment thereto, under which 
the preferred stock offered for subscription 
is to be issued. 

(b) If applicant is other than a national 


| bank, copy of the statutes from which the 


preferred stock. 


sale of such stock. 
| nation of the applicant. 

(e) Statement of the applicant’s condi- 
tion as at the close of business on the date 
the application is forwarded. 





jing assets pledged to secure borrowed | 


(f) Schedules in adequate detail show- | 


| 





| 
} 


;}money, public funds, or other liabilities. | 


| (g) Statement of any plan of reorgan- 
jization which the applicant proposes to 
put into operation. 

| (h) Information relating to the approval 
|by the supervisory authority of the pro- 
posed plan and the conditions under which 
such supervisory authority is willing to 
permit the applicant to resume normal 
| business, 

4. The applicant must show that its 
earning capacity will be sufficient at least 
to enable it to pay dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock at the rate of six per centum 
(6%) per annum after meeting all other 


| 
| 


elimination of losses and/or doubtful as- 
sets, and required contributions to surplus 
and reserve. 

5. The terms of the preferred stock of- 
fered must give the Corporation substan- 
tially the same protection of and provision 





expenses and making proper provisions for | 


| 


1931, while imports during the month were 
at the lowest point for any month since | 
1932, according to the Commerce 
Department's Iron and Steel Division. 
April was the only month of 1932 regis- 
tering a higher export mark than Feb-| 


Exports during February, 1933, totaled | 
63,936 tons compared with 56,720 tons for 
January and 40,484 tons for February, 
Exports for the first two months 
of 1933 amounted to 120,656 tons com- 
pared with 81,132 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of 1932. 

Imports for February, 1933, totaled 19,- 
748 tons compared with 21,892 tons for 
January and 26,738 tons for February, 


1932. 


Capital Structure 
Of American Fuel 


System Analyzed 


Outstanding Funded Debt of 
12 Millions Against In- 
vestment of $800,000, 


Trade Commission Told | 


The affairs of the American Fuel & 
Power Co. and its two subsidiaries—the 
Inland Gas Corporation, and the Kentucky 
|Fuel Gas Corporation—were discussed at 
hearings during the week enced April 1 


|before the Federal Trade Commission in 


its investigation of public utilities. 
Dr. G. A. Stephens, economist for the 
Commission, testified March 28 and 29 on 





1932. Imports for the first two months 
of this year totaled 41,640 tons compared 
with 57,791 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1932. 


Japan again was the first ranking cus- | 


tomer for iron and steel products during 
February, taking 36,454 tons, mostly iron 
and steel scrap. Other leading purchasers 
during the month, with amounts pur- 
chased were, in order named: Canada, 
4,555 tons; Italy, 3,583 tons; Philippine Is- 
lands, 2,726 tons; Turkey, 2,214 tons; and | 
China, 2,212 tons. 

Leading sources of imports during the 
month were, in order named: The Neth- 
erlands, 5,558 tons; Belgium, 4,364 tons; | 
Germany, 2,814 tons; British India, 2,470 
tons; France, 1,528 tons; and Canada, 1,411 


good assets to cover their liabilities will | tons. 


| 
for retirement of its investment or security | 
interest in the preferred stock as the terms 
of the suggested Articles of Association 
for national banking associations issuing 
preferred stock attached thereto. (R. F.| 
C. Form PS 1, March 20, 1933.) Note par- 
ticularly that, to be acceptable, any pre- 
ferred stock must, while any part of it is 
outstanding, be protected by: 

(a) Substantial voting rights in all mat- 
ters concerning the issuing institutions. | 

(b) Limitations on common stock divi- 
dends. 

(c) Compulsory regular application of a 
substantial part of net profits of the issu- 
ing institution to the retirement of pre- 
ferred stock. 

(d) Understandings from time to time 
between the bank and this Corporation 
with respect to general policies. 

(e) An agreement to furnish the Cor- 
poration from time to time such reports 
of the bank’s operations and policies as the 
Corporation may require. 

When the applicant is governed by State 
law as to the issuance of preferred stock, 
and when under the law such preferred 
stock is assessable, the Corporation will 
not subscribe for such stock (although, it 
may consider making loans upon the col- 


these companies, these being the only 
| hearings held during the week on utilities. 
Capital Structure Described 

Dr. Stephens summarized his findings as 
| follows: 

Both the American and its two subsidi- 
jaries “have every appearance of being im=- 
| properly capitalized.” There is no evi- 
{dence in the Commission’s hands to show 
that, in the case of either subsidiary com- 
pany, any tangible income - producing 
property had been received in exchange 
for its common stock. 

One of the subsidiaries never has issued 
any preferred stock, and the other only a 
small amount which was exchanged shortly 
afterward for bonds. Hence, until a part 
of the stock of the holding company, was 
sold, the entire risk of the enterprise fell 
on the lenders. 


Investment and Liability 


The ‘holding company —the American 
Fuel & Power Co.—did not contribute 
largely to the capital funds of the enter- 
prise . Only 1,570 shares of preferred 
stock had been issued up to March 1, 1930, 
and for the 1,900,000 shares of common 
stock issued and outstanding probably not 
more than $600,000 in cash was received 
in exchange. 

This $600,000, plus what was received for 
the preferred, making a total of not more 
than $800,000, represents the cash invest- 
ment of the owners of the three compa- 
jnies, as against an outstanding funded 
debt of more than $12,800,000. 

Funded Debt Increased 
| In June, 1929, prior to an issue of notes 
| by the American, the “stockholders’ invest- 
ment or margin of safety for the protec- 
tion of security holders” was not more 
than $300,000, as against the security hold- 
ers’ investment of more than $10,800,000. 
Yet $2,000,000 of additional funded debt 
was floated on the public by the Ameri- 
can in July, 1929, when the subsidiaries, 
whose earnings chiefly had to bear the 
additional load if the enterprise were to 
remain solvent, had been unable during 





lateral thereof). 
Situations Where Stock 


May Be Purchased 
6. It is anticipated that the Corporation 


companies in those States in which such) will be asked to participate in preferred 
institutions are authorized to issue pre-| stock issues in the following general situa- 


tions: 

(a) Where the capital is partially im- 
paired. 

(b) Where the capital is entirely elimi- 


Finance Corporation to preferred stock in| nated by losses. 


(c) Where the deposits are impaired 
after total elimination of the capital 
structure. 

Before the Corporation will subscribe for 
or lend upon the preferred stock of any 
bank, it shall be determined that the 
sound value of the assets is at least equal 
to the deposit liabilities and other liabili- 
ties in the bank or to be assumed by the 
reorganized bank. In addition, there 
should be provided a reasonable margiih of 
protection for the preferred stock to be 
taken by the Corporation, represented by 
common stock, or by a class of preferred 
stock subordinated to that to be taken by 
the Corporation, or otherwise. 

In case (a) above, it should be deter- 
mined whether the remaining capital 
structure is sufficient to furnish such rea- 
sonable margin of protection. 

In case (b) above, the margin of protec- 
tion for the preferred stock held by the 
Corporation may be provided as follows: 

1. Purchase of common stock or subor- 


dinated preferred stock by the stockhold- | 


ers, depositors, and others, and/or 

2. The voluntary reduction or subordi- 
nation by depositors and other creditors 
of a part of their claims against the bank. 

In case (c) above, the impairment must 
be taken care of by a reduction on a pro- 
rata basis of the deposits and/or other 
creditor claims affected, so that the total 
of deposits and other creditor claims of 
the institution will not exceed the sound 
value of its assets, after which the pro- 
cedure will be the same as in case (b) 
above. 

Any scaling of liabilities or use of the 


of course depend upon the laws of the/funds belonging to depositors or other 


creditors, whether in connection with a 
reorganization or otherwise, if not actu- 
ally consented to by the depositors or 
other creditors affected, must be under- 
taken in strict conformity with statutory 
authority. Note that Section 207 of the 
act relates only to national banks. 

Procedure for making application for a 

loan secured by stock as collateral— 

1, The Corporation may make loans to 
individuals, firms, or corporations desiring 
te purchase the preferred stock of a bank, 
hut temporarily in need of funds to finance 
the investment. In making such loans the 
Corporation will be governéd by the usual 


|fectors determining a sound credit risk. 


The preferred stock will be accepted as 
collateral and in addition the financial 


applicant derives its authority to issue| responsibility of the borrowers will be 


given careful consideration. Where neces- 


(c) Copy of a resolution already adopted | sary, other collateral may be »ledged as 
or proposed to be adopted by the board of|/a margin in addition to the preferred 
directors of the applicant authorizing the| stock. The Corporation must receive ‘sat- 


isfactory voting rights on preferred stock 


(d) Copy of the latest report of exami-| pledged as collateral. | 
2. The application for such a loan on 


ee 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Wash- | 


ington March 25, 1933. SEALED BIDS, in 
duplicate, will be received at the Devartment 


until two o'clock p. m., April 25, 1933, and | 


then publicly opened for the construction and 
equioment of the Chemistry building at How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C., in accord- 


ance with plans and specifications, copy of | 
which, with proposal forms, may be had upon 


application to Chief Clerk of the Department. 
A certified check for $100 payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States will be réquired 
- a euastaly of the safe return of the plans 
oaned. 


Proposals will be considered only from in- | 


dividuals, firms or corporations possessing sat- 
isfactory financial and technical ability, equip- 
mient and organization to insure speedy com- 
pletion of the contract, and in making awards 
the records of. bidders for expedition, satis- 
factory performance on contracts of similar 
character and magnitude will be carefully con- 


sidered. The right is reserved to reject any | 


or all bids, waive technical defects, accept 
one part and reject the other as the interests 
of the Government may require. Proposals 
must be securely enveloped, marked ‘Proposal! 
for the construction and equipment of Chem- 
istry building, Howard University.” and be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D, C. JOHN H. EDWARDS, Assistant 





Secretary. 






the two prior years to earn their fixed 
charges. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 
later acquired the American and its sub- 
Sidiaries, during a period when it was 
common knowledge that the latter com- 
panies were not doing well financially. 
There/were “strong indications” that Co- 
lumbia expected, besides getting control of 
gas fields which it said it needed, to elim- 
inate “a potential competitor for the dis- 
tribution of gas” in the northern Ohio 
and Detroit areas. 





In the issue of The United States Daily 
for the period March 18 to 24, it was 
stated by error that Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. avoided the payment of cer- 
tain income taxes in a deal with com- 
panies of the United Gas Improvement 
Co. system by transferring control of cer- 
tain funds through an interchange of 
stock which was not taxable. 

It should have been stated that liability 
to the tax was avoided by United Gas Im- 
provement Co. The transaction did not 
constitute a violation of the income tax 
ylaw; it was merely arranged so that the 
law did not apply and no tax actually 
| was due. 





Italian Milk Prices Fixed 

Italian milk prices are definitely fixed 
by contracts between large milk con- 
sortiums, or cartels, and cities, and may 
vary only by agreement between the con- 
tracting parties, according to a report to 
the Commerce Department. 
| A recent decree provides that only pas- 
teurized milk may be sold in the City of 
Rome. After a short period of grace only 
milk in bottles may be sold in the city. 
Pasteurization processes will be conducted 
in a central plant built by the city but 
operated by the consortium. 





preferred stock as collateral should include 
information and documents which 
would be required in and with an applica- 
tion for direct subscription to such stock 
by the Corporation, and in addition: 

(a) A statement of the proposed terms 
of the loan, 

(b) A statement of the applicant’s finan- 
cial condition, 

(c) A statement of any collateral offered 
for the loan in addition to the preferred 
stock. 


| 
| all 





KEEPING THE STOCKHOLDERS AND 
THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


A news letter 


from the 
President 


LETTER from the President 

is sent at regular intervals to 
each stockholder of The North 
American Company to inform him 
of the activities of the Company. 
The President’s Quarterly Letter 
also contains the Consolidated In- 
come Statement and the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet. 


Our mailing list is not restricted to 
stockholders. Anyone may have his 
name placed upon it by requesting 
“Reports to Stockholders”. Owners 
of stock standing in other names 
should ask to be added to the list 
immediately. 


The North American 


| 


Company 


60 Broadway - New York 
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Developing Cultural Trends 


in Rural Mexico . . . 


‘a 4 


System of Schools of Action to Train Popu- 
lation of Communities in Sanitation, Indus- 
‘try and Refinements of Social Life 


By KATHERINE M. COOK 


Chief, Division of Special Problems, 


INCE 1920 a Federal system of rural schools 
looking toward extension on a nation- 
wide scale has been in the making in 

Mexico. It was stimulated and encouraged 
with the establishment in 1921 of a central 
education headquarters corresponding to 
what would in our country be a department 
of education. By 1924 the Federal system of 
schools was well under way. 

Up to 1920, education outside the Federal 
District, which includes Mexico City, and the 
territories had been chiefly a State responsi- 
bility. This establishment of a school system 
devoted to the education of the rural Indian 
population as a responsibility of the Federal 
Government is widely accepted as the most 
far-reaching educational contribution of the 
revolution of 1910 following the overthrow of 
the Diaz regime. 

Beginning with a small staff and appro- 
priation, the system has grown in scope and 
in number of schools. The number of schools 
is now estimated at 7,000. Neither the num- 
ber of schools nor the enrollment is com- 
mensurate with the need if universal educa- 
tion is the criterion. 

Like all schools, those in rural Mexico must 
be viewed in the light of the situation they 
are designed to meet, if their objectives and 
practices are to be understvod. The rural 
population is, in the main, a native. peasant 
population made up of many groups repre- 
senting different traits and stages of civiliza- 
tion and speaking many different dialects. 

+ 4 


Of Mexico's 14,000,000 inhabitants, at least 
10,000,000 are said to be Indian, or mestizos 
with a strong mixture of Indian blood. The 
remainder are “whites or near whites.” 

Mexico’s culture is dominantly rural and 
handicraft. The greater part of the rural 
population lives in villages, probably as much 
as five-sixths of the total; the others are 
scattered in the mountains or on isolated 
farms. 

In social organization the villages are of 
two types—the hacienda and the ejido or 
free community. The former is an integral 
part of a privately-owned plantation on 
which the residents of the village are em- 
ployed as laborers or on some contract basis. 
The latter is a communal village organized 
somewhat on the precolonial Aztec plan. 

The land is the property of an assignee so 
long as he lives on it and improves it. It 
can not be sold. Xochilmilco, the site of the 
well-known floating gardens near Mexico 
City, is an example of the ejido . 

There are many “petty industries” or hand- 
icrafts carried on throughout Mexico. In 
some regions several kinds of industries are 
carried on; in others there 1s considerable in- 
dustrial or handicraft specialization. Serapes 
and other types of woven materials, baskets, 
pottery, tiles, tooled leather, hand-wrought 
silver, hats, and glass are typical products. 

In general, agriculture is carried on to 
supplement or b esupplemented by any one 
or more of the handicrafts. Tools are gen- 
erally simple—even primitive. Wooden plows, 
resembling Egyptian plows in old prints, are 
common in Mexico, and their use is an ex- 
ample of the historic methods employed :a 
the varied industries carried on. 

Sewing machines are an exception to the 
prevailing lack of mechanical labor-saving 
devices. They can be found in most of the 
villages and seem to be the one kind of mod- 
ern machinery which has gained favor in the 
country districts. 

In Mexico, regions—sometimes even vill- 
ages—are practically self-sustaining. Im- 
ported goods are uncommon outside of the 
few large cities. 

> oe 

Clothes are of the simplest kind—a white- 
cotton pajama-style suit, a serape, and som- 
brero for the men; a simple two-piece cotton 
dress and the prevailing rebozo—a long, nar- 
row, usually dark-colored shawl—for the 
women. The Indian population goes barefoot. 

When shoes are worn—and apparently it is 
an economic question—they are very simple 
sandals, composed of leather soles, reason- 
ably heavy, with heel and instep Straps, alike 
for both men and women. In some of the 
leather-working centers more pretentious 
sandals, with elaborate straps of colored 
leather, are fashioned. 

Life in Mexico is reduced to its simplest 
form. The Indian population raises’ and 
makes with its hands practically everything 
that it consumes. Needs—at least felt needs 
—are simple and elementary. 

Taste in housing is as simpie as 1n clothes. 
Crude huts, made chiefly of the native bam- 
boo with thatched roofs, ave used in the 
tropical lowlands—the tierra caliente. Many 
have but one room, which answers all pur- 
“ee 


Inconsistencies in 
Classification 
of Timber 


By 
Page S. Bunker, 
Forester, State of Alabama 
classifications of 
and softwoods is 


trees 


- FREQUENT 
not 


into hardwoods 
very exact. 

Early American lumbermen adopted the 
name hardwoods for the broad-leaved species 
and designated the pines and other conifers 
as softwoods. This system has proved very 
unsatisfactory to lumber users, since it has 
been found that wood from certain broad- 
leaved trees is really softer and lighter than 
that from some of the so-called softwoods. 

Balsa, which has the lightest wood known 
to commerce, is a broad-leaved tree, and 
under the old system of classification is 
known as a hardwood. Its wood weighs but 
from seven and one-half pounds to 12 pounds 
per cubic foot 

On the other hand, the Yew, which is a 
conifer and consequently known as a soft- 
wood, furnishes very hard and tough wood 
weighing approximately 37 pounds to the 
cubic foot 

In view of such inconsistencies the grow- 
ing tendency in the timber industries is to 
designate each species by a suitable trade 
name and to discontinue the use of such 
broad classifications as hardwoods and soft- 
woods 
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poses for the family. Adobe huts, sometimes 
with thatched roofs, sometimes with tiled 
roofs, are found on the plateau. 

In the larger villages long, flat adobe houses 
are built around a compound. The more pre- 
tentious houses are usually built around a 
patio. Practically all homes in the country 
are of local materials, generally of the kinds 
found in or close to the local community. 

Mexican villages are much alike in appear- 
ance, allowing for the differences based on 
climatic conditions, and the people are much 
alike in manner of living and of making a 
living. They differ widely in traits, in tradi- 
tions and customs, and especially in lan- 
guage. At least 50 different native dialects 
are in use. 

+ + 

Spanish is accepted as the common lan- 
guage, although in many Indian villages, 
especially those remote from centers of popu- 
lation, only the native tongue is used. Many, 
however, speak two languages, Spanish and 
Aztec, for example, or whatever the native 
tongue may be. 

The economic level is low throughout rural 
Mexico. Yet there is apparent agreement 
among experienced observers that the Mex- 
ican people. have “an undeniable artistic 
temperament, refined and modernized by the 
Spanish crossing,” a certain zenius for color, 
a quaint sense of humor, skill in the handi- 
crafts, and an “ever-present sense of racial 
pride.” 

This, briefly, is the situation which the 
new rural schools are established to improve. 
Indians are said to have a strong sense of 
community, since Aztec and colonial civiliza- 
tions both fostered community organization. 
There is also a strong desire for education. 

The program once under way, further ef- 
forts to arouse communities became less 
necessary—increasingly now the establish- 
ment of schools can await a demand for 
them on the part of the communities. 

When a community wants a school it must 
share responsibility for securing and main- 
taining it. First, it must donate the site, 
furnish the materials, and usually build and 
furnish the schoolhouse under direction of 
the teacher. Materials are at hand—mud for 
adobe bricks, clay for tiles for the roof, and 
native woods or materials suitable for the 
simple equipment. 

The Federal Government, on its part, pays 
the teacher, who is native to the community 
or region, and the school may begin at once, 
even while the building is in progress of 
construction. 

Second, in the maintenance of the school 
the community must give its moral support; 
that is, it must show a spirit of interest in 
the school as a community project, accept the 
leadership of the Federal officials and the 
teacher, and see that attendance of both chil- 
dren and adults is satisfactory. The Federal 
Government furnishes leadership, stimulation, 
and supervision. 

+ * 


The aim of the whole educational program 
is the “cultural incorporation” of the rural 
native population into Mexican life. The spe- 
cific aim of the school itself, which is, of 
course, the local interpretation of the gen- 
eral aim, is gradually to bring about a 
changed environment, social and economic, 
and improved methods of living. 

The curriculum through wahich this aim is 
to be achieved is neither imposed nor pre- 
scribed by a central authority. It is not desk 
made; not the product of committees of 
teachers or of subject-matter specialists. 
School work, day by day, is designed to con- 
tribute to the social and economic welfare 
of the community through activities growing 
out of its specific and immediate needs. The 
teacher-leader is in the main responsible for 
the selection and conduct of school projects 
and community activities under the guidance 
and supervision of the centrally selected edu- 
cation officials. 

In so far as possible, community problems 
are attacked in the order of tneir importance. 
If they are concerned with sanitation—a 
pure-water supply, for example—then the 
people will be taught the need of pure water, 
the mysteries of filtration, and how to make 
a stone filter. The teacher is there to help 
them to make and use the necessary equip- 
ment. 

If smallpox is a recurring plague in the 
region, the need of vaccination must be 
taught and the teacher himself and leaders 
whom he instructs vaccinate the community. 
The use of the same simple medicines may be 
taught at the same time, and a medicine 
cabinet or a small drug store installed in the 
schoolroom or in the community. The motive 
for the installation of a medicine cabinet or 
for teaching modern methods of medical 
treatment is found in some recognized com- 
munity need 

Frequently the first school project directed 
to meet the community need is concerned 
more directly with the economic situation. 
The need of improving local practice in agri- 
culture, or improving the quality of the prod- 
uct of the local industry or the means of 
marketing it—pottery, weaving, basketry, 
leather work—may take first place. This 
need then enters into and becomes the basis 
of the school curriculum. 

Often housing conditions must be im- 
proved; carpentry then becomes part of the 
school curriculum. Génerally the school must 
encourage a varied diet and through the 
school garden help to cultivate a taste for a 
variety of vegetables, as well as demonstrate 
better methods of raising them. 

+ + 


Projects selected and carried on are de- 
signed to improve the specific local situation. 
The needs are many, of course, and several 
practical activities are usually under way at 
the same time 

Every rural school has a playground de- 
voted to community recreation. Music, dra- 
matics, and games (generally basket ball) are 
taught in every school. 

In every rural school there is a workshop 
housed separately or in a corner of the 
schoolroom. Health instruction—“how to eat, 
and the manner of living in a civilized com- 
munity”; sanitation, usually taught through 
a community project, such as providing a 
pure water supply; the “popular arts,” usually 
including drawing, painting, design, and some 
of the handicrafts; physical education, and 
agriculture are other basic subjects in the 
program. 

Practically all schools maintain small drug 
stores, teach the use of simple remedies, par- 
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ROBABLY the outstanding accom- 
plishment of the biennium, 1930-32, 
was the enactment of the new school 
code. Practically all provisions of the 
old school law were repealed and rewrit- 
ten into the unified and simplified code. 

This code also contains some new 
fundamental provisions, the chief of 
which are as follows: 

1—It provides for the election of the 
State Board of Education to be com- 
posed of seven members, one to be chosen 
each year by popular vote at the school 
election from the congressional districts. 
This State Board is authorized to ap- 
point the Commissioner of Education, to 
take the place of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and to consti- 
tute a State Department of Education. 
All the other duties of the State Board 
of Education were those which had been 
assigned to the Board py the provisions 
of the Legislature. 

2—It provides for all teachers to be 
certificated by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and that the rules and regulations 
and standards for granting certificates 
should be set up by the Board. The law 
also carries a provision for issuance of 
county certificates on the basis of exami- 
nation, but all such certificates are to be 
issued by the State Board of Education, 
through the county superintendents. 

+ + 

3.—It provides that all school districts 
should prepare a budget in advance of 
the fiscal year for the operation of their 
financial affairs; and that all school dis- 
tricts live within their income during the 
fiscal year, the members of the school 
board being personally liable for any 
deficits incurred. 

4—It also provides that no bonded 
debt be contracted in the future which 
would make the total indebtedness of the 
district in excess of 7 per cent of the 
assessed valuation of property. 

5.—It also provided that school boards 
be authorized to float bonds only after 
approval by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

6.—It provides that there shall be only 
one type of school district. Previously 
there had been six types of districts hav- 
ing various powers and duties. This pro- 
vision greatly simplifies the law regulat- 
ing the powers and duties of school dis- 
tricts. 

The Division of Research and Surveys 
was assigned the duty of drawing up 
forms and rules and regulations in ac- 
cordance with which the school districts 
would prepare the budgets. These forms 
and directions were distributed to the 
school districts. In practically all cases 
budgets for the year 1931-32 were made 
in advance, and these budgets were 
largely lived up to. 

Many school districts had been accus- 
tomed to spending more than their an- 
nual income. A recent check of the 
1930-31 and of the 1931-32 financial af- 
fairs shows -hat in 1930-31 the districts 
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spent $736,196 more than their current 
income, and in 1931-32 they spent $1,- 
737,803 less than their current income. 

This excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures was used to pay off a part of the 
current indebtedness which had accrued 
in the years prior to the operation of the 
budget law. No more important piece of 
legislation has been enacted in recent 
years than this provision for the com- 
pulsory operation of the budget system. 

In keeping with the conditions of the 
times, the public schools have undergone 
drastic retrenchment. From 1930-31 to 
1931-32 current operating expenses were 
reduced $2,915,599, or 23.4 per cent. 

- oe 

The average current expenditures per 
white pupil enrolled has decreased from 
$31.58 to $21.05 or 20.7 per cent. For 
negro pupils the expenditures were de- 
creased from $11.21 to $8.78 or 21.7 per 
cent. 

As to teachers’ salaries. they were re- 
duced for white teachers from an average 
of $801 in 1930-31 to $651 in 1931-32, or 
an average reduction of 18.7 per cent; for 
negro teachers they were reduced from 
$445 to $340 or 23.6 per cent. 

For the year 1930-31 the State Depart- 
ment of Education spent $6,270 less than 
the amount provided py the Legislature, 
and for the year 1931-32 the Department 
spent $22,385 less than ihe amount ap- 
propriated, which was a 23.5 per cent re- 
duction. The State Board of Education 
reduced salaries of all employes 10 per 
cent and six employes have been dropped 
from the pay roll. 

The expenses of county school admin- 
istration have also been reduced volun- 
tarily. The budgets for the county de- 
partments of education for 1932-33 show 
a reduction of $73,157 over the actual ex- 
penditures for 1930-31. This amounts to 
a reduction of 20 per cent. 

There are a few measures which could 
be adopted by the 1933 session of the 
General Assembly which would relieve 
the financial distress of some districts. A 
law should be enacted to provide for the 
registration of school warrants, and for 
the payment of the warrants in the order 
of registration. Under the present law, 
because there is no fixed order in which 
school warrants should be paid off, banks 
and individuals are hesitant in granting 
credit to school districts which could be 
obtained otherwise. 

+ + 


Many districts are greatly embarrassed 
by having to carry current deficits which 
amount to practically one year’s reve- 
nue. A law should be enacted authoriz- 
ing districts to refund current indebted- 
ness in the form of bond issues so that 
such indebtedness could be retired over 
a period of five years or 10 years. This 
would put the districts on a cash basis. 

Any other measures of school relief 
that would be of material importance 
will involve the raising of additional 
revenue for the support of schools, 
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our admiration for the engineer who 

builds the mammoth bridge, the states- 
man who draws governmental treaties, the 
physician who performs the intricate opera- 
tion, the explorer who conquers the unknown 
areas, the electrician who perfects some new 
labor saving device, and so on. 

We may stand in awe before the grandeur 
of a cathedral, marvel at the speed of air- 
ships or the miracle of the radio, admire the 
poem or the book, and all the other things 
which the genius of man is accomplishing. 

But who can find words adequate to ex- 
press our admiration for and our apprecia- 
tion of the work of the teacher—who works 
not with materials but with humanity, whose 
achievements are recorded not in grades on a 
= = = aay 
ticularly those for intestmal diseases, and 
vaccinate the people when necessary. Ability 
to speak the basic language, Spanish, with 
ease and facility is a felt need essential to 
social and economic progress. It is there- 
fore logically a basic objective in every 
school’s program. 

The schools’ emphasis on reviving indige- 
nous culture is a reflection of the policy of 
the national regime in Mexico, which is one 
of “cultural incorporation” of the indigenous 
population. It aims to build on the Indians’ 
traditional culture, to preserve his self-re- 
spect, and to use his hereditary talents. Any 
type of segregation is looked upon with dis- 
favor. 

Neither among Federal eduction officials 
nor teachers does one see or hear much about 
efforts to eliminate illiteracy, a matter so ab- 
sorbing in our own country. Instruction in 
the fundamentals is, of course, important in 
the schools for the children and for the 
adults who desire it in and out of school 
hours. But one has the feeling that it is 
more or less incidental to the main purpose. 

The need of ability to read and write 's 
not yet urgent. There is faith on the part 
of education officials that it will, come nat- 
urally and be recognized without great effort 
as communities progress toward a higher 
social level. 
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school register, not in books, documents, in- 
ventions, statutes, but in the lives of pupils 
that have been inspired to achieve lives of 
rich significance? 

It is the painstaking and unpretentious 
work of the teacher that counts. She is the 
Atlas carrying the burden of the load. Like 
everything else in the whole scheme of edu- 
cation—when policies have been adopted, cur- 
riculum formulated, textbooks written, pro- 
grams organized—it still remains for the 
teacher to breathe into it the breath of life 
that it may become a living soul pulsating 
with life. 

School plants, administration and super- 
visory programs, the use of apparatus and 
equipment all depend upon the presence and 
leadership of the real teacher. Upon her de- 
volves a responsibility second only to par- 
entage. 

Throughout the ages it has been so. The 
readings from Homer, the school children 
looking up into the face of their beloved 
Pestalozzi, the Indian lad stretched out on 
the sand listening to the folk-lose of the 
tribe, the boys and girls of Iowa being initi- 
ated into the mysteries of the printed page 
on the primer—the teacher has inspired and 
idealized the youth. 

An unseen and immeasurable influence is 
builded into the lives of our youth by the 
living example and loving service of the one 
whom Henry Van Dyke calls the Unknown 
Teacher. Like the.one whose body lies in 
stately grandeur in the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier at Washington representing legions 
of those who like him died that civilization 
might be preserved, our unknown teacher also 
represents a countless multitude of those who 
enrich the lives of those entrusted to their 
care. 

Will you recall for a moment the teacher 
who has meant the most to you? Did she 
not do her work so quietly that she was un- 
known outside her own community? Were 
there any headlines of publicity, functions of 
honor, demonstrations of any kind for her? 
There was nothing, spectacular done to 
honor her, 

Did she not go daily to her task of en- 
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Elimination of Duplication of Effort and . 
Easing Way for Borrower Explained as Ob- 
jectives in Consolidating Facilities 
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ONGRESS has given to the President 

bread powers which enable him to group, 

coordinate and consolidate the executive 
and administrative agencies of the Govern- 
ment. The first executive order to carry 
out the purposes of Congress and of the 
administration dealt with the governmental 
agencies which are engaged in furnishing 
credit of one form or another to farmers and 
farmers’ cooperative organizations. 

Five separate and distinct governmental 
agencies have in the past been handling or 
supervising the granting of agricultural 
credits. These agencies include the Federal 
Land Banks, the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and the 
Federal Farm Board. 

+ + 


The executive order which will become ef- 
fective May 27, 61 calendar days after its 
transmission to Congress, transfers all gov- 
ernmental functions having to do with farm 
credit from other branches of the Govern- 
ment to the Farm Board. The Board itself 
is abolished and in its place is substituted 
the Farm Credit Administration, which will 
have a single head, or Governor, responsible 
directly to the President. 

The Farm Loan Board, which governs the 
system of Federal Land Banks and Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks and which su- 
pervises also the operations of the Joint 
Stock Land Banks, is also abolished. The 
administrative officer, the Federal Farm Loan 
Commissioner, who has heretofore exercised 
general supervision over these land and credit 
banks, is transferred to the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

@ From the Department of Agriculture are 
transferred the Crop Production Loan Office 
and the Seed Loan Office and all functions 
relating to farm loans. From the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is transferred 
the system of Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporations, established in the 12 Land 
Bank regions for making emergency loans to 
farmers. +* 

The order is the result of President Roose- 
velt’s conviction that farm credit activities 
of the National Government were a striking 
example of unnecessary duplication of effort. 
From a central administrative standpoint it 
is evident that there has been a multiplica- 
tion of records and a competition in service, 
since in a great many cases two or more, 
and in some instances all five, of these gov- 
ernmental agencies have had to deal with 
the same set of facts in transacting business 
with borrowers. 

From the borrower's standpoint the situa- 
tion has been even more inconvenient and 
in more than one instance nothing short 
of tragic. Without expert advice he has not 
known where to go to get the service he 
needs and seeks and he has been compelled 
to deal with many agencies and with many 
officers of the Government at widely sep- 
arated locations, when he might with far 
greater satisfaction to all concerned have 
transacted his business in one office. 

+ + 


The executive order does, not mean the 
creation of a new form of credit to the 
farmer. It does not create any new class 
of loans. It does, however, aim to establish 
a new and betier form of credit service by 
making it possible to deal far more speedily 
with each individual application. 

The creation of any new class of loans or 
special provision for refinancing to meet the 
needs of the present acute crisis in farm 
debts will depend upon action by the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. The Farm Credit 
Administration will be available to carry out 
any new duties entrusted to it. 

The Government's present credit service to 
the farmer is of four general kinds: Land 
mortgages loans for a long period and 
short-term credit for production needs to 
individual farmers, and both long and short- 
term credit to farmers’ cooperative organi- 
zations to assist them in a more efficient 
merchandising of their products. 

The oldest of these services is the mortgage 
loan system of the Federal Land Banks and 
the Joint Stock Land Banks, created by 
Act of Congress in 1916 as the result of a 
congressional investigation of farm credit 
systems in operation in other lands. The 
Joint Stock Land Banks are private institu- 
tions under Government supervision. 

The Federal Land Banks, however, are an 
agency of the National Government operat- 
ing on a cooperative basis through subsidiary 
farm loan associations, to the capital stock 
of which borrowers subscribe. They lend 
money on the security of first mortgages on 
farm lands and with the mortgage as se- 
curity they sell bonds to provide further loan 
capital. The capital stock of these banks 
is in part subscribed by the Government. 


Short-term credit to individual farmers is 
furnished by three different governmental 
agencies. The first of these is the system of 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, of which 
there are 12, one in each of the Federal 
Land Bank regions. Each has a capital, of 
$5,000,000, subscribed by the Government. 

They do not make loans direct to farmers 
but rediscount the notes of farmers on which 
loans have originally been made by credit 
corporations or by banks. They also make 
loans to cooperative marketing organizations 
on the security of warehouse receipts for 


couraging the timid, quickening the slow, and 
lending a helping hand to the faltering? Did 
she not cause her pupils to work for mastery 
of self and for the satisfaction of an approv- 
ing conscience? Every one of us recalls such 
a teacher whose memory comes to us like 
a benediction. 

What group is doing more to help meet the 
present emergency that the teachers? On 
every hand you see them assuming heavier 
loads and duties both at home and at school, 
supporting others with their salaries and 
contributing heavily in proportion to income 
to relief drives and community chests, keep- 
ing young people in high school and college, 
paying the taxes and interest for their par- 
ents, and using their hard-earned surplus or 
even borrowing money with which to attend 
college to secure advanced training in order 
to give greater service to the schools. 


Above.all, let all of us realize that while ' 


we do not have as much to live on, we have 
just as much to live for. 


agricultural products and in this way come 
into close relation with the operations of the 
Federal Farm Board, which makes merchan- 
dising and facijity loans to cooperative or- 
ganizations. 

Their loan funds are largely provided by 
the sale of their debentures, which have 
been issued at rates as low as 2) per cent, 
enabling the credit banks to discount farm 
paper at rates as low as 3 per cent. 

Other shortt-term loans of the Govern- 
ment are direct to the farmer and of an 
emergency character. Of this nature are 
the crop production loans of the Department 
of Agriculture, which began in 1921 but with 
a special relief appropriation of $1,500,000 
to furnish funds for seed to farmers in five 
northwestern States afflicted by drought. 

Loans’ in four later years, up to 1931, by 
the Department were of a similar emergency 
character, to deal with distress caused by 
storms, floods and drought. The maximum 
of these loans up to 1930, was $6,000,000, but, 
in 1931, general distress caused by drought 
affecting most agricultural States in the 
Union resulted in emergency apprporiations 
totaling $67,000,000. 

+ + 

Last year with the cumulative effects of 
the depression and continued low prices for 
farm products bearing heavily on all farm- 
ers, distribution of emergency relief funds 
provided by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was made on a nation-wide basis 
to the extent of approximately $64,000,000.\ 
Advances for this year up to $90,000,000 have 
been authorized. 

A further form of emergency credit is 
that of the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporations, organized by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, which up to March 
21 had made direct loans to farmers for 
this year’s operations amounting to approxi- 
mately $80,000,000. 

The Federal Farm Board is the youngest 
of the agencies of the Government designed 
for permanent operation in assisting farmers 
with their credit and marketing problems. 
Created in 1929, its major purpose is to pro- 
moie profitable and orderly marketing of 
agricultural products by giving advice to co- 
operative organizations and by making loans 
for educational, facility and merchandising 
purposes. The executive order of the Presi- 
dent continues these activities, but it ex- 
pressly abolishes the*experiment of stabiliza- 
tion, by buying and withholding from the 
market large quantities of agricultural prod- 
ucts, which has proved immensely expensive 
to the Government. 

The work of consolidating all of these 
agencies into one represents a formidable 
task of reorganization. It will mean the 
grouping of central offices, the perfection of 
a new administrative organization and the 
establishment of a consolidated system of 
regional offices. 

It is my belief, however, that the job is 
well worth doing.’ It will mean for the 
farmer and the farmers’ organizations that 
they need no longer be in doubt as to where 
to apply for any form of loan issued or 
supervised by the Federal Government. 

Each farmer will be able to go or write 
to one branch office of the consolidated sys- 
tem and learn speedily for what class of loan 
he is eligible agd may be sure that his ap- 
plication will be placed, without delay, in 
the hands of those who have the authority 
to pass on it. He need not suffer the vexa- 
tion of being referred from one agency to 
another, at the sacrifice of time, which may 
mean to him the difference between success 
and failure. 

+ + 

It is the belief moreover that the operation 
of the new system will result in a very sub- 
stantial saving to the Federal Treasury. 
Thus the farmer will benefit both as taxpayer 
and as patron of the consolidated system. 

I invite the cooperation of the farmers of 
the Nation and of those who have contact 
with the farmers’ credit problems, in the 
effort which will be made by the Farm Credit 
Administration to give the most efficient and 
business-like service possible to all who may 
have dealings with it. 


Gravity of Menace 
‘of Soil Erosion 
to Agriculture 


By 
H. H. Bennett, 
or In Charge of Soil Ero- 
sion Investigation, United 
States Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils 

NLESS the Nation awakens to the seri- 

ousness of the menace of soil erosion 

and takes out of cultivation many mil- 
lions of acres of land too steep or too ero- 
sive for the growth of anything but trees 
or grass, no outcome but serious decline of 
our agriculture is possible. 

Tens of thousands of farmers in the 
United States are trying to make a living 
on land made poor by erosion—much of it 
good, or fairly good, forest land, and it 
should be used for that purpose. Millions of 
acres have been stripped of fine hardwood 
and pine forests, where there was no pos- 
sibility of agriculturally using the land for 
more than a generation or so because of the 
steepness of the slopes wnd susceptibility to 
severe erosion. 

Of 50,000,000 acres of the Piedmont coun- 
try east’ of the Appalachians, stretching 
from New York to central Alabama, the 
erosion surveys made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture show. that at 
least 5,000,000 acres of formerly tilled lands 
have been permanently destroyed, as far as 
agricultural use is concerned, and that more 
than 13,000,000 acres have been completely 
stripped os surface soil, by washing into 
the streams, onto the lowlands, or out to sea, 

Many farmers. continue to _ cultivate 
patches of stripped lands where the soil is 
so poor that a man might spend a lifetime 
on it without bettering himself or his farm. 
Even when prices are good, these farmers 
are not able to make more than the barest 
living; in 1925 many families farming in 
this area had incomes of only $300 a vear. 





